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BRIEF ACCOUNT OF THE FIRST 
JOURNEY IN ENGLAND IN 13816, MADE 
BY M.Cuarues Dupin. ( Continued.) 

WE resume this interesting report. 
The Dock-yard of Chatham, situated like 
that of Sheerness, on the right bank of 
the Medway, is more spacious than 
either of the two of which I have al- 
ready spoken. The naval works there 
are of greater extent and activity. 

‘herein are deposited, in immense 
magazines, and ranged with remarkable 
order, all the rigging and warlike stores 
of the ships that are laid up or at anchor 
in the Medway. 

The slips for ship-building that now 
remain are embanked with timber, as 
was the old custom. Although they 
have not been rebuilt within the last 
forty years, they were so well executed, 
that the wood-work is still in a good 
state; while at Deptford and Wool- 
wich, and at Sheerness in particular, 
the timber of the old slips is generally 
in a state of decay; thus forming a 
striking contrast to the sumptuous so- 
lidity of the new docks. 

At present they are excavating at 
Chatham, the foundation of a grand 
building, which is to be constructed of 
granite and Portland stone. ‘This is the 
beginning of some very extensive under- 
takings to be carried on during peace, 
in order to render the Dock-yard sus- 
ceptible of more active operations in 
time of war. 

What is most remarkable in the Dock- 
yard at Chatham is, the sawing apparatus 
established by Mr. Brune/. ‘The place 
in which this business is carried on is 
built on an eminence in the principal 
part of the vard. 

The mechanism of the saws is in some 
respects nearly the same as that of those 
at Woolwich. Steam is here likewise 
the general mover. ‘The saws are 
placed in a regular edifice, of which the 
frame-work, by a judicious mixture of 
iron and timber, appears to me to be a 
model of its kind. This building is also 
from the plan of Mr. Brune’. But 
What particularly characterizes this 
establishment, and gives it an appearance 
Which belongs to it alone, is the whole 
of the operations emploved to raise the 
timher from the surface of the river into 
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the sawing mills, and to remove it thence, 
either to return it to the water, or to 
place it in a long park prepared for that 
purpose. 

A subterraneous canal serves to con- 
duct the rough wood into a basin, where 
the pieces are kept in reserve, as if the 
were sunk to the bottom of a large well. 
From hence they are again removed, 
and successively laid on a platform sus- 
pended by two ironchains. The chains 
pass over the top of the pond on pullies, 
and on their return, hold in suspension 
a metallic vessel, capable of containing 
a great quantity of water. ‘This water, 
furnished by the receiver of the steam 
engine, when accumulated in the vessel 
in sufficient abundance, overbalances 
the load of wood to be raised, which 
then rises of its own accord to the top of 
the pond or pit; there it is hooked by 
chains suspended from a crane, of which 
the form is complicated, but very in- 
genious. 

This crane, which moves __longi- 
tudinally, by the action of the steam- 
engine, can bring and take back pieces 
of timber from the pond to the mills,. 
and to other parts of the park, which 
are more than three hundred yards 
long. ‘Two men who are conveyed on 
the carriage can stop it, set it going, 
and turn it as they please, load and un- 
load the timber, &c. All these opera- 
tions, which are performed with as much 
precision as facility, prove the fertility 
of talent of Mr. Brunel, the inventor of 
the machinery. But as to the establish- 
ment of the wells and the construction 
of the apparatus for raising the wood 
and its dependencies, it must seem evi- 
dent, from an attentive examination, 
that it would have been more simple 
and economical to blow up by a mire and 
raze the eminence in which the wells 
are dug, and on which are established 
the park and the saw works. Thus 
might have been spared all the power 
necessary for daily raising the wood to 
be sawn, as well as the supplies of fire 
and water for the steam-engine. This 
objection was made to me by Dr. Wol- 
leston, when 1 was talking with that 
celebrated man on the subject of the 
sawing mills at Chatham; and I thought 
it worthy of his judicious mind. 
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It is at Chatham that Mr. Seppings 
has put in practice, for the first time, 
the improvements he has invented in 
ship-building. ‘To attain his object, he 
had to triumph over those numerous 
and venerable axioms, consecrated by 
the pride of our ancestors, and religi- 
ously preserved by the self-love of their 
posterity ; such as, that “ English ships 
sail very well and last long enough, made 
as they now are; that it would be rash and 
unreasonable to make any innovation in 
such a perfect order of things, adopted 
by so many nations, and practised so long 
a time :* and dwarfs, supported on their 
pigmy-Herculeancolumns, cry out,“ Lord 
have mercy! the art has already at- 
tained its most happy epoch, and nobody 
can proceed a step beyond the principles 
that are now established.” But Mr. 
Seppings is one of those tenacious men 
who do not step to argue against their 
system. He had powerful friends, su- 
perior to the corps of master-ship- 
wrights ; he therefore obtained from 
authority what he could not have ob- 
tained by persuasion, and rendered per 
force to the British Navy one of the 
most signal services it has ever received. 

I have endeavoured to make known in 
France the real advantages of the system 
of Mr. Seppings. But 1 met with more 
obstacles than he did; and I have been 
less fortunate, as I have not yet triumph- 
ed over them. I gave demonstrations, 
but these were as useless as theory; I 
made calculations, and it was said that I 
treated of imaginary quantities: in 
short, when I wished to support myself 
by actual experiments, I was told that 
in England they had abandoned the 
system which I wished to see adopted 
in France.* This, however, was a false- 

ood. 





* M. Dupin, in a subsequent part of his 
volume, assigns an adequate reason for the 
different ways in which improvements are 
received in France and in England. “The 
French have (says he) it must be confessed, 
strange ideas on science, literature, and arts. 
They fancy that it is not less important to 
centralize their knowledge, and their chefs- 
d’euvre, than matters of war, and the great 
operations of their government. We had 
une Académie Frangaise, it was the acade- 
my of Paris: we have un Institut de France, 
it is the Institute of Paris. Thus, again, 
in like manner, we had tine Académie de 


Marine Francaise, and it was the academy - 


of Brest.” The natural tendency of true 
knowledge founded upon just principles, 
is, like that of light, to déffusion; the 
usualt ¢ndency, hitherto, of the knowledge 





It was after this that I came to Eng. 
land, and there I saw, with my own 
eyes, in 1816, 1817, and IS18, that ves. 
sels were on the point of completion, 
built according to the system of Mr, 
Seppings. [saw others that were not 
so forward, but going on upon the same 
plan; in short, I saw in all the dock- 
yards of Great Britain the old ships 
built according to the ancient system, 
brought daily into the forms of that of 
Mr. Seppings. From all chese reasons, 
which are the substance of what I have 
said and written for more than two 
years, both in France and England, it 
will doubtlessly be supposed that Mr. 
Seppings and his sectaries regard me as 
one of their proselytes, and rank me 
amongst their adepts. Far from it! 
For while I acknowledge the excellence 
of all the improvements due to this able 
engineer, | maintain, with proofs in my 
hand, that long since the principle of 
them was known and practised among 
us and elsewhere. 1 have in vain pro- 
claimed and defended the merit and ori- 
ginality of the applications of this prin- 
ciple; and across the channel they rank 
me with the detractors and antagonists 
of the author. ; 

For several years past the officers of 
Chatham yard have subscribed to estab- 
lish a school, where the voung appren- 
tices are received during the winter 
evenings. They are taught to read, 
write, and keep accounts, and instructed 
also, I believe, in the elements of geo- 
metry. They are admitted indiscrimi- 
nately, and without paying any thing; 
but are expelled for the first serious 
fault they commit, or for not being ex- 
act in their attendance. I like to notice 
such institutions, because they show that 
in England enlightened benevolence 
actuates the various classes of society. 

About five or six years ago the go- 
vernment established at Chatham a prac- 
tical school for the troops of engineers, 





cultivated in France is to illuminate only 3 
particular spot, to which it is confined by 
impenetrable barriers. In this respect the 
French “ hide their candle under a bushel.” 
Hence it happened, that during the butchery 
of the French Revolution, some of the most 
frizhtful events were unknown at 70 miles 
from Paris nearly a month after their 0¢- 
currence. Hence, also, we may account 
for M. Dupin’s surprise on seeing excellent 
reflecting telescopes made by a currier of 
Aberdeen in his leisure hours: and on ob- 
serving two nephews of a baker in the lee- 
ture-room at Anderson’s Institution, Glat- 
gow. 
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sappers, miners, and pontoniers*. The 
justruction given in this school, and the 
labours and exercises of every kind to 
which military men are habituated, ap- 

ear to me well worthy of being known. 

The dock-yard nearest to Chatham, 
besides those I have already mentioned, 
is that of Portsmouth. This is the most 
extensive of all, and the one which pre- 
sents the finest edifices and the greatest 
developement of labours. The build- 
ings are numerous, and ingeniously dis- 
posed. Above the level of their base a 
reservoir has been dug, so vast as to 
contain all the water that environs a 
ship when it is introduced into dock. 
By this means the workmen instantly 
lay the ship high and dry, and begin to 
careen her; while they pump out at 
leisure the water that has been let into 
the reservoir. The water is raised by 
a chain of large buckets, and the pump 
is moved by a steam-engine. General 
Bentham, to whom the navy is indebted 
fur several essential improvements, di- 
rected the construction of the floating 
basin, the docks which enter it, and the 
reservoir which ~eceives the water. The 
yard of Portsmouth is, in many respects, 
the general manufactory for the other 
naval establishments. Here are made 
a great number of articles of a unique 
kind, fur distribution at all the points 
where they are required. 

The manufacture of ships’ blocks is the 
most interesting of the grand works car- 
ried on at Portsmouth. This, with all the 
machinery employed in it, is the invention 
ofa Frenchman, whose name | have al- 
ready often mentioned. When refiect- 
ing on the great services he has render- 
ed during the late war, to the people 
who were then our most mortal enemy, 
perhaps some indignant Frenchman may 
regret that he did not devote his talents 
to the defence and the glory of his own 
country. But without speaking of the 
misfortunes which forced so many 
friends of their country to flee from it, 
in order to save their lives, and by which 
they were detained in a foreign land 





* The institution of this school is prin- 
tipally due to the able and meritorious ex- 
ertions of Col. Pasley. M. Dupin might, 
we think, have advantageously entered into 
details as to the manner of conducting this 
seminary. One thing with which he, asa 
mathematician, must have been particularly 
interested, is the teaching of practical geo- 
metry, plan-drawing, and perspective, to 
sommon soldiers, according to the method 
of Bell and Lancaster. 


long after the danger had ceased in their 
own, have we a right to reproach them 
for the exercise of their talents in other 
countries, when those talents may be said 
to have been born and nurtured in them ? 
‘T'wo Austrian Archdukes, and the Em- 
peror of Russia, have visited Great Bri- 
tain since 1814. They made the most 
seductive offers to Mr. Brue/, to induce 
him to transfer his industry and expe- 
rience to their states; but he refused 
them. Since 1814, however, he has 
twice offered to devote his talents to 
France, and twice has France refused 
the offer! 

With respect to the machines of this 
artist, those which he employs for mak- 
ing blocks are all moved by the constant 
and imperceptible action of steam, com- 
bined with the intermittent operations 
ofa workman. These machines, which 
are of copper and iron, occupy but little 
space, and are independent of each 
other: there is a great variety of them, 
They are described at length in Dr. 
Rees’s Cyclopedia. 

The school for youths intended for 
the navy is situated within the yard at 
Portsmouth. In fine seasons the pupils 
have a sloop for exercises, in which they 
embark on certain days to learn nautical 
maneuvring. Near this school is built 
a handsome pavilion, where they. are 
about to establish the new school of en- 
gineers and builders. It will be with 
difficulty believed that, in certain re- 
spects, the English do not blush to avow 
their inferiority, when it is clearly de- 
monstrated to them. For several years 
they have complained loudly, and per- 
haps with some exaggeration, that their 
ship-builders are far behind the French 
engineers, in puint of theoretical know- 
ledge. These complaints have been 
heard even in the parliament of Eng- 
land; and it is in consequence of the 
report of a committee of that grand le- 
gislative body that the school for nauti- 
cal works has been established at Ports- 
mouth. [am convinced that ina few 
years Great Britain will derive unex- 
pected advantages from this institution. 

At Gosport, a sort of suburb to Ports- 
mouth, situated on the south side of the 
entrance to the harbour, there is a fine 
private naval school, conducted by Dr. 
Burney. This learned professor has 
lately published a new edition of Fal- 
coner’s Marine Dictionary: and | have 
found in it a vast deal of interesting 
matter on the most recent progress of 
the art in England. 


The victualling establishment at Porte- 
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mouth is on a plan proportioned to the These are the residences of all the off- 
greatness of the port, and the activity of cers necessary for attending on the sick, con! 
the armaments during war. In the Jast An edifice at a short distance from this bloc 
war it was from Portsmouth that sailed vast groupe, contains warm and vapour em}: 
most of the convoys destined for grand baths for their use. ‘The laundries and fitec 
expeditions and ‘long cruizes. From drying grounds of the establishment, acq' 
thence also proc eeded the troops, the are, also, worthy of notice. are! 
, ammunition, and provisions for the cam- When Howard, that illustrious friend _ fave 
aigns in Spain and Portugal. of humanity, first visited the prisons and | eng: 
The park of artillery at Portsmouth hospitals of Enyland, he had to give a sats 
is, next to the central establishment at disgusting picture of the miserable state S 
Woolwich, the most extensive, the best in which he found most of those esta- of | 
built, and the must abundant in every blishments; but he had little, except kno 
warlike article, as well of artillery as of praise, to bestow on the hospital ae 
military engineering. Here all trans- Portsmouth, and particularly on that of lishe 
portable objects are ranged in such or- Plymouth, Thus, the navy took prece- the. 
der, and kept in such quautities in cases, dence of the rest of society, in the means fan 
barrels, &c. that in twenty four hours of assistance and relief, invented by the cele 
they can deliver and put on board all most benevolent of the arts, that of cont 
the materials for a great expedition. curing diseases. Bar 
This prodigy was repeated more than The dock-yard of Plymouth is only of thot 
once during the last war. a secondary rank, in point of extent and had 
[ was at Portsmouth when Admiral regular operations. Nevertheless, in coul 
Lord Exmouth returned from his short aa establishment of this kind has art his ¢ 
but brilliant expedition to Algiers. [ done more to overcome nature. It has sell 
visited the two ships of his squadron been necessary, in order to be less T 
which had borne the greatest share in’ straitened for room, to blow up part aiteg 
the combat, the frigate Leander, mount- of a long hill of marble, the — de- will, 
ing sixty guns and carronades » and the clivity of which extended as far as the the 
Queen Charlotte, a three-decker. I edge of the sea. This work has been that 
could not behold, without admiration, continued with a perseverance beyond harh 
the austere simplicity of tle Admiral’s example, for a period of more than fifty muc 
cabin, a place in which nothing was years, mou 
made fur show, but where every thing, — Plymouth contains the greatest docks by 
without exception, could be displaced, for ship-building i in the kingdom. It j is west 
folded up and carried away the moment here that they are ¢ obliged to send for re- Wel 
the signal is given to prepare for action; pairs the largest three-deckers, which only 
in short, the best cabins were furnished could notenter the docks at Portsmouth ; can 
with port-holes, like the rest of the bat- though, at the last mentioned port, they and 
terics. From this it may be supposed, are now constructing a dock as spacious whic 
that ihe lodgings of the captains and of- as those at Plymouth. hava 
ficers of the fleet are neither sumptuous The new rope manufactory at Ply- supe 
nor so disposed as to diminish the mili- mouth has its stairs, floors, &e. of iron. mucl 
tary powers of the ship; and neverthe- The rope-works in England are still er. 
less the English ships contain whatever very backward in point: of machinery ; Si 
san render the existence of seamen sup- but the manner of spinning and tarring “we 
ortable and agreeable. the ropes appears to me to be wort thy iM 
The last thing that remains for me to of imitation. whic 
speak of at Portsmouth is the naval Nature appears to have done every rel 
hospital at Haslar. It is the largest of thing for the port and read of Plymouth. anin 
all the establishments about the arsenal. ‘he harbour, in which all the disman- Evel 
Yet, withrespect to the general arrange-  tled ships are laid up, is a natural basin, econ 
ments and the salubrity that must result of which the narrow entrance ensures hic 
from them, I confess, that | prefe rtle the tranquillity of the water, and which, al¢ 
hospital at Plymouth. Nine payviliens, in a cans of three or four miles and a of it 
equal in size, and occupying thee sides eonsiderahle breadth, contains suffcient eu) 
of an immense rectangular square, con- water for ships of war of every rate. IS my 
tain the wards of the — last men- ‘Phe road of Plymouth, which is nearly yea 
tioned. A portic ) of oT: aAnire ¢ tur mS, ‘three a wide at its mouth, makes ts tlie 
extends alo ne the three sides in front of WwW ay ne arly to the same extent, betweell #) 
the buildings, and in the space which two promontories, which, with the li ‘lis Dun 
separates these insulated edifices, are of Pivmouth and Pi ymouth-dock, secure and 
other buildings, smaller, but similar, and jt —— all winds, except those from der, 


ranged likewise behind the portico. 


the ofting. To arrest the violeneeo! tke 


* | 1819.] 








sea, When these winds prevail, they are 
constructing a Breakwater, of enormous 
plocks of granite.* Mr. Rennie, who is 
employed on this undertaking, has pro- 
fted by all the experience which we have 
acquired at Cherbourg; and as_ local 
circumstances were much more in his 
favour, than they were in that of our 
|, engineers, he has obtained results more 
sat tisfactory for the safety of the rvad. 

| Since L wrote my work on the ports 
of England, Mr. John Barrow, a well 
known ‘literary character, and the second 
secretary of ‘the Admiralty, has pub- 
lished a description of the same works in 
the Supple ment to the Encyclopedia bri- 
turmicd, a public ation to which the most 
celebrated writers in Great Britain have 
contributed. The observations of Mr. 
barrow are extremely interesting, and 
though it may well be supposed that he 
had sources of information, of w hich ] 
could not avail myself, the similarity of 
his descriptions enables me to pique my- 
self on the fidelity of mine. 

Tiere is another maritime establish- 
ment, which, though yet in its infancy, 
will, at some future time, become one of 
the inost important in England: it is 
that of Milford Haven. "The bay or 
harbour of Mi lford is a natural basin, 
much more extensive than that of Ply- 
mouth, and bother sheltered on all sides 
by hills. It is situated towards the 
western and southern poir its of the 
Welsh coast. This port is intended 
only for the building of new ships: they 
can build there tweive ships at a time, 
and furnish all the necessary materials 
which such a project — s. The first 
naval works undertaken at Milford were 
wuperintended by a French engineer, 
uch esteemed in England, M. p 
er. senior. 

Such are the establishments of the 
British royal navy. On visiting 0 
i was particularly struck with the order 
Which prevails in every department, as 
well as with the silent activity which 
animates all the individuals emnleyed. 
Every where are visible the eifects of 
economy ; but ef is a RATION AL economy, 

mich sees the necessity of sacrificing 

almost prodigally, in order that the fruit 
fits disbursements may be subsequen?ly 


rene (} U Nev erthe ‘le Ss, such pe »3f fectic n 
Snot the result of a great number of 
years It can only be dated from the 


Nees 





*We propose giving a translation of M. 
. 
Dusin’s account of this most important 


“a stupendous work in a future num- 
der, 
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beginning of the last war. It was in the 
midst of danger, and during the embar- 
rassment of a convulsive activity, that 
strong minds knew how to vanquish all 
obstacles, to triumph over prejudices, and 
to give rise to an order of things, which 
might be supposed to be the result of 
long and peaceable meditations. This 
example must shew us, how short a time 
suffices for men in power to effect prodi- 
gies, when power is thrown, by the 
course of events, into the possession of 
men of superior minds. 

The ports of commerce cannot inspire 
the same interest as the grand naval 
establishments. "Phe ships built in them 
are neither of the same size, nor have the 
proprietors the same means. But they 
are not, on this account, less worthy of 
consideration. Jt is in the ports of 
commerce that are iurmed the first ele- 
ments of mariume power; it is there 
that the state finds, in time of necessity, 
sailors, workmen, and naval stores of all 
kinds. ‘Phe strength of military ports 
is uniformiy expensive; that of the ports 
of commerce essentially productive. In 
short, in Great Britain, these latter 
ports are particularly worthy of being 
studied, because they are indebted for 
their prosperity to nothing but the oe 
severance, boldness, and activity of th 
inhabitants. Jealous to excess of their 
independence, it would only be neces- 
sary for the government to wish to inter- 
fere in the administration or direction 
of any mercantile enterprize or con- 
struction, to induce all the individuals 
concerned to pour out their funds on 
the instant. 

Bristel and Liverpool, next to Lon- 
don, are the two greatest mercantile 
ports in England. ‘They are situated 
on the western coast. Bristol is shel- 
tered by the land, at the confluence of 
the river Avon, and the little river 
Froom, about twenty miles from the 
mouth of the former, and ships ascend to 
and leave the city at the flux and ebbing 
of the tide. 

Near the confluence of the Froom and 
the Avon there have been excavated two 
large deep and wide basins, where flood- 
gates retain the tides up to high water- 
mark. To facilitate the habitual cur- 
rent of the Avon a canal has been dug, 
which takes its rise above the basins, and 
rejoius the ancient bed of the river be- 
low them. ‘This undertaking was ac- 
complished between 1805 and 1809. Be- 
low the two large basins is a very spa- 
cious dock, where vessels are intro- 
duced to unload, if they draw too much 
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water to enter them, or completed in 
their lading if they have taken in as much 
as they can carry in the former depth of 
water. 

1 was witness to the cleansing out of 
this dock, an operation which was exe- 
cuted with as much rapidity as eco- 
nomy. 

Twelve stone bridges and four 
wooden ones are thrown over the basins 
and currents of water which traverse 
Bristol. On the canals, and along the 
quays are draw-bridges and iron rail- 
ways, of remarkable strength. Numer- 
ous dry and wet docks and slips for ship- 
building are formed along the banks. 
Bristol also contains a crowd of different 
manufactories. An individual of that 
city, Mr. Wellington, has invented a 
very simple mode of covering buildings 
with removable plates of wrought iron. 
I saw one of the buildings at Woolwich 
which was covered with this kind of 
roof. 

Liverpool, the trade of which is of 
much later date than that of Bristol, 
has risen much higher in riches and in- 
dustry, and has possessed itself of the 
greatest part of the commerce of that 
rivaltown. No where has prosperity 
shown itself in a more astonishing man- 
ner. Only about a hundred years ago 
the trade of Liverpool was estimated at 
not more than the forty-second part of 
that of all England. ‘This town now 
enjoys abouta sixth part. It has there- 
fore prospered in the proportion of se- 
ven times more than the mass of a peo- 
ple who astonish us by the extent and 
rapidity of their gene ral progress. 

If we seek for the causes of this unex- 
ampled increase, we shall find them in 
the situation of Liverpool, at the mouths 
of innumerable canals, which pass 
through the most industrious and active 
manufacturing districts in’ England. 
Hence, on bringing their products to 
Liverpool, the manufacturers take back 
the raw materials which are imported. 

It was at Livetpool that the first wet 
dock in Great Britain was built for mer- 
chant ships. At present its docks cover 
a superficies of more than 200,000 square 
yards. But the finest and most spacious 
of these docks are either on the point of 
completion or are still building. The 
extreme distressin England in 1816 did 
not prevent these labours from going on : 
they were even pursued with new vigour 
by the aid of the loan of half a million 
for the employment of the poor in the 
winter of 1SIG—1817. 

J examined all these grand and nu- 


merous works, and was astonished at the 

progress which art has made in this 

country. My attention has since been 

engaged in pointing out in what the dif- 

ference consists between these works 

and those of the same kind in France,* 
London, 1818. 
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* We have thus presented our readers 
with a specimen of the interesting remarks 
of M. Dupin. In his second journey he 
visited Newcastle, Edinburgh, Dundee, the 
Bell Rock, Aberdeen, Peterhead, Inverness, 
the Caledonian Canal, Glasgow, and Pais- 
ley. Then he crossed over to Ireland, and 
visited Belfast and Dublin. On his return 
from thence he visited Wales. His obser- 
vations are usually acute and correct, and 
his strictures generally candid. So seldom, 
indeed, has he infringed upon the rules of 
liberality and fairness in his animadversions, 
that we are exceedingly astonished to find 
in a report on M. Dupin’s enquiries in Great 
Britain, laid before the Institute of France 
by M. .M. Laplace, Rostly, and Sané, a pas- 
sage which, that we may not misrepresent it, 
we shall quote in its original language :— 
“M. Dupin est le premier ingénieur “fran- 
gais a qui le gouvernement “glais ait per- 
mis de visiter ses arsenaux maritimes; mais, 
suivant la police invariable de ces arsenaux, 
il a toujours été gardé a vue par un consta- 
ble pendant le temps de ses visites ; il ne 
lui était pas permis de prendre sur les 
lieux ni plans ni croquis,et on lui signifia 
gquwilne pouvait meme prendre une simple 
note. Il adonc fallu que M. Dupin déerivit 
de mémoire tous les édifices, toutes les ma- 
chines, and tous les travaux.” Of whom the 
learned reporters could receive this singular 
information we cannotimagine. M. Dupin 
is, we hope, incapable of so misinforming 
them. We happen to know, and we con- 
ceive it right our readers should know also, 
that the statement is positively erroneous. 
M. Dupin had letters of admission to the 
several public establishments from the 
Boards of Ordnance and Admiralty, and in 
consequence had every facility given him. 
Thus in Woolwich dock-yard he was not 
attendéd by the “ constable,” but by Mr. 
Hookey, and by Mr. Barlow, of the ‘Royal 
Miuitary Academy; both of whom he men- 
tions in his volume. Nor was he attended 
by either soldier on duty, or by “ constable” 
when he twice inspected the Royal Arsenal; 
but by Colonels Mudge, Mi ller, and Grif- 
fiths, and by Dr. Gregory. He took draw- 
ings and notes ad libitum, almost always 
having his sketch-book in his hand: and 
after his return to Dunkirk, he wrote for 
farther information, and drawings to scale 
of certain apparatus, to gentleme n of Wool- 
wich; who, as we know from unque stion- 
able authority, complied with his request. 
Whether courtesy required that they shoul 
be thus free in their communications we 
not here enquire; but we must ailirm that 
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0N THE COCKNEY SCHOOL OF PROSE. 


No. Il. 
HAZLITT’S LECTURES. 

WE have somewhere read of a man, 
in Whom the furtive propensities were 
so deeply rvoted, that he could not have 
existed a day, without exercising what 
Spurzheim genteelly denominates, “ the 
faculty of acquiring at all events ;” and, 
when Opportunities did not present 
themselves for the gratification of his 
favourite passion, he is said to have con- 
veyed away his own property, that he 
might render himself, in idea, the pur- 
loiner of what did not belong to him. 
Mr. Hazlitt affords us a happy illustra- 
tion of this anecdote. After having pil- 
fered, with the most unblushing im- 
pudence, the opinions and thoughts,— 
nay, even sometimes the very expres- 
sons, — of various philological writers, he 
ekes out the pages of his Lectures, by 
copious adductions from the superfeta- 
tion of blasphemy, obscenity, and sedition, 
entitled “the Round Table.” It was 
dur intention to have dismissed this 
choice production without further re- 
mark ; but as it has furnished so large a 
proportion of the book, upon which we 
have undertaken to animadvert, we con- 
sider it as possessing equal claims to our 
attention. 

It is curious to observe the poverty of 
intellect which Mr. Hazlitt every where 
develops: unable to fulfil the promises 
he held out, in various newspaper puffs, 
of delivering extemporaneous lectures 
on the English Poets, he sought to 
satisfy his gaping audience by pillaging, — 
without the slightest acknowledgment, 
and interweaving with the thread of his 
discourse as original matter,— upwards 
of fifty pages of trash published with his 
name two years before. For even this, 
however, there might have been some 
excuse ; since, to use his own words, 
“something was expected from him,” 
it was incumbent on him -“ to run the- 
gauntlet as well as he could.” But the 
public did not require as the completion 
of his contract, that he should palm upon 
them in the shape of an octavo folume, 
amass of crudities already in their pos- 
‘ssion; and which their unanimous 
issent, had, very soon after its ap- 
pearance, consigned to utter and hope- 
8 oblivion. What would the world 
‘av of a tradesman, who, after having 
lisposed of his merchandise, should 





‘urtesy and honour on the part of M. Du- 
pi require that he contradict openly, as 
‘oon as possible, the assertions of his en- 
“mlastic reporters. 


purloin a part of it from the purchasers, 
and vend it again in another form, asa 
different commodity? There can be but 
one opinion on the subject; yet the 
case in point is equally gross and dis- 
honest. Mr. Hazlitt talks, we under- 
stand, very largely about “ actions, 
damages, &c.” seeing that “AN OLD 
FRIEND WITH A NEW FACB,” accuseth 
him, falsely, of tricks still more scurvy 
than those, of which we have ourselves 
convicted him. We recommend him to 
bear with patient endurance the ills he 
cannot avert, and profit by the example 
of his associate, the Cockney King; 
who, after the most furious denunci- 
ations of legal vengeance against Z, for 
having exposed the tendency of the 
loathsome and incestuous “Story of 
Rimini,” suddenly became still and 
silent— 
“* As the female dove, 
Or ere her golden couplets are disclosed ;” 


and declined putting in force his pot 
valiant threats, “partly because he 
doubted the efficacy of the laws” &c. !!! 

By what right does Mr. Hazlitt com- 
plain? He has, without respect either 
to sex or age, vilified the whole of his 
fellow subjects, “in all the malignity of 
ignorance, and drunkenness of folly ;” 
yet when he is himself assailed with 
stubborn and indisputable facts, he is 
like an ill-tempered cur, who to escape 
the chastisement he has provoked, slinks 
into his kennel, and there seeks to 
divert his castigator from his purpose by 
growling and shewing his teeth! Does 
the wretched libeller, who has decided 
that “Mr. Pitt had few talents, and 
fewer virtues—that he had no distinct 
perceptions—that he has not left behind 
him one single memorable saying—one 
solid observation—one forcible descrip- 
tion—one affecting sentiment—that he 
did not possess any one of those faculties 
that contribute to the instruction and 
delight of mankind,—depth of under- 
standing, imagination, sensibility, wit, 
vivacity, judgment.”* Does the mean 
contemptible reptile, who could coldly 
utter, and commit to paper, so vile, so 
diabolical a calumny, on the most illus- 
trious statesman of which this country 
can boast, expect that his insignificance 
will be his protection through every 
species of atrocity,—or suppose that his 
punishment will subside, because, on its 
first application, he chooses to be loud 
and vehement in his outcries?—The 
impolicy of allowing incendiary writers 





* Round Table, character of Mr. Pitt. 
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to escape with impunity, for no other 
reason, than that they are obscure, has 
we conceive been made suthciently mani- 
fest in the present instance ; and the 
absurdity of desisting from an exp osition 
ot their flavitious conduct, as soon as 
they begin to bully and bluste r, will, we 
doubt not, be as gener: lly admitted. 

Not content with attributing to the 
character of ‘ the immortal Pitt” every 
thing base and despicable in human na- 
ture, Mr. Hazlitt cresses over to the 
other side of the question, and informs 
us, that as for Fox, “ there was no vil- 
lany to which he would not have lent 
an helping hand, with the greatest cool- 
ness and cordiality ,”"—*“ that he was a 
slave to the will of others; a coward to 
their prejudices, and a tool to their 
vices.”* .“ Burke,” we are told, “ has 
done more mischief than any other per- 
son in the world. His under: tanding 
was not competent to the discovery of 
truth; but it was sufficient to palliate a 
falsehood.”"+ Yet, after having printed 
and published opinions, odious and mon- 
strous as these—without even the ex- 
cuse of party spirit as his incentive— 
Mr. Tfezlitt would fain aecuse 
PERS¢ uiry!! If any thing has 
esc aped a us which he has it in his power 
to contradict, we call upon him so to do; 
and we are ready to suffer any imputa- 
tion the public may think proper to at- 
tach to us, if he can satisfactorily dis- 
prove the statements we have made con- 
cerning him. As to the charge of hav- 
ing commented upon his enormities with 
undue severity, if our strictures have 
occasionally bordered upon personality, 
let us enquire (in the words of a cele- 
brated wviter), ‘What else was to be 
done with one who feeds by lying and 
slandering, and slakes his thirst by evil 
speaking :’—and “ whether a scavenger 
was ever soiled by being pelted with 
mud?"t The black-blooded coc kney 
who has declared that ** Mr. Canning is 
he most contemptible character living,” 
and that Lord Castlereagh and Lord 
Eldon are yvood-natured men, which 
means, according to his definition of the 
term, the greatest scot arene! upon 
earth: the enlightened patriot who con- 
tends that ** Englishmen are sincere be- 
cause they never offer to serve you; that 
they are silent because they have 2 nothing 
to say; that they look stupid bec cause they 
are so; that they beat their wives, quar- 
rel with their neighbours, damn their 
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~ *® Round Tab le, 1 vol. 11. p-. 79 
r Ibid, vol. m. p. 80. 
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servants, and get drunk to kill the time. 
that they seek enjoyment at their fire. 
sides, that they may be stupid as a mat. 
ter of course, sullen as a matter of right, 


and as ridiculous as they please, w ithout i 
that their liberty is 


being laughed at; 
the effect of their self w ll, their religion 
owing to the spleen, and their temper ty 
the climate ;’—the abandoned profligate, 
who, lating his countrymen because he 
knows that he possesses no quality in 
common with them, could sit down in 
his sober senses to indite a paragraph 
like this, deserves to be driven from the 
society which he has neither sense nor 
candor to appreciate, and to end his days 
far from the haunts of those beings of 
whom he is so disgraceful and dishonour- 
able a representativ e. 

Among the queries recently proposed 
to Mr. Hazlitt by a “« FRIEND” at 
Greenwich, we have two or three 
abundantly ludicrous; though we con- 
fess we see no reason for arraying truth 
in the garb of doubt; as many of the 
cire ulnstances to w hich the writer alludes 
have long ceased to be matters of gues- 
tion. For instance, in the 5th section 
of the cross-examination, it is enquired, 
whether “ he (Mr. Hazlitt) did not pub- 
lish an answer to Malthus, though at the 
same time he did not understand the 
difference between arithmetical and geo- 
metrical proportion ?—and whether he 
did not pollute its pages with obscenities, 
hideous as those of Aretine, and dull as 
those of Cleland?” If this is the point 
upon which the critic intends to rest his 
action, the production of the identical 
book in court will speedily put an end to 
the litigation.— Again, it is asked whe- 
ther “ he did not insinuate in an essay 
on Shakspeare in the Examiner, that 
Desdemona was a lewd woman, and 
after that dare to publish a book on 
Shakspewre ?” T'o this we can reply for 
him:—he did more; he stated that: 
‘6 Shakspea re and Milton owed great 
part of their popularity to causes un- 
connected with a dircct poetical tasty 
and that the former exhibits little re- 
ligious enthusiasm.” What could have 
induced him, after this, to write 3 
pages on the merits of anauthor of whom 
he had spoken so contemptuously, it is 
not for us to divine: but this we may 


affirm, that it wou!'d be just as ridiculous ; 


an assumption for a vender of gilt gin- 
gerbread to pretend to criticise ‘the 
Apollo de Belvidere, or the Venus de 
Medicis, as for the Cockney Lecturer to ® 
suppose himself qualified to comment » 


the poetry of the Bard ef Avon’ 
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such an undertaking, however, his capa- 
city is almost as well adapted, as for 
giving an opinion of the literary cha- 
racter of Professor Porson, or the writ- 
ings of Dr. Burney; when, so far from 
being able to repeat the Greek alphabet, 
he scarcely knows of how many letters it 
is formed. Had we been at the elbow 
of Mr. Hazlitt’s facetious ‘“* FRIEND,” 
when he submitted the eight queries 
for his consideration, we should have 
suggested to him one, to which the Lec- 
turer might probably have found some 
difficulty in replying, viz. whether he did 
not, in conjunction with Mr. Leigh Hunt, 
write, and cause it to be inserted in the 
number for November, 1817, of Consta- 
ble’s Edinburgh Magazine, a review of 
his * Round Table,” in which the things 
he is pleased to denominate essays, are 
extolled as * incompurably fuller of ideas 
than Addison's ¥’—and whether, after 
talking a great deal about his acquaint- 
ance with, and his apposite quotations 
from, the Italian poets, he did not in- 
form the public—through the medium 
of those impartial strictures on himself 
—that the paper on Methodism had 
been delivered, imprimis, at a “ literary 
CONVERZATIONE? Furthermore, we 
would beg to be informed, whether his 
boast of being able to sing “ trim ballads 
Venetian,” is not as false as his assertion 
in the blasphemous paper above alluded 
to, that ‘* King David was a methodist, 
and the first person we read of who 
made a regular compromise between 
faith and good works.” 

Our last paper concluded with Mr. 
Hazlitt’s seventh Lecture; and we shall 
now, agreeably to our intimation, take 
leave to offer a few observations on the 
style he has thought proper to adopt in 
his criticisms on the living poets. To 
have expected that he would say any 
thing of individuals, who, as they are 
cotemporary with himself, he must of 
course envy and traduce, would have 
been inconsistent; though we confess 
that the reflections he has dared to cast 
upon their private characters, arg such 
as we should have imagined his cowardice 
would at least have prevented him from 
putting forth. He seems to have re- 
versed a well-known maxim, and to have 
chosen as his motto on the present occa- 
sion, “ De viventibus nihil nisi malum.” 

€ quote the following passage as a 
Proof how far he is calculated to iudge of 
the merits of the eminent persons against 
whom his scurrility is directed. “ I 
would speak of the living poets as I have 
spoken of thedead; but I cannot speak 

Naw Mowsuny Mae.—Ne. 60. 


of them with the same reverence [we 
have borne ample testimony of his re- 
verence|, because | do not feel it; with 
the same confidence, because I cannot 
have the same authority to sanction my 
opinion. I cannot be absolutely certain 
that any body, twenty years hence, will 
think any thing about them.”—Thus 
we gain, from his own voluntary con- 
fession, that he has no powers of discri- 
mination himself, and that he is obliged 
to depend upon the reports of those 
who have previously treated on the au- 
thors with whom he affects to be ac- 
quainted ; in fact, that he has no ideas 
of his own which can be at all relied 
upon; and that he must, therefore, 
speak ill of recent writers, lest he should 
be convicted, in after ages, of the enor. 
mous crime of having been too liberal in 
his notions of the genius of his country- 
men. But we will extract the remainder 
of the sentence. 

‘‘We are, therefore, not without ex- 
cuse if we husband our enthusiasm a lit- 
tle, and do not prematurely lay out our 
whole stock in untried ventures, and 
what may turn out to be false bottoms!” 
What, we ask, can be more despicable 
than such paltry evasion. Moreover he 
asserts, that ‘“ Poets do not praise one 
another in the language of hyperbole.” 
This is really amusing: and does Mr. 
Hazlitt then, on the strength of having 
versified two or three of Joe Miller’s 
jests for the Examiner, and altered a 
song of Prior's to appear in a provincial 
newspaper as a composition of his own, 
consider himself a POET? or suppose 
that he possesses the most distant claim 
to a fellowship with the illustrious indivi- 
duals whom he has so wantonly, so in- 
decently attacked? Like the ass in the 
fable, he would fain array himself in the 
skin of a nobler animal, but that he can 
neither conceal his ears, nor disguise his 
voice; and dress him as you will he is, 
after all, “ on/y an ass.” We cannot 
but remark. with some degree of asto- 
nishment, that Mr. Montgomery is not 
once mentioned by Mr. Hazlitt in his 
estimate of living genius; but this fact 
we look upon as narticularly honourable 
to the “ Bard of Sheffield,” inasmuch as 
it proves him no favourite of the Cockney 
critic; and were not the public as well 
acquainted with his merits as appears, 
from the circulation of his productions, 
to be the case, such an omission would 
certainly convey the strongest assurance 
of his talents and respectability. For 
ourselves, we hesitate not to affirm, that 
the author of the “ World before the 
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Flood,” has elevated his standard in the 
ranks of literature far above those of 
either Scott, Rogers, Wordsworth, 
Southey, or Coleridge, and that his vir- 
tues will effect more towards perpetuat- 
ing his name, than all the iniquities of 
Mr. Hazlitt (manifold as they are) will 
ever do towards preserving his. 

In our last paper, we gave our re ders 
an opportunity of judging of the critic’s 
‘‘ reverence for the dead,” we shall now 
present them with a specimen or two 
of his liberality towards the living. 

ROGERS. 


“He wraps up obvious thoughts ina . 


glittering cover of fine words ; is full 
of enigmas with no meanings to them; 
is studiously inverted, and scrupulously 
far-fetched ; his verses are poetry, chiefly 
because no particle, line, or syllable of 
them reads’ like prose. This kind of 
poetry is like the game of asking what 
one s thoughts are like. It is a tor- 
tuous, tottering, wriggling, fidgetty 
translation of every thing from the vulgar 
tongue into all the tantalizing, teasing, 
tripping, lisping mimminee pimminee, 
and fashion of poetical diction. There 
is po other fault to be found with the 


Pleasures of Memory than the want of 


taste and genius !” p 20. 
CAMPBELL. 

‘“The Pleasures of Hope is of the 
same school, in which a painful attention 
is paid to the expression, in proportion 
as there is little to express; and the de- 
composition of prose is substituted for 
the composition of poetry. His Ger- 
trude of Wyoming is his principal per- 
formance. It shews little power, or 
power enervated by extreme fastidious- 
ness. It is 

‘ Of outward show 
Elaborate, of inward less exact.’ 
« Mr. Campbell always seems to me to 
be thinking how his poetry will look 
when it comes to be hot-pressed on su- 
perfine wove paper. He is so afraid of 
doing wrong, of making the smallest 
mistakes, that he does little or nothing. 
Lest he should wander irretrievably from 
the right path, he stands still.” p. 2%. 
MOORE. 

“ Tom Moore is a poet of quite a dif- 
ferent stamp. He is as heedless and 
prodigal of his poetical wealth, as the 
other is careful, reserved, and parsimo- 
nious. The fault of Mr. Meore is an 
eruberance of i. voluntary power! His 
faculty of production lessens the effect 
of, and hangs a dead weight upon what 
he produces. “His levity at last oppresses, 
He exhausts attention by being inex- 
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haustible. His variety cloys ; his rapidity 
dazzles and distracts the sight. He wants 
intensity, strensth, and grandeur ! His 
pen wants momentum and passion (!!!) 
His Irish Melodies are not free from 
affectation, and a certain sickliness of 
pretension. His serious descriptions 
are apt to1un into flowery. tenderness, 
His pathos sometimes melts into a mawk- 
ish sensibility, or crystallizes into al] 
the prettinesses of allegorical language, 
and glittering hardness of external 
imagery.” p. sU2. 
LORD BYRON. 

“Tf Mr. Moore lays himself too open 
to all the various impulses of things, 
Lord Byron shuts himself too close in 
the impenetrable gloom of his own 
thoughts, and buries the natural light in 
“nook monastic.” The Giaour, the 
Corsair, Childe Harold, are all the same 


person, and they are apparently all him-’ 


self. Lord Byron's poetry is as morbid 
as Mr. Moore's is careless and dissipated. 
There is nothing less poetical than his 
unaccommodating selfishness. He hath 
a demon, which is next to being full of 
aGod. The flowers that adorn his po- 
etry bloom over charnel houses and the 
grave. There is one subject upon which 
Lord Byron is fond of writing, on which 
I wish he would not wr ite-— Buonap: rte: 

not that [ quarrel with his writing for 
him or against him, but with his writing 
both for him and against him. W hat 
right has he todo this? Buonaparte’s 
character, be it what else it may, does 
not change every hour, according to his 


lurdship’s varying humour. He is not 
a pipe for his lordship’s Tause to play 
What step she pleases on.” p. 305. 


WALTER SCOTT. 

* His poetry belongs to the class of 
improvisatort poetry. It has neither 
depth, height, nor breadth in it; neither 
uncommon strength, nor uncommon re- 
finement of thought, sentiment, or lan- 
guage. It has no originality. It is 
history in masquerade. Not only the 
crust of old words and images is worn 
off with time, the substance is grown 
comparatively light and worthless. The 
forms are old and uncouth, but the spirit 
is effeminate and frivolous. Mr. Scott 
has put the Border Minstrelsy, and scat- 
tered traditions of the country into easy 
and animated verse. But the notes to 
his poems are just as entertaining as the 
poems themselves, and his poems are 
only entertaining. p. 309. 

WORDSWORTH. 

‘‘He cannot form awhole. He has 

not the constructive faculty. He is to- 
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tally deficient in all the machinery of 
oetry. In his “Excursion” the line 
esi. but the verse stands stock still. 
The reader makes no way ffom the first 
to the last. Aw adept in Mr. Words- 
worth’s school of pvetry is jealous of all 
excellency but his own. Such a one is 
slow to admire any thing that is admira- 
ble; feels no interest in what is most 


| interesting to others, no grandeur in 


any thing grand, no beauty in any thing 
beautiful. He tolerates only what he 
himself creates; he sympathises only 
with what can enter into no competition 
with him. He sees nothing but himself 
and the universe. He hates all science 
and art; he hates chemistry; he hates 
conchology ; he hates Voltaire; he hates 
Sir Isaac Newton; he hates wisdom; 
he hates wit; he hates metaphysics, 
which, he says, are unintelligible, and 
yet he would he thought to understand 
them; he hates prose; “he hates all poetry 
but his own; he hates the dialogues in 
Shakspeare; he hates music, dancing, 
painting ; he hates Reubens, he hates 
the Apollo de Belvidere; he hates the 
Venus de Medicis! The proofs are to 
be found every where.—IJn Mr. Southey’s 


Botany Bay Ectogues, in his book of 


Songs and Sonnets ; his Odes, his In- 
scriptions, &c.; in Mr. Coleridge's ode 
toan Ass’s Foal; in his lines to Sarah ; 
and in Mr. Wordsworth’s Lyrical Bal- 
lads." p. 323. 

SOUTHEY. 

“Of Mr. Southey’s larger epics I have 
but a faint recollection at this distance 
of time; but. all that I remember of 
them is mechanical and extravagant, 
heavy and superficial, The difference 
between him and Sir Richard Black- 
more seems to be, that the one is heavy, 
and the other light, the one solemn and 
the other pragmatical, the one phleg- 
matic, and the other flippant. Kehama 
is a loose sprawling figure, such as we 
see cut out of wood or paper, and pulled 
or jerked with wire or thread, to make 
sudden or surprising motions, without 
Meaning, grace, or nature in them. 
The little he has done of true and ster- 
ling excellence is overloaded by the 
quantity of indifferent matter which he 
turns out every year, prosing ‘and vers- 
ing with equally mechanical and irresist- 
ible facility.” p. 326. 

COLERIDGE. 

Of this gentleman, ‘the only per- 
son from w Pa the critic ever le:rnt any 
thing,” it is observed: “In his ancient 
manner, he seems to conceive of poetry 

uta drunken dream—reckless, care- 
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less, heedless of the past, present, and 
to come. His tragedies are, except & 
few poetical passages, drawling senti- 
ment, and metaphy sical jargon. He has 
no genuine dramatic talent. His Con- 
ciones ad Populum are dreary trash.” 
p. 329. 

We owe many apologies to our read- 
ers, for having intruded upon their at- 
tention so many extracts from this low, 
slandering, vatch-penny publication. It 
was in sume measure necessary to in- 
stance the various falsehoods and extra- 
vaguncies with which it is replete, that 
the charges we have thought proper to 
prefer against its author might be fully 
established. His detraction : may be suf- 
fered to die in the unwholesome pages 
which gave it existence, since it is too 
contemptible for refutation; and to ad- 
duce arguments subversive of his state- 
ments would imply that they were de- 
serving of a degree of consideration, 
with which we feel pretty well assured 
they will never be honoured. We may, 
however, notice, en passant, that Mr. 
Hazlitt has, with his accustomed ho- 
nesty, derived most of his ideas about 
Mr. Moore's poetry from an article on 
« Lalla Roohk,” in the Edinburgh Re- 
view, which Mr. Leigh Hunt (with more 
vanity and assurance than truth) has 
claimed, among his private friends, as 
the production of his pen! Of the un- 
paralleled scurrility with which Mr. 
Wordsworth is assailed, it would be im- 
possible to speak in terms of too strong 
indignation; particularly since we are 
informed that Mr. Hazlitt “ owed his 
personal safety, perhaps existence, to the 
humane and firm interference of that 
virtuous man, who rescued him from the 
hands of an indignant peasantry, whose 
ideas of purity he, a cockney visitor, 
had dared to outrage.” 

His hatred to Lord Byron was gene- 
rated, it is sufficiently evident, by the 
noble bard’s ode to Napoleon; though 
the passages which refer to him in the 
lectures are merely a reiteration of the 
opinions of the British Critic and the 
Eclectic Review. The critic’s “ dear 
’ Mr. Coleridge, has not escaped 
the malevolence ef his censure; and as 
for Mr. Southey, the poet laureat, it 
would have been madness to have ex- 
pected any mercy for him. The style 
in which the book is concluded is pithy 
in the extreme—we will quote it. 

‘© have thus gone through the task 
I intended, and have at last come to 
level ground. I have felt my subject 


gradually sinking from under me ag I 
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advanced, and have been afraid of ending 
in nothing. ‘The interest has unavoid- 
ably decrease« at almost every successive 
step of the progress, like a play that has 
its catastrophe in the first or second act. 
This, however, 1 could not help: 1 have 
done as well as TI could.” We shall not 
dwell upon the imbecility of such a 
finale; it displavs, perhaps, as much 
suund reasoning as any other part uf the 
bovk. But we may express our surprise 
that ‘friend Coleridge,” whose genius 
the critic has elsewhere observed, ‘ had 
angelic wings, and fed upon manna,” 
and whose ‘voice was like a pealing 
organ should have been reserved for 
the full application of the ungracious 
compliment conveyed in the words “ level 
ground; he will doubtless appreciate 
it as it deseryes, and not give its author 
another opportunity of abusing his hos- 
pitality, by inviting him again to the 
vicinity of the Lakes. By the way, Mr. 
Hazlitt has the audacity to pretend toa 
personal acquaintance with the ‘ most 
popular poets of the day!” We here, 
on the best possible authority, take leave 
to inform him, that there is not the 
least truth in his assertion,and that there 
is not one among that “community of 
soul” who would condescend to hold 
five minutes conversation with him. His 
intimacy with the Cockney versifier, 
Leigh Hunt, we give him full credit 
tor—* Birds of a feather,” &c. 

We shall now draw our observations 
to a close. We have, as we before 
hinted, been accused of excessive severity 
towards the immaculate knight of the 
brush, whose wortliless productions we 
have endeavoured to expose. Be it so. 
But let us ask, whether we have made 
one single assertion, unaccompanied by 
the most direct and positive proof of its 
consistency. That we have been in- 
fluenced by no private motives in our 
decisions upon Mr. Hazlitt’s character 
will, we dare say, be readily allowed, 
when we declare, that so far from being 
acquainted with him personal/y, we are 
not aware that we have ever seen him. 
Notwithstanding this, however, we have 
opportunities of noticing his progress in 
the career of sedition, which he little 
suspects: nor shall we give him up, 
while his pernicious writings require 
the neutralizing chemistry we can afford. 

There are men, and we are proud to 
disown the negative, at once an honour 
and an ornament to the critical press— 
men uniufluenced by prejudice, great 
in discernment, and liberal in inquiry ; 
but there are also those, who—like the 
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contemptible object of our present anj-. 
madversions, destitute of virtue, and 
barren in genius—choke up its avenue, 
poison its sources, and render it the 
minion of the basest and most unjustifj- 
able slander—the instrument of detrac- 
tion and perverted truth: by these, crj- 
ticism is rendered synonymous with ma- 
lignity, and satire with the most profli- 
gate abuse. Beneath their influence 
the dawning shoots of genius wither, 
their touch is barrenness, their breath 
pollution; they sterilize the soil they 
affect to amend ; and, living by the ruin 
they occasion—feeding on the blighted 
leaves of expiring genius—revelling in 
the riot of their profligate and aban- 
doned censure—they exclaim for the 
liberty of the press—that liberty which 
they daily abuse by a licentiousness dis- 
graceful to civilization. pe 





ON THE LIMITS OF THE SPAN IN BRIDGE 
BUILDING. 


MR. EDITOR, 


IT may seem a bold attempt to point 
out the limits which cannot be gone be- 
yond with safety in the span of a bridge; 
but in reality the question is not a diff- 
cult one; at least it is not difficult to 
arrive at an approximate result which 
is near enough the truth for any prac- 
tical purpose. 

When a bridge is constructed in the 
best manner possible, that is, when 
there isa maximum of strength witha 
minimum of materials, it is obvious the 
span that can. be accomplished will be 
the the greatest possible. Let us sup- 
pose, then, that the art of bridge build- 
ing has arrived at this degree of per- 
fection, and that the greatest load that 
can be trusted with safety on the ma- 
terial is known. It only remains to 
show, by the principles of mechanics, 
the extent to which a perfect structure 
may be carried; which may either give 
confidence to the supporters of bold 
schemes, or caution them what to avoid. 

Bridges may be divided into two 
kinds; viz. those designs which employ 
the force with which materials resist 
compression ; and those which depend on 
the resistance to tension: and the con- 
struction is more or less perfect in pro- 


portion as it reduces all strains to the 


one of these, or introduces parts where 
both the extending and compressing 
forces are employed. 

Now it is found by experiment, that 
the resistance of materials to either 
compression or extension is nearly 8 
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the area of the surface compressed or 
extended; but the weight is as the cubic 
content of the material: and whatever 
may be the area of the surface com- 
pressed, there is a certain height of the 
same material that would crush it; and 
also, if a prism of any material were sus- 
pended by its end, and its length was 
greater than a certain length, it would be 
pulled asunder by its own weight. 

Let A be the height of an equable 


column that could just be supported by 


its base, y = half the span of the arch, 
and c= the rise. Then the weight of 


the roadway, and framing of a bridge of 


jron, being nearly uniformly diffused, 


| the curve of equilibrium which should 


pass through the middle of the depth 

of the supporting framing should be 

a parabola; and, from the nature of 

the curve, the pressure propagated 

through the framing will be every where 
2 

as and consequently, greatest at the 


abutments. And when this pressure be- 
comes equal to the resisting force of the 
material,the framing will only just support 
its own weight. In this ease it will be, 


9 
. 


haz, which is wholly independent of 


the dimensions of the material employed. 


2 


But, in a parabola, 7” is equal to the 


radius of curvature at the vertex; and 
as the rise of a bridge cannot be great, 
the curvature will be sensibly uniform : 
Consequently, ho=r= -the radius of 
curvature. Let the ratio of the weight 
of the framing, to the weight of the road- 
way, beas lin. Then h=(n+1)r, or 


os 
mula the least rise that can be given to 
an arch may be found when the span is 
known. This formula applies equally 
to both kinds of construction; only in 
the one case, A must be a measure of 
the cohesive strength of the material, 
and in the other, of the resistance to 
crushing. 
Wrought, or Malleable Iron Bridges, on 

the principle of Suspension. 

In stating the cohesive force of a ma- 
terial we ought not to take its utmost 
force ; and, according to my own opi- 
hion, it should not be stated at a higher 
degree than that’ which produces a per- 
Wanent alteration in the structure of 
the material. Assuming this opinion to 
be correct, the load upon a square inch 


And from this simple for- 
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of malleable iron should not exceed 
14,000/bs. 

I am not aware that any experiments 
have been made directly on this subject, 
that is, to ascertain the pressure or ten- 
sion that produces a permanent change 
in the structure of the material. But 
an experiment, given in Mr. Barlow's 
Essay on the strength of materials, in- 
dicates that the value above a‘sumed is 
somewhat higher than it ought to be 
taken at. 

According to this experiment, a cylin- 
drical bar of iron, 2 inches in diameter, 
loaded with 45 tons, stretched 1-10th 
of an inch in 12 inches, and when the 
machine was relieved only recovered 
1-40th of aninch.* Now it is evident 
that a permanent change had been pro- 
duced by the action of this weight, and 
it also would appear, from observations 
that have been made on ductile bodies, 
that the weight that would produce the 
extension of 1-40th of an inch is as 
much as malleable iron will bear without 
alteration. Accordingly, the strain on 
a square inch should not exceed 8,020/hs. 
But taking 14,000/bs. as the value of the 
strain that should not be exceeded, and 
the specific gravity 7°6, we have rome 
4,242 feet; also taking the value of 
n—=1°5, which will not be too low a value 


h 
Then —— = 


n+l 
1697 feet = r, the radius of curva- 
ture. 


Consequently, in a bridge of 1,000 
feet span, the points of suspension 
should be about 74 feet above the lowest 
point of the curve. 


for large spans. 


2 
The equation hae shows that the 
zt 


strain is greatest at the abutment, or 
suspending point; and from the nature 





of the curve h—=—*, a being the angle 
sin. @ 


which the tangent of the curve forms 
with the horizon at the abutment. 


V7 n. @. 9... 
a= and 2 a 
Consequently, when a=45°, Ay, and 
r—ty- 
Also, when the span is 1,000 feet, and 


. 2°5 
n—2°5, Sin. a= —°295, and ¥y tan. @ 
2 


Hence, sin. a 





—7°72 feet, nearly the same as before. 





* Essay on the Strength of Timber, &c. 
p. 230. 
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Ina cast iron bridge, on the principle 
of suspension, assuming the value of A, 
sv that the strain may be equal to one- 
fourth of its cohesive force, we have by 
the experiments of Mr. G. Rennie 
4,664/6;. for the strain upon a square 
inch,* and A is nearly = 1,457 feet. 

And an arch of 1,000 feet span should 
be suspended from points 214 feet above 
the lowest point of the curve. 

Bridges on the principle of Compression. 

According to Mr. Rennie’s experi- 
ments, it required 9,773/bs. to crush a 
cube of cast iron, the side of which was 
4 of an inch.t And on the supposition 
that it is exposed to 1-4th of this pres- 
sure in the construction of a bridge, 
then we have / = 12,216 feet nearly. 
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Therefore, in an arch of 1,000 feet span, 
a 26 feet rise would be sufficient. 

From some experiments made by 
Rondelet on the strength of wrought 
iron to resist crushing, the strength of 
a square inch is 37,000rbs. ;* and the 
value of 4, equivalent to 1-4th of this 
pressure, is 2,803 feet. 

And an arch of 1,000 feet span should 
rise nearly 112 feet. 

Now having calculated the rise for 
the same span, for cast and malleable 
iron bridges, designed on different prin- 
ciples, it affords us the means of com- 
paring the fitness of these materials for 
different species of construction - which 
the following arrangement exhibits at 
one view : 
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Material. 


Kkkind of construction that 
employs the force of 


Versed sine to chord 
of 1,000 feet. 











Cast Iron . Compression 
Malleable Iron Tension 
Maileable Lron Compression 
Cast Iron Extension 


26 feet. 
74 feet. 
112 feet. 
214 feet. 











20, Bentinck street, Nov. 30, 1818. 
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THomas T'REDGOLD. 





AUTHENTIC AND INTERESTING PAR- 
TICULARS OF MARTIN LUTHER'S 
MARRIAGE. 


CONSIDERING Luther as_ the 
chosen apostle of our return to the pri- 
mitive doctrines and practices of Chris- 
tianity, whatever tends to remove even 
an almost faded stain, and to throw ad- 
ditional light on the exalted purity of 
his conduct, must be of high value in 
the eves of a Protestant public. The 
reader will recollect, that his marriage, 
but especially with a reformed nun, was 
in his own days, and has been, by many 
adverse writers, in subsequent times, 
charged upon him as a scandal never to 
be forgiven. Not contented with hold- 
ing up the act itself as a crime, his op- 
ponents were emulous to dishgure and 
overload it with attending circumstances 
of the blackest hue; without dreaming 
that the exemplary purity and integrity 
of him whom they made the chief actor 
in them, would repel their calumnies 
with a recoil which would inflict an ir- 
reparable wound on their own cause. 

In this and every other point of view, 
a plain narrative of the circumstances 
which preceded and accompanied his 
marriage, can scarcely fail to present an 





® Phil. Trans. Part I. 1818. 
+ Idem. p. 130. 


interesting object for the attention of 
your readers. It has been compiled by 
an eminent luminary of the Lutheran 
church, and is extracted from a work 
(published on the occasion of the recent 
centenary celebration of the Reforma- 
tion in Germany), in which none but 
original and most authentic sources have 
been consulted. It not only refreshes 
our recollection, but throws new light 
on many other pvints in Luther's noble 
pilgrimage through hardships, _ trials, 
temptations, and perils: and I may here- 
after take the liberty of bespeaking a 
few more pages for the further extracts 
1 have made from it. 

‘* ] must not delay,” says our author, 
“to add what is necessary on the sub- 
ject of Martin Luther's family. On the 
13th of June, 1525, he married CATHE- 
RINE of Bowa, who had escaped, in 
company with eight nuns of noble rank, 
from the convent of Nimptzsch, near 
Grimma, on Easter Eve, in 1523: and 
had been brought to Wittenberg by the 
assistance of Leonard Koppen, a citizen 
and councillor of Torgau. Luther took 
care that every one of these females, 
w hose individual names he has recerded,t 


— 





* L’Art de Batir. Tome iv. part il. Pp 
519. 
+ Epistol. F.u. p. 131. 
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should be lodged in good families, and 








spported by the contributions of the 
henevulent, until they could be re- 
toured to their relatives, or properly 
provided fur in sume other way. Ca- 
therine, or Kate de Bora, was placed 
under the care of the town clerk, Philip 


Reichenbach, who subsequently became 


, doctor and burgomaster of Witten- 
bere ; and whilst under bis roof she 
acquired general esteem and approba- 
tion by her modest and virtuous deport- 
ment. At that time Luther had not 
lent a thought to the married state ; 
but, on the contrary, gave himself no 
ttle trouble to bring about a union be- 
tween her and Dr. Glatz, the pastor of 
Orlainunda, to whem, however, she po- 
itively refused her hand, at the same 
ime acknowledging to Nic. Amsdorf, 
that if either himself or Luther were 
inclined to marry her, she was ready to 
contract honourable ties as the wife of 
the one or the other of them; sne also 
intreated Ainsdorf, as he was a friend 
of Luther's, to use his exertions towards 
putting an end to her espousal with 
Dr. Grlatz.* 

But, at a subsequent period, Luther 
felt himself powerfully impelled to enter 
into the married state; partly from his 
having become more tian ever convinced 
that it was consonant both to nature 
und the will of God; partly with a view 
that he might in no one point appear 
» countenance the vow of eternal 
tlibacy among the Roman Catholics, 
but, on the contrary, oppose them in 
this matter as he did on other points, 
ud encourage others, by his example, 
t0 do likewise ; and, in some degree, 
irom a desire to please his father, who 
tarnestly exhorted him to marry.t 

Martin Luther has been blamed by bis 
ends, and calumniated by his enemies, 
account of this marriage, and reports, 
® malignant as they are unfounded, 
ive been spread abroad concerning it: 
ut I feel no inclination either to revive 
it set about refuting them. Passing 
wer other details, | have merely to ob- 
*rve, that his union with Catherine de 
bora was an event quite unlooked for, 
ind his previous intention was communi- 
ited but to very few of his friends; 
et his marriage was not performed 
‘andestinely, but in a lawful and solemn 
tanner. The following were its cir- 
Unstances:—On the 13th June, 1525, 
Per iii, post ‘T'rinitatis,) about five 


“eee 


,” J. Frid. Mayeri disp. de Catherina Lu- 
“i conjuge. Ham. 1698, 
+ Mayer, ]. c. 67. 





o'clock in the evening, Luther, accom- 
panied by Lucas Cranach, Bugenhagen, 
and one Dr. Apel, a lawyer, whom 
he had called in, paid a visit to Reichen- 
bach, the town clerk, as being Cathe- 
rine’s guardian, and having sought her 
hand ot him received his consent. This 
was followed by the espousals; wed- 
ding rings were mutually exchanged, 
and the marriage ceremony was finally 
completed by Bugenhagen. A wedding 
supper, which Luther had prepared for 
the select few, terminated the solemnity. 
The next day, a public wedding banquet 
was given; and on this occasion, the 
senate of Wittenberg sent fourteen 
quarts of wine, in addition to the eus- 
tomary congratulations, and marriage 
gift.* Fourteen days afterwards, that 
is to say, on the 27th of June, Luther 
himself gave a public feast, to which 
his friends were invited by formal sum- 
mouses, as a testimonial of the marriage 
he had consummated. Among the 
guests there present, were Dr. Ruhl, 
the chancellor, Caspar Muller, Spa- 
latin, Nic. Amsdorf, Leonard Koppe, 
(whom he jocosely nick-named *“ the 
venerable Father Abbot,” in allusion 
to the flight from the convent,) his 
own father, and a number of other per- 
sons. 

No marriage could have proved the 
source of greater happiness than Lu- 
ther’s. Of his ardent affection for his 
consort there cannot exist more irrefrag- 
able evidence than the innumerable ex- 
pressions of tenderness, to which both 
his lips and his pen gave utterance ; in 
his wife he esteemed himself richer and 
happier than Cresus; nor would he, as 
he observed, have bartered his Kate 
for all the wealth of France and Venice. 

The customary superscription of his 
letters ran in these words: “ To my 
kind and beloved Kitty Luther, at Wit- 
tenberg; and whenever he was parti- 

ularly “smitten with any thing about 
fim, he used to call it “ his Kate.” On 
the other hand, she herself entertained 
the greatest esteem for her husband, 
and prized him highly; exhibiting, in 
her deportment, the perfect pattern of 
a good and pious wife, and manifesting 
the deepest concern for him on various 





* One of the marriage gifts, presented 
by the university, is spoken of by Mayer 
(§ 8, note k.), into whose possession it af- 
terwards came. The fourteen quarts of 
wine, and a present out of the public trea- 
sury, given by the magistracy of Witten- 
berg, are recorded in the Consilia Wittenb. 
P, iv. p. 19. 
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496 On Emigration, 
occasions.* Their happy union was 
blessed with six children, of whom four 
only were living at the time of Luther's 
death. 





ON EMIGRATION AND ITS EFFECTS. 
MR. EDITOR, 

HAVING in my preceding letters 
endeavoured to convince travellers of 
what they are to expect from the extor- 
tion practised on strangers who visit the 
Continent, and parents, of the mistaken 
notions hitherto entertained as to the 
superior efficacy of educating their chil- 
dren abroad, it remains for me to offer 
you a few additional remarks on the 
species of example held out to English 
visitors in general, particularly those 
who have gene to France for the pur 
pose of remaining for a considerable 
time; and this class is extremely nu- 
merous. It might well be considered 
as a useless waste of time, were I to 
dwell on the consequences of emigration 
to the number of gentlemen who have 
left this country merely to get out of 
their creditors’ way; or those others, 
who, after having exhausted their patri- 
mony, were obliged to cross the channel 
to enjoy the indispensable comforts of 
a glass of wine after dinner, were it 
not for the purpose of observing, that 
many of this description have not served 
to raise the character of Englishmen in 
the eyes of our neighbours, although 
their absence may be justly regarded as 
beneficial to the nation. It is of much 
more consequence to notice those of our 
countrymen in France, who are usually 
denominated “ Young men of fashion.” 
Mostly persons of fortune, or consider- 
able expectations, and in whose welfare 
the whole country, as well as their im- 
mediate relatives, cannot but feel a deep 
interest. There are always some hun- 
dreds of these gentlemen to be seen at 
Paris; and, to do them justice, they, 
with very few exceptions, take ample 
advantage of the extensive latitude af- 
forded by that most dissolute capital to 
the depraved of both sexes, and every 
country. Upon whatever pretence the 
class of individuals more particularly 
alluded to prevail on their parents or 
guardians to sanction a residence in 
Paris, whether it be, as some allege, 
to acquire the Parisian accent better, or 
for the purpose of frequenting the libra- 
ries and museums, the most superficial 





* Opp. Lutheri. T. 8. Altenb. f. 1005. 
Mayer. § 14. 
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observer is not long in discovering, that 
objects so well calculated to improve and 
enlarge the minds of our young country. 
men, are amongst the very last they 
pursue ; while in England, a va‘iety of 
local circumstances operate as salutary 
restraints on the increasing depravity of 
the age; and what with the influence of 
public opinion, combined with that of 
the press, if the various excesses in 
which the fashionable world is said to 
indulge, be not actually removed, they 
are at least kept in check; whereas, [ 
am justified in asserting that it is almost 
quite the reverse in the capital of France, 
In proof of this, it will be sufficient to 
point out the well known fact, that man 

practices which strike at the root of re- 
ligion and morals, and which are very 
properly the objects of legal prosecution 
in this country have long been tolerated 
by law in France, and are even made 
subservient to the pecuniary wants of 
the government ! !! —This isa monstrous 
truth; and if all the efforts made use of 
on this side the water should be unable 
to prevent the growing evils of prostitu- 
tion and vambiing, what can the state of 
that country be in which both the one 
and the other are encouraged by the Le- 
gislature! It would, in fact, fill many vo- 
lumes, were any one to set about enu- 
merating the endless catalogue of mise- 
ries and vices of every description, which 
must of necessity be constantly emanat- 
ing from these appalling pursuits in the 
capital and provincial cities of France, 
nor could any thing but an immense 
standing army, in the shape of a police, 
prevent the dreadful consequences of 
such a system. When the deliberate 
perpetration of crime is tolerated by go- 
vernment, and the people are naturally 
of a military turn, where is the wonder 
at the French people being not only 
fickle, but ever ready to embrace any 
system of conquest or politics that may 
be offered to them? I am, however, di- 
gressing; and have to observe, that 
those of our young and inexperienced 
countrymen, who are not perfectly in- 
vulnerable to the various allurements 


which are, as it were, forced upon them © 
at Paris, are sure to feel the bitter con- — 


sequences of their weakness in some Way 
_or another: if their constitutions survive 
afew months’ residence in the French 
metropolis, it rarely happens that theit 
health is not considerably impaired, 
while there is every probability of their 
returning home, after having imbi 

manners and principles which are totally 


ipcompatible with English notions, * 
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ther of honour or virtue. Such will be 
the result of our youth entering into the 
shameless debaucheries of the Palais 
Royal, than which there is not a more 
scandalous receptacle of vice and infamy 
in all Europe. 

After what has been advanced on the 
nature of those examples which are con- 
stantly before the eyes of one sex, need 
I add, that those to which our lovely 
countrywomen are exposed, cannot fail 
to produce the worst effects, while their 
grossness in some things, and insinuat- 
ing poison in others, are equally calcu- 
lated to shock minds trained to previous 
habits of decorum and chastity. Those 
who have any acquaintance with conti- 
nental manners need not be informed 
that, not only is conversation interlard- 
ed with a great variety of expressions 
both offensive and inadinissible to British 
society, but several peculiarities as to 
manners are prevalent in France, Ger- 
many, and Italy, that neither of the 
sexes in this country can look upon 
without adegree of horror, much less be 
induced to adopt them. Nothing tends 
so strongly to mark the progress of man- 
ners towards true refinement, as the su- 
perior delicacy of domestic habits in this 
country, when compared to those of 
other nations, and yet they are destined 
to be lost on those who are long exposed 
to witness the manners of the Conti- 
neut, or if sufficiently inflexible to resist 
the contagion, it is next to impossible 
that it does not sap the foundation so 
careiully laid in early life: without pre- 
tending to say that I have seen any very 
glaring instances, wherein an English 
female appeared to have forsaken the 
unequalled delicacy of native habits, I 
can truly assert, that during a residence 
of several months, both in France and 
Italy, together with occasional visits to 
these countries, a single day has never 
passed without my having had some op- 
portunity of observing our females ex- 
posed to examples which would be con- 
sidered as extremely improper in Eng- 
land. 

I have already noticed how passion- 
ately fond of dancing the whole popu- 
lation of France is, and the very conspi- 
cuous share it occupies in their system 
of education ; I should now state, that in 
addition to the pas-seul, pas-de-deur, 
cotillion, quadrille, &c. &c. the English 
pupils are also taught to excel in the 
waltz, that voluptuous dance of German 
nuturalized in the 


higher circles of this country, and which 
tals the fandango of Spain as to its 
New Monruiy Mac.—No, 69, 


On Emigration, and tts Effects. 


indelicacy. Sunpay is moreover the 
pene in each week chosen all over 

rance for the universal exhibition of 
levity; and there is, perhaps, no greater 
crime in the eyes of our sprightly neigh - 
bours than the very dull and old-fashion 
ed way in which we pass our Sabbath: 
amongst our opposite friends it is de 
voted to every species of gaiety, from the 
buffoonery which fills the streets at day- 
light, to the village fétes and crowded 
theatres that close at midnight. Now 
in suffering the people of France to pass 
their Sunday as seemeth most agreeable 
to them, will you believe it, Mr. Editor, 
that in conformity to the old maxim 
about following the example of the Ro- 
mans while in Rome, many of the Eng- 
lish families settled with their children 
abroad, freely participate in the Sunday 
sports, not only by frequenting the 
theatres, and going to fétes des villages, 
but also in giving card-parties at their 
own houses! I have, besides, often seen 
grown up young ladies, of highly respect- 
able families, joining French partners in 
the waltzing at a village féte on Sunday. 
Although there may be nothing either 
very heinousorcriminalin all this, I mere- 
ly contend that it is not only new, but in- 
consistent with British manners: how 
far its continuance may be calculated to 
improve our morals, [ leave others to 
judge. 

Having thus discharged what I was 
led to consider as an act of duty to the 
public, I take my leave for the present. 
However invidious it may appear to 
some, nothing should deter us from 
pointing out what has a tendency to un- 
dermine or corrupt manners; and al- 
though no one is more sensible of how 
greatly arts, sciences, and civilization 
are indebted to the characteristic ge- 
nius of France, than myself, I am con- 
vinced that we can gain nothing very 
useful from the adoption of those man- 
nérs and customs which have been 
hitherto imported from the opposite 
shores. Such was the motive which led 
to the foregoing desultory observations : 
should they happily tend to prevail on 
our countrymen to consider the subject 
of emigration in its true light, and above 
all, persuade them that their children 
may be educated with infinitely greater 
advantages in England than France, the 
writer will have the gratifying consola- 
tion to reflect, that he has not occupied 
your valuable time in vain. 

I am, Sir, &e. 
VIATOR. 
for, 10, 1818. 4 
38 


Brighton, 
Vou. X. 
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THE WELSH INDIANS. 
MR. EDITOR, 

AMONGST the numerous theories 
recently broached on the subject of dis- 
covery, there is probably none more ¢ al- 
culated to excite curivsity and enquiry 
than the singular assertion relative to 
the Welsh Indians, said to exist Im one 
of the western statesof North America. 
Although at the first view of this cu- 
rious question, it has all the appearance 
of absurdity and fiction, yet a writer in 
the Courier has discussed it with all pos- 


sible ceremony, citing the chrot niclers of 


Wales to prove that an enterprizing 
chief left that country as early as the 
eleventh century, and returned some 
years after to procure supplies of men 
and other requisites for a colony he had 
established in a newly-discovet red region 
to the west. Independently of the va- 
rious testimonies brought in support of 
his arguments, they certainly derive con- 
siderable claims to attention, when 
coupled with the remains of regular for- 
tifications described in Lewis and Clarke's 
travels to discover the source of the 
Missouri, together with the scarcely 
less extraordinary communication of an 
American gentleman, who states, that 
several Roman coins have been lately dug 
up in the immediate vicinity of the above 

river. Although this very mysterious 
subject has been one of great astonish- 
ment to me ever since it was first stated 
in the public prints, my attention is more 
particularly called forth at present, by 
the perusal of your corresp: dent “<i,.'8 

description of the ancient fortification on 
Pen Maen Mawr, (see the New 
Monthly Mag. for November,) which 
seems to bear a most striking ai nalogy 
to the one described by Siessrs. Lewis 
and Clarke—particularly as to its capa- 
cious extent. Without attempting to 
form any decisive opinion as to the real 
state of this question, which would be 
altogether premature in the present 
stage of it, surely its farther elucidation 
presents a very interesting field of re- 

kearch; and, judging from the talents 
displayed by “ L.” 
Cambrian History aud Antiquities, | 
am induced to think few writers would 
be better able to ascertain how far we 
are justified in cherishing the romantic 
belief, of America having beendiscovered 


bya Welsh navigetor. What witii tie 
historical relations handed down by 
Cambrian authors, fortress en the 
banks of the Missouri, and Boman coins 


said to have been recently feund on 


them. there are certainly sufficient data to 


The Welsh Indians.— Pope's Eloisa. 


in his illustration of 
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stimulate as well as sanction the enquiry, 
Should, therefore, your valuable corre- 
spondent from Caen take it up, there jg 
little doubt of his affording a rich treat 
to the readers of the New Monthly Ma. 
gazine. E. B. 
November 15, 1818. 
POPE'S ELOISA. 
MR. EDITOR, 

'TO preserve the memory of the good 
and the great, and truly to display their 
merits, is a sacred duty incumbent on 
the living; while, on the contrary, wan- 
tonly to tarnish their character, must be 
deemed in the highest degree base, and, 
indeed, a species s of impiety. The vindi- 
cation of the celebrated Eloisa, inserted 
in your Magazine for August, must there- 
fore be viewed with pleasure by every 
generous mind; and the more so, as it 
appears to be of a decisive nature, not 
resting on plausible or ingenious argu- 
ments, but on certain and incontroverti- 
ble proofs. It is truly painful vo reflect 
that Abelard and Eloisa, whose fine ac- 
compiishments shed a lustre on the dark 
age in which they lived, after having en- 
dured so much persecution and misfor- 
tune in their life-time, should now be 
doomed to perpetual infamy in the classic 
pages of Pope. Their amours. which 
only a severe casuist will be much dis- 
posed to blame, and which are character- 
ized by a degree of purity and elevation, 
as well as ardor, scarcely to be equalled 
in the fictions of romance, are there 
painted, as  yeur correspondent has 
shewn, in the vulgar colours of mere sen- 
suality and libidinousness. It is at all 
times the province of poetry, not to vilify, 
surely, but to refine and adorn whatever 
it touches. In the present instance, just 
materials might have been found, with- 
out the aid of poetical embellishment, to 
have placed in the most favourable point 
of view the actions of these memorable 
lovers; but from an attentive perusal of 

their letters, I find the assertion of 

«W.N.” to be perfectly just, that their 
reaj sentiments are not only different, 
but directly opposite to those ascribed to 
them by the poet. 

Such singularly corrupt and flagitious 
conduct, it must be allowed to be highly 
roper To me ik with particular reproba- 
ion. Pope is justly esteemed one of our 

t-rate class ics, and his works are read 
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we all w ho aspit re to elegance of taste. 
Iris Eloisa, in part ticular, Is praised with- 
out reserve by all the erities: and being 
intermixed with vp any beautiful and ub 
lime sentiments, its insidious and ! 
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flammatory descriptions are much more 
dangerous than the undisguised obscenity 
of other writings. A poet, on the whole, 
so dignified and philosophical, it is evi- 
dent, must spread the contagion of his 
immorality into a wider ¢ ircle than such 
writers as Rox theater, Vanburgh, Con- 
greve, or Farquhar, who, on account of 
their notorious grossness, have fallen 
into a kind of general proscription and 
partial oblivion. ‘The great Dryden, 
also, must unhappily be ranked among 
this licentious and detested crew. We 
learn, in Mr. Scott’s Life of this poet, 
that his personal conduct was decent and 
correct; but that, in order to gratify 
the predominant taste of his age, he was 
oblived to season with obscenity his 
dramatic writings. But Pope being in 
easy circumstances was under no such 
necessity. No excuse, however, can be 
admitted for any writer, in whatever cir- 
cumstances he may be, who, instead of 
instructing, exerts his intellectual facul- 
ties for the purpose of degrading and de- 
bauching his readers. ‘ How odious,” 

says a profound philosopher of the last 
age, “ ought those writers to be, who 
thus spre: ad infection th rough their na- 
tive country; employing the talents 
which they have received from their 
Maker most traitorously against himself, 
by endeavouring to corrupt and disfigure 
his creatures. If the comedies of Con- 
greve did not rack him with remorse in 
his last moments, he must have been 


lost to all sense of virtue.”—Llements of 


Criticism. 

It is worthy of observation, that the 
famous Peter Pindar attempts to defend 
himself in his various improprieties from 
the authority and example of Pore. In 
the following passage, alluding to |his 
gross misrepresentations of Eloisa’s sen- 
timents, he holds himself altogether jus- 
tifiable in his indelicacies, when a poet 
of so much moral pretension, has, ashe 
thinks, even exceeded him in this re- 
spect. It is to be lamented when im- 
morality happens to be embellished by 
genius, to which, it must be confessed, 
this writer has undoubted claims. In 
the midst of all his ludicrousness and 
vulgarity, noble bursts of true poetic 
fire. often appear; and I am not sure 
but that he has made as great an im- 
pression on the public as any of his nu- 
Iherous contemporary poets; and has as 
gool a chance as any of them to descend 
to future times. THe is the inventor of 
anew species of humour; and on all sub- 
jects, whether high or low, is eminently 
original. The metaphorical allusion to 


Pope’s Eloisa. 


Etna, for instance, in these justificatory 
lines, to which I refer, is particularly 
bold and striking :— 


Miss Heloise, that warm young lass, I ween, 
Says things that cover modesty with 
shame : 
1 must confess I never saw nineteen 
Pour such an Etna forth of amorous 
flame. 
Were Peter now to sing in such a style, 
What icdy-mouth would yield the bard a 
smile? 
No!—tfrowns would fill their faces in its 
stead. 
And yet— 
I see no lips with blushing anger ope, 
And cry,“ I loath the nasty leaves of Pope.’’ 


Thus we see that Pope is reprehensi- 
ble, not only for his glaring injustice to 
Eloisa, but also for his extensive propa- 
gation of vice. 

Although the proofs of the innocence 
and dignity of Eloisa’s love, adduced b 
your correspondent, may be deemed suf- 
ficient, vet, as it is important in every 
puint of view, as much as possible, to 
counteract the false and dissolute pic- 
tures drawn by the peet, he might, with 
propriety, have enlarged on this part of 
his subject. Nothing, for instance, can 
place the mutual esteem and affection 
of Abelard and Eloisain a fairer light 
than that, although possessed of hearts 
in the highest degree susceptible, they 
were never known in the whole course 
of their lives to have entertained any 
passion except for each other. Vulgar 
love is always loose and indiscriminate. 
The following anecdote, which Abelard 
relates to his friend Philintus, affords a 
pleasing and striking proof of the high 
and particular regard which he had for 
Eloisa, and which inspired in her breast 
a similar, but sublimer flame: — * It 
being impossible that I could live with- 
out seeing Eloisa, | endeavoured to en- 
gage her servant, whose name was Aga- 
ton, in my interest. She was brown, 
well shaped; a person superior to the 
ordinary rank: her features were regu- 
lar, and her eyes sparkling; fit to raise 
love in any man whose heart was not 
prepossessed by another passion. I met 
her alone, and entreated her to have 
pity on a distressed lover. She answer- 
ed, that she would undertake any thin 
to serve me; but there was a rewar 
At these words [ opened my purse and 
shewed the shining metal.—‘ You are 
mistaken,’ said she, smiling, and shaking 
her head; ‘ you do not know me. Could 
gold tempt me-—a rich abbot takes his 
nightly station and sings under my win- 
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dow: he offers to send me to his abbey, 
which he says is situate in the most plea- 
sant country in the world. A courtier 
offers me a considerable sum, and assures 
me I need not have any apprehen- 
sions; for if our amours have conse- 
quences, he will marry me to his gentle- 
man, and give him a handsome employ- 
ment. To say nothing of a young 
officer, who patrols about here every 
night, and makes his attacks after all 
imaginable forms. It must be love only 
that could oblige him to follow me; for 
1 have not, like your great ladies, any 
rings or jewels to tempt him; yet, dur- 
ing all his siege of love, his feather and 
his embroidered coat have not made any 
breach in my heart: I shall not quickly 
be brought to capitulate. I am too faith- 
ful to my first conqueror ;—and then she 
looked earnestly on me. I answered, 
I did not understand her discourse. 
She replied, ‘ For a man of sense and 
allantry, you have a very slow appre- 
ere I am in love with you Abelard. 
J know you adore Eloisa; I do not blame 
you. I desire only to enjoy the second 
place in your affections. I have a tender 
heart as well as my mistress. You may, 
without difficulty, make returns to my 
passion: do not perplex yourself with 
unfashionable scruples. A prudent man 
ought to love several at the same time. 
If one should fail, he is not then left un- 
rovided.. You cannot imagine, Phi- 
hats how much [I was surprized at these 
words. So entirely did I love Eloisa, 
that, without reflecting whether Agaton 
spoke any thing reasonable or not, [ 
immediately left her. A woman rejected 
is an Outrageous creature. When I had 
one a little way from her, I looked 
yack, and saw her biting her nails in the 
rage of disappointment; which made me 
fear, and justly too, as I soon experienced, 
fatal consequences.” 
J. Briggs. 
London, Nov. 4, 1818. 





MODERN PLAGIARISTS. 
MR. EDITOR, 

I HAVE been considerably amused 
with the observations of your ingenious 
eorrespondent ‘“ W.” on the prevalence 
of Plagiarism amongst the moderns.— 
Those of another writer in the same 
number, (vide New Monthly Magazine 
for the present month,) on “ literary 
imitation,” furnish additional proofs of 
people’s disposition to adopt the thoughts 
of others, when not inclined to conjure 
up the spirits of their own fancy. As 
there is no rule for limiting poetical 


Modern Plagiarists. 








[Jan. I, 


license, no wonder that the children of 
Apollo should be most distinguished in 
the above species of piracy, which, like 
some others, has been consecrated by 
custom until it passes with the generality 
of readers as a matter of course. If al] 
the poetic world were as happy in their 
illustration of borrowed plumes as the 
noble author of ‘‘ Childe Harolde’s Pil. 
grimage, who, like another Midas, pos. 
sesses the rare talent of turning what- 
ever he touches into gold—witness his 
beautiful paraphrase of Filicaja’s cele- 
brated sonnet, ** O! Italia, Italia! tu cui 


feo la Sorte,”* &c. in the fourth canto— 


their fondness for drawing on the brains 
of living and departed genius would be 
infinitely less liable to animadversion. 
At present, the examples of plagiarism, 
like all other bad ones, have become un- 
urually contagious, extending to prose 
as well as poetry; and here 1 must beg 
leave to point out the unblushing length 
to which the system of borrowing (.. e. 
“ taking what is not your own”) is car- 
ried by the periodical and daily press of 
this eountry, particularly the latter, in 
which it seems to have assumed all the 
character of a regular trade, to the in- 
jury of individual fame, and appropria- 
tion of that which should be acknow- 
ledged, at least, if not respected. The 
bitter complaints put forth by one or two 
suffering editors, appear rather to have 
increased than diminished the evil. No- 
thing, therefore, but an appeal to pub- 
lic opinion and proper exposure of the 
fact, is likely to produce any change in 
so unwarrantable a practice. ‘Though 
facts illustrative of the foregoing asser- 
tion might be brought home to the feel- 
ings of nearly all the editors of news- 
papers in London, I shall content my- 
self with pointing out an instance where- 
in it has more immediately affected your 
own truly valuable miscellany. Having 
read Mr. Mitford's interesting account 
of * Lord Bvron’s residence in_ the 
Island of Mitylene,” in two or three 
different newspapers, one of whichis also 
in the weekly habit of helping itself to a 
slice of the Literary Gazette, without 


acknowledging the prolific source, [ na- 
turally concluded—particularly on look- — 


ing at the heading, “To THe Epitor, 
and seeing no mention of the New 


Monthly at the end—that it must have — 


been a specificcontribution to the Editors 





@ The whole of this admirable sonnet is | 


quoted by the Editor of Pananti’s Residence 
at Algiers, in his note on the 
of Italy, prefixed to the end of that v0 
lume. 
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of those papers ; what was my surprize 
on receiving your publication somewhat 
later than usual, to find Mr. M.’s well 
written communication amongst its 
pages! Previous to which I really be- 
lieved that you had no claim to priority 
in bringing it before the public. To say 
the least of such conduct in the literary 
purveyors of the day, it is extremely dis- 
ingenuous, and, in my humble opinion, 
not less intrusive on the rights of pro- 
perty than many of those acts to which 
the legislature has very properly award- 
ed its disapprobation if not punishment. 
Although a certain latitude may be 
allowed to the daily papers in the choice 
of paragraphs, which become a species 
of public property when once promul- 
gated, it cannot be denied that when an 
original literary article is copied without 
acknowledgement, it must be regarded 
a8 2 PLAGIARISM to all intents and pur- 
poses. Hoping that some of your nu- 
merous correspondents may take up the 
question, I am, yours, &c. 
Aw OBSERVER. 
November 25, 1818. 





ON THE ESTABLISHMENT OF A NEW 
SYSTEM OF AGRICULTURE. 
MR. EDITOR, 

THE multiplication of small farms 
with a view to affording the public a bet- 
ter and a cheaper supply of poultry, and 
the smaller agricultural articles, having 
long been a popular sentiment amongst 
us, I have the pleasure of announcing to 
you that a new agricultural system, di- 
vested of the disadvantages to which 
small farms are subject under the esta- 
blished agricultural regime, has been 
conceived and arranged; and is now in 
a forward state of preparation for bring- 
ing before the public, with a view of as- 
certaining their sentiments upon it. 

As the narrow limits allotted to each 
miscellaneous article ina Magazine do 
not admit of going into details of a com- 
prehensive subject, the essence of it may 
be briefly stated to be, that by affording 
a larger scope to the employment of hu- 
man labour to be advantageously exerted 
through newly - invented mechanical 
means, in lieu of having recourse to the 
usual expedient of employing agricul- 
tural horses in the tillage of the soil, the 
great excess of it now in the market 
may be turned to a beneficial account, 
both as to enabling the individuals them- 
selves to acquire the comforts of life 
through the laudable medium of their 
industry, and relieving the public from 
the pressure of their present heavy poor 
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rates proportionably; and at the same 
time, affording a more abundant supply 
of provisions to the public markets, from 
the two-fold causes of thus converting 
to the use of the human species, that por- 
tion of the produce of the soil which has 
hitherto been consumed by useful but 
devouring agricultural horses, joined to 
the enlarged production of the fruits of 
the earth, which will infallibly be caused, 
according to the laws of nature, by the 
elements of luxuriant vegetation, water, 
sun, manure, and the pulverization of 
the soil being advantageously brought 
into chemical action in unison with each 
other. These constitute the leading 
features of its various recommendations, 
as the public generally are concerned in 
the question. 

As enlarging the sum of agricultural 
comforts and happiness, according to the 
multiplication of these kinds of tenures, 
it is to be observed, as relates to the 
tenant, that a double produce being ob- 
tained from the same Jand at a double 
expense of cultivation, will yield him 
three times the profit it formerly did; 
which may be thus briefly explained. 
Taking the old calculation that a farm 
ought to produce three rents—the one 
for the landlord, another for the ex- 
penses of its cultivation, and the third 
for the maintenance of the tenant's fa- 
mily—if we take the gross produce as 
being 30/., this gives 10/. to each item: 
but this, by being doubled, produces 60/.; 
so that allotting to the landlord his 10/. 
and allowing 20/. as the doubied expense 
of cultivation; these two sums bein 
added together make but 30/.; leaving 
the remaining 30/. as the profit to im- 
proved cultivation, instead of the 10/7. 
upon the old plan. To realize these 
ideas will be the grand object of our en- 
deavours, which we propose to attain by 
three Uistinct means. First, by a supe- 
rior cultivation of the soil, as before ex- 
pressed ; secondly, by a quicker succes- 
cession of crops, and by an improved 
method of making the most of them; 
and thirdly, by breeding and feeding off 
upon them, by improved methods, a 
more profitable stock than sheep and 
oxen —pigs, poultry, rabbits, pigeons, 
and even game, if legislative countenance 
be given thereto; upon which last head, 
as it differs from the established agricul- 
tural opinion almost universally diffused 
throughout the land, we propose to join 
issue with them upon the question,when- 
ever they think proper to give notice of 
trial. How greatly the landed interest 
of the country are interested in the adop- 
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tion of these measures, will be manifest 
enough on merely a slight consideration 
of them: for as it is the characteristic 
of all the different kinds of small stock 
enumerated, that their natural fecun- 
dity is such, that a few well selected 
parent pairs of each would soon multi- 
ply their species into any extent of stock 
it might be advisable to keep. The ex- 
pense of this, therefore, would be so 
small, compared with that of stocking a 
farm of the same size with the larger 
animals, and furnishing it, also, with the 
necessary paraphernalia of waggon- 
carts, harness, plougis, harrows, and 
agricultural horses, that the competition 
for the occupancy of these poultry farms, 
whose returns also are so comparatively 
quick, will be broug lit within the reach 
of thousands, ‘who were before excluded 
from aspiring to the tenantry of even a 
small corn and eatt!e farm, from the 
pure want of the necessary capital to ma- 
nage it. 

The interest of the soil will also be 
consulted in these arrangements beyond 
all furmer example; for here will be not 
only the greatest part of the heavy green 
crops proposed to be raised consumed on 
the land, which will therefore furnish 
abundant manure accordingly for repro- 
duction in future years, but this quantity, 

reat as it is already from its own re- 
sources, will be constantly i in the way of 
being augmented by the addition of the 
rich ‘articles bought i in from other lands 
for the purpose of fattening off the stock 
for market: a principle which will render 
corn farms tributary to them in this im- 
portant particular for producing heavy 
crops from the soil; which will again be 
assisted by another of still more import- 
ance, as the irrigation water proposed to 
be plentifully supplied, and constantly at 
hand to use at discretion, will of itself be 
in the nature of another standing manure 
heap, constantly furnishing its contents: 
so that with all these inherent and ex- 
trinsic advantages, aided by the further 
consideration that the outskirts of es- 
tates, which are sufficiently compact in 
themselves for the purpose, may vir- 
tually be rendered of the value of home- 
stead land bv being converted into poul- 
try farms. What is true of the compe- 
tition likely to be excited by inviting 
circumstances for their tenantry, will sleo 
be so for the purchase of them, upon 
the same principles, whenever the party 
may wish to convert them into money. 
The annual additional value they will 
acquire as the plantations of fruit-trees 
upon them advance towards maturity, is 
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also to be added to their other recommen. 
dations, as well as under these circum. 
stances their being an improving pro- 
perty generally, and particularly as the 
neighbourhoods around them increase, 

Nor have the interests of the ec capital. 
ists, also, been forgotten amongst these 
numerous arrangements and combina. 
tions, as novel as they are important; 
but, on the contrary, a wide field for 
speculation will be opened to their view, 
in which they may employ the telescopes 
of their understanding to determine for 
themselves how far they may or may 
not employ their money to greater an- 
nual advantage, in inv esting it in the new 
species of hydro-landed property pro- 
posed to be created, than either the 
public funds, mortgages, or personal se- 
curities will yield them. Suffice it for 
the present to state, generally, that if 
the lands in Great Britain and [reland 
were improved so as to pay only a shil- 
ling per acre on an average in water 
rent, for money laid out to pay the 
monied men five per cent. for their 
money invested therein, this would ab- 
serb about sixty million pounds sterling 
laid out in their permanent improve- 
ment, and the enrichment of their re- 
spective neighbourhoods in the first in- 
stance: but as the money thus disbursed 
is not annihilated, but only changes 
hands by being thrown into circulation 
through the media of the labourers, ar- 
tificers, &e. to whom it is paid as the 
wages of labour, and purchase of mate- 
ri: iis ; ; and as the annual revenue thereby 
created, and figuratively speaking, spring- 
ing out of the earth, would be three 
millions sterling, it follows, that when 
the first year’s interest was received 
there would be sixty-three millions of 
money in the monied market looking out 
for objects in which advantageously to 
employ itself: in the next year some- 
thing more than sixty-six millions, and 
so on progressively, according to the na- 
ture of compound interest: so that one 
batch of improvements, as of the estates 
in one lordship for instance, being once 
effected, will necessarily be the precursor 
of succeeding ones. 





ANECDOTE OF DR. FORDYCE. 


MR. EDITOR, 
THE descrintion given in your last 
Magazine, (p. 388, ) of the different effects 
produced on the minds of Dr. JoHnso* 
and Mr. Farmer, from the — 
a passage in “ Markham's Booke,” 


titled “The Difference between Chur 
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and Gentlemen,” proves the liability to 
which men of the most acute understand- 
ings are subject, of considering the same 
mitter or circumstance in con‘ra7vy points 
of view: and to this source may be 
traced the greatest part of those contro- 
versies with which the world is at pre- 
sent inundated. 

On the ev/ire subject, there is no 


| doubt that Dr. Johnson and Mr. Farmer 


would have perfectly agreed ; whereas, 
a partial view of it, oceasions one pli- 
losopher to be struck with horror, whilst 
the other is merely excited to risibility! 
That there was nothing 
“blasphemous,” or “ vidiculous,” in the 
passage alluded to, may be deduced from 
the circumstance of an eminent dissent- 
ing minister, and a man whose literary 
attainments were universally acknow- 
ledged —(1 mean the late Dr. Fordyce) 
averting gravely from the pulpit, that 
«Jesus Christ, considering ‘his educa- 
tion, was verv much of a gealleman.” 
Yours, &c. Laicus. 
Widecombe Crescent, Bath, 
Dec. 5th, 1818. 


CORRECTION OF AN ERROR RESPECT- 
ING THE MAYOR OF CHESTER. 
MR. EDITOR, 

THERE is an error in your corre- 
spondent’s, ‘THOMAS AP RICHARDS, let- 
ter, ia the Magazine tor last month. 
The name of the mayor of Chester, hung 
by Reinallt, was Brown, and not Byrne: 
in other respects the story is correct ; 
but | fear there is not plot enough for 
a sinele Auvodecimo, unless the tale be 
extended by the addition of more inci- 
dent. It is well known, that, for centu- 
ries, Chester was the scene of continual 
bloodshed: the Welshmen attended the 
rreat fairs in multitudes; and quarrels 
; eral consequences. 
ish towns on the borders exhi- 
hited the same scenes. Put it roust not 
be supposed that Brown -taue mavor -at 
tended Mold fair in his eivic capacity: 
he was there, 
connected with !1 ) 
and entering into a party squabble with 
ome of his fellow -citizens Who aceoin- 
panied him, fell a victim to the fury of 
aman, who could be conside 
hetter than Rob Roy, or any other pre- 
datory partisan. ‘There are certainiy 
any tales connected with the Welsh 
border feuds, which, were they thrown 
into “a tangible shape,” would prove 
highly interesting. Perhaps I mav be 
‘nabled to collect a few for you, leaving 
to vour discretion to make such al- 
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terations and embellishments as you 
think necessary for “getting up” the 
whole in a manner calculated to excite 
the attention of the public.—The Tri- 
apes, &c. which are given by Sir Phillip 
Richards (for we know him by no other 
name in this neighbourhood) as novel- 
fies in his superannuated Magazine, 
were printed and published in a collected 
furm twenty-five vears ago. I am, &c. 
Cuerileon. CAMBRO-BRITTANICUS. 





SABINA; 


Or, Scenes at the Tviletie of a rich Roman 
Lady. 


(Continued.) 





SUPPLEMENT TO THE SECOND SCENE. 


Different kincs of head-dresses and hair- 
pins worn by the Roman Ladies. 


IN the early and ruder ages of Rome, 
beture the introduction of luxury, the 
simplest, and probably the most general, 
head-dress was furmed by twisting up 
the hair, after separating it on the fore- 
head, and making a kind of roll round 
the head. This roll was confined by a 
narrow band, (t@.ia, fuscia,) such as 
may still be seen on many antique fe- 
male heads. This head-dress was very 
convenient for fixing on the crowns 
which the Roman ladies wore during 
sacrifices and festivals. The crown was 
placed upon the roll of hair; and from 
antique monuments it would appear, 
that a similar kind of head-dress was 
common among the Grecian women, 
who never failed to combine grace with 
simplicity. ‘The hair thus twisted up, 
was formed into a bow either on the 
back or front of the head. The vestals 
were the models which the Roman ma- 
trons imitated; and as the former 
wore a veil descending from the crown 
of the head over the shoulders, and 
concealing the hair, the married wo- 
men adopted the same dress, with 
this difference, that they allowed a 
few artiully arranged curls to play 
over the forehead. Fashion, however, 
soon added a new ornament to this cog- 
fume: it was borrowed from the Greeks, 
and consisted of a kind of semi-circle, 
or bandexu, placed on the forehead, and 
so ingeniously surrounded with hair, 
that only the most prominent part of 
the semi-circle projected from among 
the heir to form the diadem. Luxury, 
taste, and extravagance continued to in- 
crease; and when Rome became the 
rallying point for the people of every 
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nation laying claim to polished manners 
and refined taste, the head-dresses of 
the Roman ladies assumed an endless 
variety of forms. The custom of inter- 
mingling pearls with the hair, which was 
introduced during the latter periods of 
the republic, came from the Kast. When 
the ladies visited the temples of the 
Egyptian gods, they usually wore on 
their heads, during the mysteries, fea- 
thers, lotos, flowers, and other emblems 
of fertility and nature. ‘The famous 
Isis table presents abundant proofs of 
this custom. From the age of Sylla 
to the close of the seventh century after 
the building of Rome, the worship of 
Jsis and Serapis became general through- 
out Italy. Having thus constantly be- 
fore their eyes the deformed statues of 
the Egyptian gods, the Roman women 
gradually became accustomed to their 
monstrous head-dresses; and they at 
length admired all that was most ridi- 
culously preposterous. Every new con- 
quest, every triumphal procession, taught 
these women, so ezger for novelty, some 
new method of tyeing, plaiting, or curl- 
ing their hair. But nothing produced 
so great and singular a change in the 
fashion of head-dresses, as the conquests 
of the German tribes of Belgium and 
the banks of the Rhine. The taste for 
the fair and reddish hair, common among 
the inhabitants of the banks of the 
Rhine, the Scheldt, and the Meuse, was 
so general, that it became a perfect ma- 
nia. The Roman ladies, not satisfied 
with importing from these barbarous 
regions all kinds of pomatums and soaps, 
for transforming their hair to the ad- 
mired yellow colour, but they robbed 
the fair-haired Cattian and Secambrian 
women of their natural tresses; and 
shops were established at Rome for sel- 
ling plaits and bows of German hair, 
which the Roman ladies fixed on their 
heads with all the art imaginable. Not 
very long back this rage for fair hair 
prevailed in France; it was merely a 
revival of the fashionable folly of the 
Romans. Enormous sums of money 
were squandered away to change black 
hair inte yellow and red; and when the 
taste for extravagance had reached the 


very utmost degree, the use of gold hair-- 


powder was introduced. 

When Ovid wrote his Art of Love, 
the ladies had invented so many dil- 
ferent modes of twisting, curling, and 
plaiting their hair, that he says he might 
as well attempt to count the acorns on 
a large oak, as to enumerate all their 
ephemeral fashions. What excellent 


Sabina. 
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advice that tasteful connoisseur gives to 
the fair sex: she who has a long coun. 
tenance should wear her hair flat op 
the forehead, letting it fall in large curls 
over the ears; but a round face on the 
contrary, requires that the hair should 
be collected on the forehead in a bow, 
with the ears uncovered. ‘Those expert 
females, who contrive to adapt ever 

new fashion to the natural form of their 
countenance, and make it augment the 
advantages with which nature has adorn- 
ed them, will be astonished to find, that 
the old master in the Art of Love has 
betrayed their secret. The most ele- 
gant head-dress is always that which 
gives the most agreeable oval form to 
the countenance. All the infinite va- 
riety of head-dresses worn by the Ro- 
‘nan ladies, may, however, be divided 
into two principal classes. The natural 
hair, curled with hot irons, was encircled 
by a bandeau of gold or precious stones, 
separating it from the artificial hair, 
which was combed smooth: this head- 
dress was so extremely elegant, that we 
are tempted to recommend it to the ladies 
of the present day. Another way was, 
to divide the hair into several braids, 
which were first twisted round the head, 
then collected on the crown, and con- 
fined by a long pin. A single glance of 
one of these head-dresses will prove that 
they could not have been formed without 
the addition of false hair. <A third fa- 
shion consisted in having curls on the 
forehead, and braids on the back of the 
head. This form is mentioned by Ovid, 
Propertius, Juvenal, and Martial. The 
inventive genius of the Roman ladies 
and their slaves soon, however, intro- 
duced a thousand varieties of this fashion. 
The wives of the Emperors and their 
favourites seem to have enjoyed the 
privilege of rendering prevalent the 
fashions which they themselves prefer- 
red; and the amateurs of medals, by the 
furm of the head-dress, readily distin 
guish a Poppwa from a Plotina, and a 
Matidia, or a Faustina, from a Semia, 
&e. 

What simplicity, and yet what art and 
ingenuity, were displayed in the little 
instruments which the slaves of the 
Roman ladies employed in arranging | 
these edifices of curls and plaits on their 
nistresses heads! My readers are of course 
aware that they used combs of polished 
bex-wood, or ivory, frequently orna- 
mented with carved work, and that their 
curling-irons consisted of a single round 
piece of iron, provided with a handle. 
But the Roman ladies knew nothing ¢ 
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powder-bags and puffs, and what we 
call pomatums, for confining and smooth- 
ing the hair: powder, made of starch, 
and pots of pomatum, were things never 
seen in the dressing-room of a-Roman 
lady. The soaps and gold-dust which they 
used for giving the hair a yellow tinge, 


| were of a very different kind, and be- 


longed to the class of cosmetics. Our 
modern hair-powder owes its origin to 
a disgusting cutaneous disorder, and was 
introduced along with the establishment 
of lazarettos, and the custom of wearing 
linen next the skin, in Europe. The 
ladies of the court of Louis XLV. were 
the first who wore hair-powder, and they 
were soon imitated by the courtezans. 
A learned antiquary asserts, that the 
custom of wearing hair-powder is an 
imitation of the mourning of certain 
oriental nations, who strew ashes on 
their heads. It is highly probable, that 
those who first put flour in their hair 
had more than one reason for covering 
themselves with ashes in expiation of 
their sins. The Roman ladies had no 
knowledge of these filthy customs; but 
they were the more lavish of their pre- 
cious essences, which were poured on 
the hair before it was combed and ar- 
ranged.—But how did they contrive to 
support this edifice, which was the fruit 
of so much labour ?—With the help of 
a single pin, skilfully run through the 
bow. This pin is worthy of attentive 
examination, as it affords afresh proof 
of the ingenuity of the ancients, who, 
even in the merest trifles, never neg- 
lected to combine utility with the most 
exquisite taste. 

The pins, the use of which was to 
confine on the cruwn of the head or 
forehead, the hair, strings of pearls, and 
Other ornaments, were necessarily of 
tolerable length. Those which still ex- 
ist are about seven or eight inches long, 
80 that some notion may be formed of 
the quantity of hair used in making a 
head-dress. Some are extremely simple, 
having merely an eye or opening at the 
thickest extremity, through which, pro- 
bably, the bandeau or string passed, 
which separated the back hair from the 
curls on the forehead. ‘The thickest 
end of these pins is usually surmounted 
by an ornament of elegant workmanship, 
like those in the museum of Portici.— 
“Among the silver pins,” says Winkle- 
mann, in his Essay on the Discoveries 
at Herculaneum, “ four are remarkable 
for beauty and exquisite workmanship. 
The largest, which is eight inches long, 
lustead of a head is terminated by a Co- 
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rinthian capital, on which appears a 
figure of Venus holding her hair con- 
fined in both her hands; Cupid, who 
stands beside her, presents her with a 
circular mirror. On another of these 
pins, which is likewise surmounted by 
a Corinthian capital, are two small 
figures, representing Cupid embracing 
Psyche. A third is ornamented with 
two busts, the smallest of which is Ve- 
nus leaning on the pedestal of a little 
figure of Priapus; with her right hand 
she touches her feot, which is elevated.” 
Count Caylus, in course of an excava- 
tion on Mount Pincio, at Rome, ob- 
tained an ivory pin, three inches long, 
surmounted by a well executed female 
bust.—There is likewise preserved a 
bronze pin, four inches long, which, in- 
stead of a head, has a little statue of the 
Goddess of Plenty. holding a cornucopia, 
with her other hand resting ona dolphin. 
Her head-dress is quite in the Egyptian 
taste, from whence we may infer, that 
the the lady to whom this little trinket 
belonged was a zealous devotee of the 
goddess Isis. It is impossible to sce 


these pins without admiring the taste . 


by which the ancients were guided in 
the most trifling particulars. ow, in- 
deed, could more ingenuity be displayed 
in ornamenting so small an object as 
the head of a pin? Can there be a 
more charming idea, than to make the 
God of Love perform for his mother 
the same service which slaves and lovers 
rendered to their mistresses. The 
wreaths and aigrettes of diamonds worn 
by the ladies of modern times, may be 
costly—the hand of the jeweller may 
render them splendid and valuable; 
they may excite astonishment; — but 
they will never give rise to the charming 
ideas which the elegant taste of the an- 
cients must have inspired. 


SCENE III. 


Glykerion, the Dealer in Flowers and Gar- 
lands—The Chaplet of Isis—Garland of 
Parsley for the Head—Garlands of Roses 
of Pestum for the Neck—Waz Fruits. 


C10, the chambermaid and confidante 
of Sabina, now hastily enters and in- 
forms her mistress, that Glykerion, the 
well-known Alexandrian dealer in gar- 
lands and flowers, desires to be admitted 
to her. ‘She is attended,” continues 
Clio, “ by two young slaves, carrying, 
in handsome baskets, the newest and 
most tasteful flowers, partly natural and 
partly artificial. She has been told that 
you have no time now to spare, and that 
she had better return in the afternoon 
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before the hour of bathing. She will 
not, however, take any denial; and ap- 
pears as though she has something which 
she can deliver only into the hands of 
the Domina herself. 

Sabina, who had waited with secret 
impatience for this morning visit, nods 
approbation ; and the loquacious Gly- 
kerion, with all the natural and artifi- 
cial treasures of Flora’s kingdom, is in- 
stantly admitted. 

What abundance of the choicest and 
most elegant festoons,garlands, and chap- 
lets, Glykerion now displays to the eyes 
of the eager Domina and her astonished 
slaves ! She bore, with justice, the name 
of that celebrated female who rivalled 
her lover, Pausius, the famous painter of 
Sicyone, in the art of blending the varie- 

ated beauties of flowers. In the one 
Ealathiskos, for so the curiously-woven 
flower baskets were denominated, were 
the loveliest children of Flora, which 
seemed to have just sprung up in the foot- 
steps of the dancing goddess oflove. The 
gilly-flower, the narcissus, the lily, the 
erocus, the hyacinth, and the rose, en- 
twine the young shoots of myrtle with 
ingenious variety and the nicest atten- 
tion to the shades of colour and resem- 
blance of smell. You might exclaim with 
Gothe’s new Pausius :— 

‘¢ What shall I first—what last admire ? 
——— These blooming flowers ? 
The skillful hand ?—or the selecting mind ? 


Nevertheless, all this display was so 
far from satisfying the inquisitive looks of 
the lady, that she scarcely deigned to 
bestow upon ita hasty glance. Jt was 
not till she examined the second basket 
that rays of jov were seen to illu- 
mine her countenance. She_ there 
found the most recent fashionable pro- 
ductions, consisting of branches and 
flowers, imitated in metals and other sub- 
atances; among which she ets the chap- 
let, the arrival of which she had so anxi- 
ously expected ever since she first enter- 
ed her dressing-room. It was a chaplet 
of Isis, such as was worn at solemn as- 
semblies and sacrifices, by those iniliat- 
ed in the mysteries of the great Egyp- 
tian goddess. ‘The body of the chaplet 
was composed of tresses formed of the 
most delicate rind of the papyrus, twist- 
ed and fastened with elegant knots. 
Palm-leaves, of silver, resembling rays, 
— from it at small intervals. 

rom behind, where the ends of the 
ehaplet met, hung two ribbands, which 
were suffered to flow, on either side over 

the shoulders. Sabina hastily seized this 
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chaplet; and actually found the signifi- 
eant Greek words, ‘* My lite and my 
soul,” embroidered in one of the rib- 
bands.* 

It is obvious that this chaplet was not 
an ordinary article of sale; nay, perhaps, 
the reader may have already guessed that 
its object was nothing less than to effect 
a secret assignation by the aid of the 
flower-dealer. The voung knight Sa- 
turninus, who had lately become the 
favourite lover and cicisbeo of our Do- 
mina, had yesterday, at parting, concert- 
ed this sign with her, and had found 
means to gain over to his interest the of- 
ficious Glykerion, who was not accus- 
tomed to refuse any other occasional em- 
ployment in addition to the trade of 
making chaplets, for which her country 
was so renowned.t Sabina now knew, 
fron. this distinguished chaplet, that 
every thing was prepared for the most 
solemn nocturnal devotions ( pervigi- 
lium) inthe sacred temple of the bene- 
volent Isis, who so readily affords relief 
to all the distressed, and can even pre- 
scribe the most efficient remedies for the 
sufferings of tender lovers. She conse- 
quently knew also what she had to do; 
and, in a whisper, directed the trusty C lio 
to make the needful preparations for an 
interview in the temple of Isis the follow- 
ing night. 

Not till then had Sabina either time 
or inclination to examine, with atten- 
tion, the baskets of flowers and chaplets 
which the young slaves still held on their 
heads, or to chuse what she should 
want for the evening. ‘ Here, Spatale,” 
cries she, “¢ run and hang this fragrant 
garland of Egyptian lotus upon the sta- 
tue of the great health-dispensing god- 
dess that stands in my chamber, in the 
little golden temple beside my bed, and 
forget not to swing round the silver sis- 





* Tt was then the fashion in Rome to ex- 
press all tender and flattering things in 
Greek. Za xal Yuy% were magical words, 
as may be seen by Martial and Juvenal. 

+ Egypt, subsequently to the time of Alex- 
ander the Great, was the only centre of 
Grecian refinement, supported by Asiatic 
Juxury. The art of making chaplets was 
likewise carried to the highest degree of pet- 
fection in that country, which, according to 
Athenzus, produced flowers all the year 
round. It was, therefore, natural enough 
that at Rome, where every nation was es 
teemed only in proportion as it contributed 


to the pleasures of the luxurious masters of 


the world, a strong prepossession should 
prevail in favour of Egyptian flower-gitl# 
and dealers in chaplets. 
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trum three times in a eircle from right 
to left.* We shall stand in need, to-day, 
of the protecting care of the goddess who 
nourishes all beings.” 

‘And now, dear Glykerion,” conti- 
nues she, ‘ what novelties of the 
kingdom of Flora have been imported 
from Alexandria in the fleet of mer- 
chantmen that the day before yesterday 
arrived at Ostia ? For what kind of chap- 
lets have you had the, greatest demand 
since the last Apollinarian games? You 
know how stedfastly all eyes are fixed 
upon me. My husband gives a great en- 
tertainment to-day, and it is necessary 
that I should appear in the newest style 
of fashion.” 

Domina,” replies the artful Glyke- 

ion, With a smile scarcely half suppress- 
el, and yet with a respectful inclination, 
“the silk fancy flowers, after Indian pat- 
terns, are still universally in fashion, for 
chaplets for the hair. Here,” continued 
she, taking the basket from the head of 

one of the boys, and shewing a fragrant 
arland, in which the flowers of the 
itu, intermingled with the leaves of 
the Indian spikenard, were as naturally 
imitated in silk as if they had been plucked 
only the same day from among the banians 
on the shores of the Indus or Ganges, 
“vou see the newest that the flower - 
dealers of Alexandria have sent me. 
They are sprinkled with essence of roses 
and cinnamon, but just invented and 
brought by the last fleet from India to 
Egypt. As to garlands for the neck and 
bosom, + even ” the all-fructifying Nile 
tennot dispense, from his boundless 
stores, any thing more beautiful and be- 
coming than these leaves and roses of 


it — 





* The primitive use of the sistrum was, 
undoubtedly, to accompany, in some mea- 
sure, the lamentations made for Osiris. In 
process of time the real motive of this cus: 
tom was lost; and it appears, that the Ro- 
man females shook the sistrum just as in 
modern times there are persons who me- 
thanically repeat prayers with beads. 

* Garlands for the Neck.—At entertain- 
ments the guests usually wore two wreaths ; 
one on the head ; and it was even pretend. 
ed that this custom was beneficial to the 
health, a fact which the physicians, Mnesi- 
theus and Callimachus have attempted to 
prove in their writings. The other wreath 
was worn round the neck, because, as it was 
judiciously remarked, the perfume of the 
Wreath on the head was lost to the person 
who wore it. Flowers were, therefore, worn 
othe neck and bosom, that the sense of 


melling might be gratified as well as the 
tther senses. 
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Pxstum fixed, in the most modern taste, 
to soft bandeaus of linden-bark. You 
know we have discovered the secret of 
keeping them fresh for several days. 
And were it even for infusion in be- 
verage, nothing could surpass these roses 
of Pestum.”"* 

‘ I shall trust entirely to you, my dear 
Glykerion,” replied Sabina, with unusual 
condescension. ‘* Give me one of those 
chaplets. But what treasures are con- 

tained in that basket, in which I perceive 
nothing but green plants? Have you 
transformed yourself from the Egyptian 
queen of flowers into the mother of Eu- 
ripides, the tragedian, and taken up the 
trade of selling chervil and anis 2+ 

Sabina laughed. The whole circle of 
her surrounding attendants did the 
same, and pointed contemptuously to the 
basket of green chervil. ‘Glykerion was 
so far from being disconcerted, that she 
appeared to be the only person in the 
company who was in the right. “I beg 
pardon, Domina,” said she, “ for not 
shewing you, at first, this new and won- 
derfu! production of a most skilful gar- 
dener on the Tusculan hill (Frascati); 
but you prevented me by your ques- 
tions concerning the novelties of my na- 
tive country. “Know then, that these 
are garlands of water-parsley (apium), 
which my friend, the gardener, of 'Tus- 
culum, has such a method of rearing, 
that in delicacy and beauty of appearance 
it is not surpassed by the hair of Queen 
Berenice ; which, as you know, now 
shines a star in the firmament of heaven. 
How admirably would a garland of this 
parsley decorate, this evening, your 
charming locks, which the hand of na- 
ture herself has formed into such ele- 
gant curls apd ringlets. Our ancestors, 
it is true, likewise wore garlands of this 
kind of parsley : but they knew not, in 
those days, how’ to improve it by art. 
People tell many curious things concern- 
ing its secret virtues and ancient origin, 
and give it the mystical appellation of 
«blood of the Corybantes.’ But I ought 





* It was customary to pluck the leaves 
from the chaplets, to infuse them in witte 
and to drink them with it. Pliny, who re- 
lates a curious anecdote of Cleopatra’s eur- 
ing Anthony of his distrust of her, by means 
of an impotsoned chaplet, calls it, to drink 
chaplets—coronas bibere. 


+ Aristophanes, in his comedies, often 
indulges in sarcastic allusions to Euripides, 
on account of his mother, who is satd to 
have sold chervil and other culinary veget- 
ables. 
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rather to hold my tongue, lest I should 
expose myself still more to your raillery 
and the laughter of vour ser vants ; espe- 
cially ; as you have no oce asion for the 
secret virtues of this wonderful plant; 

and as Clio told me, when I came in, 
you have not a moment to lose on my 
gossipping. 

The crafty Glykerion knew but too 
well that this address would only in- 
flame the curiosity of Sabina, and that 
the Roman ladies of distinction were as 
superstitious, and as easily gave credit 
to every ridiculous tale, as the lowest of 
their slaves. On the very day the fleet 
of Egyptian merchant vesse Is was un- 
laden, she had brought Sabina some bot- 
tles of unadulterated Nile-water, with 
which the votary of Isis did not fail the 
same evening to sprinkle the statue of 
the great voddess in her temple. Nor 
was she deceived in her "expect ation. 

«Stop a moment,” said Sabina, 
‘‘meanwhile I will have my nails pared. 
But tell me how does your good friend 
at Tusculum contrive to give his parsley 
this admirable curly and frizzled appear- 
ance ? Does he deal i in magic?’ 

«“ No doubt,” replied Giykerion, “he 

makes use, in planting, of some secret 
arts, which he takes care not to commu- 
nicate. So much, however, | know and 
have witnessed with my own eyes, that 
after treading down the young shoots 
with his feet, he every morning draws 
the garden-roller over his parsley-bed. 
In short, his parsley is the most beauti- 
ful and curly of any in the whole coun- 
try. and—” Here Glykerion paused, 
and seemed preparing to depart. 

“Go on, go on!” exclaimed Sabina 
with impatience, “ you praised the se- 
cret virtues of the plant, and said some- 
thing about the sacred origin from which 
it derives its romantic name. Explain 
yourself, or I shall not buy one leaf of 
all these herbs, which are much fitter 
for the collection of a Rhizotomos,* 
than for the toilette of a lady of dis- 
tinction.” 

“The secret virtue of this parsley, il- 
lustrious Domina,” rejoined Glykerion, 
‘is that, when chewed, it operates as a 
powerful sweetener of the breath. For 
this reason I provide a regular supply 





* Sabina every where affects Greek ap- 
pellatives. She might have employed the 
Roman word herbarists. What we call 
botanists, the Greeks denominated Rizoto- 
mous, cutters of roots. By Botanistai, the 
Greeks denoted only the labourers who: were 
employed in weeding. 
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of it for little Arbuscula, the daneer, 
who lives behind the Temple of Peace; 
and it is asserted, that among all the 
remedies fer a foul breath, prescribed j in 
the works of our Greek masters in the 
cosmetic art,* this is the most natural, 

the most effectual, and the most harm- 
less. With respect to the cause of its 
_ vordinary name, you, perhaps, re- 
collect reading, in the ancient books, lent 
you some time ago by the priestess of 
Isis, a tradition relative to the rebellious 
smiths of Crete, called Cyclops or Cory- 
bantes. They slew one of their com- 
rades, or their third brother, as the fable 
has it, covered the head of the deceased 
with a purple cloth, and buried him at 
the foot of Mount Olympus. The pars- 
ley is said to have sprung up immediately 
from the blood of the sufferer ; and for 
this reason, in the mysteries and orgies 
of the Corybantes, it has ever been con- 
sidered as the greatest of crimes to lay a 
plant of this kind on the sacred table.” 

“7 shall take your chaplet of parsley,” 
exclaimed Sabina, with sparkling eyes, 
‘and you shall see that in a few days all 
Rome will wear chaplets of parsley, as 
did our grandmothers fifty years ago, as 
we are told by Horace.” 

The Domina had, in fact, more than 
one motive for chusing this chaplet. 
Certain secret indulgences had given her 
breath, especially at rising in the morn- 
ing, a kind of odor not much more agree- 
able than that of a fasting Jew. On this 
account she was accustomed to take the 
first thing after rising, and sometimes 
even before she was up, a decoction of 
aniseed, and some honey boiled in wine. 
At this very time, while she was engaged 
with her toilette, she was chewing myr- 
tle pastils to cure an evil, which gave 
rise to an important question among the 
lawyers of old, namely, whether a per- 
son with offensive breath were to be consi- 
dered as sick or in health ? How welcome 
then was the chaplet, whose leaves com- 
bined such elegance with such salutary 





* Criton, Trajan’s physieian, eollected 
and classed in a voluminous work all the 
prescriptions of the authors who had written 
on cosmetics. From ap old index, it ap- 
pears that the first book made mention of 
many remedies for purifying the breath. 
An offensive breath must, doubtless, have 
been very common among the Romans; 
for they had a particular word to express it, 
namely, fotor, foetere. Parsley was Ssup- 
posed to be an effectual cure for this incon- 
venience, which Pliny terms vel maxtmé 
pudendum vitium, 
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virtues. Isis herself, in a happy hour, 
sent this excellent remedy to her pious 
votary. 

Spatale now returned, and with great 
concern announced that the Doumina’s 
monkey had found means to introduce 
himself into her bed chamber, and had 
broken and destroyed the beautiful wax 
figures and garlands, suspeaded beneath 
the figure of Isis, in two small silver 
cornucopia entwined in each other, pro- 
bably mistaking these fruits for real ap- 
ples,nuts,and pears. None appeared to be 
so distressed at this intelligence as Clio, 
who had the care of that apartment, and 
who might certainly be accused, with 
justice, of some degree of negligence. 

Fortunately Sabina, in whom the visit 
of Glykerion had awakened pleasing 
hopes, regarded the emptying of the 
cornucopia as a favourable omen. ‘ Bles- 
sed and praised be Isis, the great god- 
dess!” exclaimed she aloud. ‘ The god- 
dess pours forth her favours on her 
handmaid. I vow to present to her three 
of the fattest geese in our poultry-yard, 
and to place a silver lamp on her sacred 
table!” 

‘¢ The mischief may be very easily re- 
paired,” said Glykerion, “ for in this 
basket I have some wax fruits of the 
greatest beauty, suchas are sold at Alex- 
andria, at the great festival of Adonis, 
and as we shall have here in Rome at 
eur Saturnalia next December. It is 
true your friend Calpurnia had bespoken 
them of me as a votive gift to her Isis ; 
but you shall have the preference ; so 
take and dedicate them to the benevo- 
lent goddess.” Before Sabina had time 
to answer her, the trembling Clio held 
both her hands, and ridded Glykerion of 
acommodity for which at that season of 
the year, she would scarcely have been 
able to find a customer. 

Glykerion was now dismissed with her 
slaves with a gracious nod. “ Clio,” 
said the Domina, “ pay the Alexandrian 
immediately, and without any abate- 
ment, what we owe her. But hark, 
forget not to give her the chaplets left 
from the last entertainment, and the 
Other things that belong to them.” 

For these the sly procuress had long 
been waiting. Saturninus had ex- 
Pressly enjoined her to bring him some 
token from Sabina that all was right, 
and that the private signification of his 
chaplet had been understood. Clio, 
Obedient to the commands of her mis- 
tress, paid Glykerion two hundred ces- 
terces, great part of which was to re- 
fomperice her secret services. She gave 
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her the half-withered chaplet which the 
Domina had worn at the last entertain- 
ment, and had put off on retiring to bed.* 
A fig of Chios,+ of which Sabina had 
bitten off a piece, completed the symbo- 
lical love-letter. Instead of the fig, she 
would undoubtedly have sent a love- 
apple, had it not been too early in sea- 
son to procure any. 

SUPPLEMENT TO THE THIRD SCENE. 

Wax Fruits and Flowers. 

Tue Greeks were rich in little orna- 
ments in wax: they made great use of this 
pliable matter which is so easily moulded 
according to theinclination of the artist. f 
In Greece the art of modelling in wax 
was brought to high perfection; and with- 
out referring to what the ancient writers 
say on the subject, we may judge of it 
by analogy. Those artists who, with 
wax ornaments and figures, formed after 
the best models, presumed to rival sculp- 





* Crowns used in gallant intrigues.— 
One of the most marked gallantries of an- 
cient times was for a lady to send to her 
lover a withered wreath which she had 
worn. An apple with a piece bitten out of 
it was usually added to this present; for in 
all ages the apple has been regarded asa 
messenger of love. On the subject of this 
allegory, so frequently employed by artists, 
see a dissertation comprised in a note onthe 
Prolusio altera de Medea Euripedea cum 
prisce artis operibus comparata. Lucian 
speaking of the coquette Chariclea, says :— 
‘Sometimes love-letters are sent, some- 
times wreaths of flowers half-faded, bitten 
apples, and other spells employed by co- 
quettes to draw young men into their 
snares,and to enflame their hearts.” Mar- 
tial alludes to this custom in his distich ad- 
dressed to Polla: 


Intactas quare mittis mihi, Polla, coronas? 
A te vexatas malo tenere rosas. 


“ Why, Polla, do you send me fresh wreaths ? 
I prefer the roses which you yourself have 
withered.” 

Fhese rose vexate were the real charm 
of love. Burmann, in his notes on Petro- 
nius, admirably explains the signification 
of the word vevate. 

+ Of the twenty-nine kinds of figs men- 
tioned by Piiny, those of Chios were most 
esteemed for their excellent flavour, which, 
according to Martial, resembled that of the 
best wine of Campania. Figs were the 
usual presents among friends. In Julian’s 
works there is an epistle in praise of the figs 
which he sent to Serapio. 

{ It is well known that the Greeks em- 
ployed wax for sealing, for encaustic paint- 
ing, and for the varnish which was put on 
marble walls and statues. Pliny says :— 
Cera pigmentis traditur ad innumeros 
mortalium usus. 
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tors and statuaries, and who were in- 
cluded in the generic name of image- 

makers, fully availed themselves of the 
advantages affurded by the facility of 
moulding the matter which th ey em- 
ployed in the imitation of natural ob- 
jects. One of the causes which enabled 
the Greeks to attain that degree of per- 
fection in the arts which has inspired the 
admiration of succeeding ages, was the 
skill with which they applied each sub- 
stance to the obje ct for which it was 
most appropriate. The wax-modellers 
were aware that their art was confined 
to the production of little, light articles, 
playthings, &c.; and that their works 
would be eagerly purchase dif they took 
natural objects, such as branches of trees, 
fruit, and flowers for their models. Par- 
ticular circumstances introduced the use 
of artificial fruits, and there is every rea- 
sun to presume that these fruits were 
made of wax. By means of wax, children 
frequently displayed the first seeds of a 
talent for the arts ;* for they scraped off 
the surface of their wax tablets, which 
were then used for drawing and writing, 
and amused themselves ‘by modeling 
firures of animals and horses, in the ab- 
sence of their masters. 

The festival of Adonis, one of the 
most solemn festivals of antiquity, was 
the occasion on which the use of wax 
ornaments was introduced. The wor- 
ship of Thammutz, or Adonis as he was 
called by the Greeks, came from Syria 
and Phenicia with the worship of Venus, 
with which it was connected. It was 
the emblem of dying and reviving na- 
ture. This festival fell precisely at the 
close of winter, when the earth, exhaust- 
ed and torpid, received the first rays of 
the sun, and had searcely begun to feel 
within her bosom the power of her plas- 
tic faculties. The women, in particular, 
solemnized this festival for several days, 








* Lucian, speaking of himself, says — 
« Even in my earliest infancy, my father 
ohserved that I had a taste for sculpture ; 
for as soon as my masters leftme, I scraped 
wax! and made oxen, horses, and, Heaven 
forgive me, even men. amusement 
cost me many a box on the ear.” Thus we 
may explain a passage in the Clouds of 
Aristophanes, +, where, alluding to the talents 
of youn - Philip pides, it is said that he knew 
how lo make } pouses, 
* M. Wieland adds the words twthererer 
7 for ynd at, but th< ‘y are not in the text, = 
it is needless to introduce them, since th 
idea of the wax tablet, which was then ee 
for writing on, immediately occurs to the 
mind. 
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even in the cities of Greece, uttering al- 
ternately complaints and acclamations of 
joy, and indulging in all the freedom 
which might be expected in the slaves of 
a harem set at liberty. A sacred cus- 
tom required that offerings should be 
made in every house to Adonis, who 
was compared to a flower too early ga- 
thered in the garden of Venus, and too 
soon withering. These offerings con- 
sisted of flower-puts filled with preco- 
cious plants, and baskets of fruits of every 
kind, similar to the custom which is still 
kept up in Italy, and other southern 
countries, of making mangers (presepio) 
adorned with flowers in honour of Christ 
and his holy mother.* In the season at 
which this festival was celebrated, even 
in warm countries, there could be but 
few fruits and natural productions, such 
as the religious customs required; art 
therefore furnished what was denied by 
nature: and wax fruits, made in such 
perfection as almost to deceive the eye, 
supplied the place of natural fruits on 
these occasions; as also in many other 
religious ceremonies, where cornucopiz 
vases, filled with fruit and garlands of 
flowers, were required to adorn the altars 
and gates of the temples. Theocritus 
has given an animated dramatic picture 
of the festival of Adonis, as it was cele- 
brated at Alexandria by Arsinve, the 
wife of Ptolemy Philadelphus. The 
same passage contains a description of 
the magnificent bier, or Castrum doloris, 
on which the body of Adonis was laid ; 
and gives some curious details respecting 
the orm uments and emblems which sur- 
rounded the image of the lover of Ve- 
nus, ‘“ There were as many fruits as 
the trees in our orchards were capable 
of producing: flowers in silver baskets ; 
golden phials filled with Syrian nard; 
the birds that soar in the air; creeping 
animals and verdant foliage, intermingled 
with the bending fennel,” &c. 

It is surprising, that the most learned 
commentators of Theocritus have not 
remarked the difficulty which even the 
wife of a powerful sovereign might ex- 
perience in procuring ripe fruit at this 
season of the year. But all doubts are 
at an end, when it is considered that 
Theocritus most probably alludes to wax 
fruits ; “ it is aly by this hypothesis 
that we can explain a proverb which 
was hoeguiits used by the ancients: 


$A 





* M. Dupuis, in his Origine de tous les 
cultes, points out the resemblances which 
appear to exist between the Christmas {est 
val and the festival of Adonis. 
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a thing with a promising outside, and 
of which the real value did not corre- 
spond with the external appearauce, was 
said to be a Garden of Adonis. 

At Alexandria, in Egypt, which was 
then the central point of commerce and 
the arts, wax fruits have been found, 
resenting exquisite imitations of nature. 

his wax fruit gave rise to a little anec- 
dote eoncerning a fact which is said to 
have taken place in Alexandria, but at a 
more recent period at the court of Pito- 
lemy Philopater. Several ancient au- 
thors relate this story as a remarkable 
instance of the mania of disputing, so 
common among philosophers, and it af- 
fords a proof of the advantages which a 
man of wit may take of the hypotheses 
and doctrine of philosophic sects, to 
whatever age they may belong. 

Sperus, who was born on the banks 
of the Borysthenes, had studied philoso- 


phy at Athens, under Cleanthus the 


Stoic. He was called to Alexandria by 


Ptolemy; and, as the philosopher lau- 
reat, or court philosopher, he frequently 


had the honour of being admitted to the 
roval table, to amuse, by his paradoxes 
and theories, his Egyptian majesty and 
his courtiers. The king, and the grandees 
about him, in spite of the boasted clear- 
ness of the stoics, probably found some 
obscurity in the dissertations of the phi- 
losopher, respecting the character cf the 
simple notions from which we deduce 
our opinions. ‘The stoical school main- 
tained, in opposition to the academy, 
the reality of the images and ideas which 
we receive by the impression of the 
senses, and asserted, that it was not ne- 
cessary, like the academicians who doubt- 
ed every thing, to regard that impression 
asa mere illusion, but as a truth existing 
in the cirele ‘of the conception. ‘The 
stoics carefully made a difference be- 
tween this manner of being affected and 
opinion; and observed, with that mo- 
desty which in all ages has been a dis- 
inciive characteristic of philosophers, 
that a real stoic did not believe, but ad- 
mitted a thing. One day, as our philo- 
Sopher was seated at the king’s table, 
using this privilege of non opinando, and 
tealously seeking to maintain the prin- 
tiples of his sect, the king directed a 
‘lave to serve up some pomegranates, as 
the heated philosopher seemed to be in 
want of refreshment. Sperus stretched 
forth his hand to reach the fruit; but 
the king stopped him, observing, that the 
Pomegranates were made of wax. ** You 
‘ee, added he, “ that even a philoso- 
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pher, deceived by the senses, may con- 
ceive an erroneous idea!°—* I beg par- 
don,” replied Sperus, who at that criti- 
cal moment preserved all his presence of 
mind,‘ there is here no question of pome- 
granates, but of the possibility of mistak- 
ing this artificial fruit for real fruit. Be- 
tween what is and what may be, there is 
the same relation as between real admis- 
sion and probability: you see I only 
wanted an example to render my propo- 
sition evident.” Such is the anecdote 
related by Diogenes of Leartius, in the 
Lives of the Greek Philosophers. Epicte- 
tus evidently alludes to this, when he 
speaks of the necessity of guarding against 
the illusion of the senses; for the exter- 
nal appearance of a thing is #0 sufficient 
reason for supposing that what we see 
is in reality what we think we see. “ You 
may as well assert,” says he, “ that a 
wax apple has the taste and perfume of 
a real apple.” Atheneus relates the 
same story in his Table Dialogues, with 
this difference, that instead of wax 
pomegranates, he introduces chickensin#- 
tated in the same way. Nemesius, one 
of the Fathers of the Church, who has 
written a little theological work on the 
wonders of God, expressly speaks of 
wax fruits which wére mistaken for natu- 
ral fruits; and mentions them as an ex- 
ample of an illusion for which the eye 
is not responsible, but which the in- 
tuitive faculty within us must appreciate. 

A superficial notion of the encaustic 
painting of the ancients, and of the mix- 
ture of colours with wax, which was the 
only method of painting at the most 
flourishing pericd of the arts, will be 
sufficient to convince any one of the pos- 
sibility of laying every variety of vivid 
colouring on a surface of wax. I am 
convinced that the ancients did not apply 
to their artificial fruit a covering of var- 
nish, or any other composition, which is 
now absolutely necessary to preserve 
them from dust and stains. For this 
reason, our modern wax fruit has a 
glazed appearance which is not to be 
seen in nature; this destroys the illu- 
sion, and is an imperfection, from which 
the productions of the ancients in this 
department of art were exempt. We 
may refer to a passage of the historian, 
Varro, which Pliny has preserved in his 
Natural History. Varro relates that he 
knew a sculptor at Rome, named Posis, 
who could imitate pears and grapes so 
perfectly, that the most skilful artist 
could not, by mere sight, distinguish 
them from natural fruit. It may, in- 
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deed, be objected, that in this passage 
Pliny does not speak of wax models, but 
of thoreutic, or clay-works :—at least so 
it would appear, for in this chapter of 
his works he refers only to objects of 
the latter class. But Pliny’s careless- 
ness as acompiler is well known; and as 
it is improbable, for many reasons, that 
clay fruit could produce such an illusion, 
we may be allowed to conjecture, that 
Varro, who makes use of the word plas- 
tes, alludes to a modeller of wax, and 
not to a potter. 

[ shall conclude this article on wax 
fruits, by relating what Lampridius says 
in his Life of Heliogabalus. That odious 
voluptuary frequently took a delight in 

making his guests endure the tor ments of 
Tantalus. He ordered dishes to be served 
before them containing perfect imita- 
tions in wax of the different kinds of 
meat which he was himself eating. The 
guests were obliged to put a good face 
upon the joke, to wash their hands after 
every course, (for at that time neither 
knives nor forks were used, and all food 
was eaten with the fingers,) and to swal- 
low a large goblet full of water. Even 
in modern times, at great entertainments, 
little pasteboard tarts have been intro- 
duced to fill up the table, and which, to 
the eye, perfectly well supply the place 
of real tarts, though they are far from 
producing the same effect upon the ap- 
petite of the guests. 





PEACE 

MR. EDITOR, 

I PERFECTLY coincide with your 
observations (in page 480 of your last 
Number), on the formation of a“ Peace 
Society,” as announced to the public 
through the medium of “ The Worcester 
Herald,” and request permission to add, 
that the necessily for any measure of 
this description is happily ‘precluded by 
the “ Peace Sociery”™ of Aix-la-Cha- 
pelle—where the future tranquillity of 
Europe is fully secured and guaranteed 
by an “ Association of Sovereigns,” met 
together for this express purpose; and 
that any subordinate societies of this 
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nature would only serve as plausible 
pretexts, through which the subjects of 
a country might be enabled to raise 
powerful obstacles against any war de- 
clared by their rightful monarch—how- 
ever “just and necessary” such a mea- 
sure might be—and however much the 
ultimate happiness and security of his 
dominions might depend upon the suc- 
cessful issue of it. 

Not only, therefore, would one of the 
chief prerogatives of the crown become 
obstructed, but the effect of these 
“ Peace Societies’ would be to create 
civil wars ; and thus to increase, rather 
than diminish, the calamities of mankind. 
At all events, they must be considered 
as an improper and impolitic interference 
with the administration of regular go- 
vernments—with whom a/one the im- 
portant question of peace or war ought 
ever to be vested. 

Yours, &c. 
Bath, E. T. Pirerim. 
Dec. 10, 1818. 





QU ERIST. 


MR. EDITOR, 

IN answer to the query of “*X.” in 
your Magazine for November, esi 
me to refer him to an old law book, en- 
titled, “ Forrescug pE Laupisus Le- 
GUM ANGLI4,” c. 51, p. 124. It is 
there asserted to be derived from the 
French of Parois, and is thus explained: 
“* Sed plucitantes tunc, t. €. post meridiem, 
se diveriunt ad PAroisum et alibi con- 
sultes cum servientibus ad legem et aliis 
consiliariis,’ &ce. And Selden, in his 
notes on Fortescue, defines it to be an 
afternoon’s exercise, or moot, for the in- 
struction of young students, retaining 
the same name, PAROISLA, as at Oxford. 
It is also the present day practice of inns 
of court for students-at-law during term- 
time to perform their exercises in the 
afternoon. Sam. HawTrHorn. 

Norfolk. 

We have also been favoured with a simi- 
lar explanation from “ An unlettered York- 
shireman. "EDITOR. 
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MEMOIR OF JAMES MONTGOMERY, ESQ. 


Author of “ The West Indies,"—‘* The Wanderer of Switzerland,"—“ The 


World before the Flood,” &c. &c. 


(WITH A PORTRAIT.) 


...- Still thro’ all his strains would flow 
A tone of uncomplaining woe, 
Kind as the tear in Pity’s eye, 
Soft as the slumbering infant’s sigh— 
So sweetly, innocently mild— 
It spoke the muse of Sorrow’s child.” 





IT is natural to wish to know some- 
thing of an author whose writings have 
given birth to mental pleasure, and ex- 
panded the vision of the soul. Stimu- 
lated by grateful curiosity, we look from 
the history to the historian, from the 
poetry to the poet. But this curiosity 
is not always to be gratified ; for, during 
the life of an author, there is more dif- 
ficulty in collecting materials for a bio- 
graphical sketch, than if he was an object 
of public interest belonging to any other 
class. Much of the life of a statesman 
may be found in the history of the times 
in which he lives; and of a soldier in 
the records of the battles in which he 
has been engaged: but the life of a 
poet is the history of his heart, of his 
feelings, of his secret soul; and nothing 
less will fully gratify the curiosity of his 
admirers. But such a history, even if 
a biographer could be found, who would 
exercise his talents in recording, with 
impartiality, the result of the closest 
intimacy, ought not to be written whilst 
the poet lives, lest that sensibility should 
be wounded which has breathed with 
magic effect, thoughts which have found 
responding chords of the truest harmony 
in kindred hearts. Still, whilst he conti- 
hues to witness the delight he has given, 
by what he already has written, and to 
generate hope, anticipation, and expect- 
ancy, in the wishes of his admirers, 
surely a faithful outline of the man may 
be given, though the more delicate tints 
of praise, the deeper marking shadows of 
character, and the concentrating light 
be withheld. If the picture cannot be 
completely finished during the life-time 
of the subject, the pencil-sketch may 
afford some gratification. Such sketches 
are sure to be taken of characters so 
interesting as popular living poets; and 
ifthe objects of our admiration do not 
sit to first-rate artists, tle mere pento- 
graphical outline of their minds will be 
eagerly sought for by the world; for a 
Poet is not only a public character, in 
Which his cotemporaries have a present 

New Montury Mae.—Ne. 60. 


Montcomery’s Pillote. 


interest, but the productions of his ge- 
nius are the entailed property of his 
country: for, as he who is the subject 
of the present memoir has happily ex- 
pressed it, in his “ World before the 
Flood,” 


“ There is a living spirit in the lyre, 

A breath of music, and a soul of fire; 

It speaks a language to the world unknown, 

It speaks that language to the bard alone; 

Whilst warbled symphonies entrance his 
ears, 

That spirit’s voice in every tone he hears; 

Tis his the magic meaning to rehearse, 

To utter oracles in glowing verse, 

Heroic themes from age to age prolong, 

And make the dead in nature, live in song. 

Though ’graven rocks the warrior’s deeds 
proclaim, : 

And mountains hewn to statues wear his 
name ; 

Though shrined in adamant his relics lie 

Beneath a pyramid that scales the sky, 

All that the hand has fashioned shall decay, 

All that the eye admires shall pass away ; 

The mouldering rocks, the hero’s hope 
shall fail, 

Earthquakes shall he@ve the mountain to 
the vale; 

The shrine of adamant betray its trust, 

And the proud pyramid resolve to dust; 

The lyre, alone, immortal fame secures, 

For song, alone, through nature’s ehange 
endures ; 

Transfus'd, like life, from breast to breast 

_ It glows, 

From sire to son by sure succession flows ; 

Speeds its increasing flight from clime to 
clime, 

Outstripping Death upon the wings of 
Time.” 

Mr. Monteomery was the eldest son 
of a Moravian minister ; he was born 
November 4, 1771, at Irvine, a small 
sea-port in Ayrshire, North Britain, 
He was not, ‘however, fated, for any 
length of time, to inhale the same air 
as his countryman, Robert Burns; for 
at four years of age he accompanied his 
parents to Ireland, where for a short 
period they resided at Gracehill, in the 
county of Antrim. In the course of 
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the following year he was brought over 
to England, and placed, for the purpose 
of Education, usdeprived in his in- 
fancy of a father’s care and a mother’s 
tenderness,) at Fulnick, a Moravian se- 
minary, in Yorkshire, in order, as it 
appears, to enable his mother to accom- 
pany his father, about to preach the 
gospel to the poor benighted negroes in 
the West Indies, where they both fell 
sacrifices to the malignity of the climate, 
(the one in the island of Barbadoes, and 
the other in Tobago,) leaving three in- 
fant, orphan children te the protection 
of the God to whose service their lives 
had been devoted. ‘To the place of his 
birth, and the sacrifice to faith and 
duty which his parents made, Mont- 
gomery has thus alluded in his ‘ De- 
parted Days :"— 

The loud Atlantic Ocean 

On Scotland’s rugged breast 
Rocks with harmonious motion 
His weary waves to rest ; 
And gleaming round her emerald isles, 
In all the pomp of sunset smiles :-— 
On that romantic shore 
My parents hailed their first-born boy: 
A mother's pangs my mother bore, 
My father felt a father’s ioy :— 
My father !—mother !—parents!— are no 
more ! 

Beneath the Lion star, they sleep 

Beyond the western deep ; 

And when the Sun’s noon glory crests the 
waves, 

IIe shines without a 
graves.” 

In the peaceful walls of Fulnick, he 
passed the following ten years. During 
that period he was instructed in Latin, 
Greek, German, and French; and (like 
the rest of his schoolfellows) was as 
carefully secluded from all commerce 
with the world, as if he had been im- 
mured in a cloister; and perhaps he 
never once conversed for ten minutes 
with any person whatever, except his 
schoolmates and masters, cr occasional 
Moravian visitors! ‘lo a mind so ex- 
quisitely tender as that Montyomery 
possesses from nature, a life so monas- 
tic and monotonous was dangerous; and 
it is not at all unlikely that the peculiar 
views which these good people take of 
the Christian revelation, have added 
much to the indulged melancholy of his 
imagination. Of the domestic econo 
my of the seminary, of the exercise 
and amusements in which the children 
were indulged, or the plan pursued in 
giving them scholastic information, it is 
not necessary to enlarge; but the key- 
note to which the muse of Montgomery 
has adapted her harmony may be found 
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in the religious tone and peculiar ex. 
pression of the days he spent at Fuk 
nick; for there, every thing that he 
did, he was instructed to do for the Jove 
of Jesus Christ, the second person in 
the ‘l'rinity, whom the Moravians al- 
ways address as if he were the first; 
offering up their prayers to, and not 
through lum, whose sufferings in the 
flesh are their constant and everlasting 
theme, and whom the pupils are taught 
to regard in the amiable and endearing 
light of a friend and a brother. 

This system must have had peculiar 
charms to an ardent and feeling mind 
like that of Montgomery: and as the 
seeds of poesy which nature had sown, 
began to germinate, it is no wonder 
that the hymns peculiarly used by the 
Moravians, so full of warm and ani- 
mated expressions, of tender complaints, 
of unbounded love, and such lofty as- 
pirations should be his delight ; or that, 
as soon as his preceptors had taught 
him to write and to speil, he should try 
to imitate them; and indeed, such was 
the effect produced by these overbearing 
causes, that before he was ten years of 
age he had filled a little volume with sa- 
cred poems of his own composing. 

That these juvenile verses were simi- 
lar in style and construction to the 
hymns he daily read and heard, may be 
well imagined, when it is considered, 
that, at the time he wrete them, he was 
unacquainted with any of the great Eng- 
lish poets: for so careful were the 
teachers to preserve the minds of their 
pupils from any possible contagion, that 
on the father of one of the boys sending 
a volume of poems, selected as the 
choicest, for their moral and religious 
sentiments, from Milton, Thomson, and 
Young, the book was carefully exa- 
mined by one of the masters, and pruned 
of its unprofitable passages. When the 
paternal present came to the boy’s hand, 
he had the mortification to find it muti- 
lated and imperfect, many leaves clipt 
out, and many more in a mangled state! 
Notwithstanding this extreme care, our 
youthful T'yro contrived, by degrees, by 
secretly borrowing, and reading books 
by stealth, to add to his stock of poetical 
ideas: for before he was twelve year 
old, he had filled two more volumes with 
his verses; and before he was fourteen, 
he had composed a mock-heroic poem), 
in three books, which contained more 
than a thousand lines in imitation of 
Homer's Frogs and Mice. 

The praises which his efforts called 
forth from those of his friends to whom 
he shéwed the effusions of his mus¢ 
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fired his imagination. He saw in its 
perspective the banner of fame which 
posterity would willingly wave over his 
memory; and he planned and began 
many an epic poem, in which his 
youthful fancy, whilst he was employed 
in writing its exordium, would discern 
immortality. These, however, in their 
turn, were all discarded for newly 
presented and more perfect subjects. 
At length hé stumbled upon one 
which he thought wortiy of all the 
energies of his sanguine mind, at fifteen 
years of age—the wars in the reign of 
ALPRED THE GReatT. His ambition, 
and the temerity of childhood, (for with 
all his aspirations after fame, he was a 
child in years, and still more in simpli- 
city of manners and ignorance of the 
world,) prevented the mighty subject 
from appalling him; and his want of 
experience producing temerity, he de- 
termined upon quitting the beaten track 
of heroic poetry, and pursuing his dis- 
covery of a new and original path. The 
books of his poem were to consist of Pin- 
daric odes, in which the story was to 
be conveyed; conceiving it possible to 
unite all the magnificene and sublimity 
of the epic with the glowing enthusiasm 
of the Pindaric. This was truly boyish 
daring ; but it was the daring of a boy 
of genius. 

However, like many of the preceding 
Plans which had floated in the fertile 
brain of the nestling poet, Alfred was 
never matured, though he persevered 
in it till he had completed two books, 
which contained about twenty Pindaric 
odes. It is not probable that any ef 
them are now in existence. The ma- 
tured taste of their author, has, in all 
probability, long ago consigned them to 
oblivion: but the spirit which imagined 
them will command admiration from 
every one capable of entering with recol- 
lected feelings into the conceptions ef a 
youthful enthusiast. The first scintil- 
lations of genius are valuable to those 
best able to estimate the gem, when it 
has attained the polish of experience ; 
and even the still-born progeny of such 
an intellect as that of Montgomery, 
Which were conceived before his strength 
was able to bring them to maturity, 
must be interesting. ‘To prove that 
they were so, the writer of this brief 
memoir feels happy in recollecting what 
he was once told, on undoubted authc- 
rity, was the subject of the first and 
‘econd odes of the contemplated poem 
ilready mentioned. It commenced 
whilst Alfred was in the Isle of Athel- 
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ney, disguised as a peasant, and the 
first ode opened with a description of 
the Almighty seated upon his throne 
looking sae and commiserating the 
ruins of England, when a host of the 
spirits of Englishmen, who had just pe- 
rished in a battle with the Danes, ap- 
peared in his prescnce to receive their 
eternal doom! These spirits described 
the state of their country, and implored 
the Sovereign of the Universe to inter- 
pose and deliver it from despotism. 
Such was the opening of the juvenile 
epic! It was a fearless flight! And 
though it fell abortive, the boldness of 
the conception must have convinced the 
couductors of the Fulnick Academy, that 
their pupil was of no common fashion; 
and that the ‘“ Heaven-born flights” of 
his imagination, would, at some future 
period, when it was tempered by judge- 
ment, reflect no little lustre on the cha- 
racter of a Christian minister of their 
peculiar faith, for which, at that time, 
he was designed: but, like his own Jovan, 
in the “ World before the Flood,” 


“* Meanwhile, excursive fancy long’d to view 

The world, which yet by fame alone he 
knew ; 

The joys of freedom were his daily themes, 

Glory the secret of his midnight dreams ;— 

That dream he told not, tho’ his beart would 
ache :’"— 


For, like the Spartan boy, who having 
stolen a fox, and hidden it under his 
cloak, rather chose to let the animal tear 
out his bowels, than discover his theft, 
he kept his anxious aspirations after 
fame a secret, till the change which be- 
caine Visible in his health and disposition 
betrayed it. In vain the worthy supe- 
riors strove to bring back their pupil to 
the train of thought, and placidity of 
mind most proper for a divinity student. 
Every mean was tried to bring him back 
to_that serious sense which would best 
resist the love of fame, and repress his 
incessant longings after the world; of 
which, at this time, (to use his own 
words, when, many years afterwards, 
he was speaking on this subject) he 
was “almost as ignorant as he was 
of the mysteries beyond the grave.” 
Yet his thoughts were constantly fixed 
upon the picture which his imagination 
had drawn; and except in contemplat- 
ing the air-built castles which he was 
coutinually erecting in his mind, 
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And the warm visions of a wayward mind, 

Whose transient splendour leit a gloom be- 
hind, 

Frail as the clouds of sun-set, and as fair, 

Pageants of light, resolving into air.” 

At last, the Moravian brethren, finding 
it impossible to cure the disease which 
sunk deeper and deeper into his heart, 
abandoned their long cherished hope of 
seeing hima minister ; and he was placed 
with a view to an apprenticeship with 
avery worthy man of the same oe 
persuasion, who kept a retail shop a 
Mirfield, near Wakefield. He was 
treated with the greatest tenderness 
whilst he remained in this situation : but 
the business making only a small demand 
on his time, he indulved i in day-dreams, in 
which he saw the w rorld and its honours 
depicted in vivid colours; that world 
into which, in reality, he had as yet 
scarcely advanced a single step. With 
his mind continually brooding on mer 
point, it is scarce ly to be wondered ; 
that after he had been at Mirfield othe 
a year, and as he was not an articled 
apprentice, knowing that he could not 
be forced back, contrary to his own 
wishes, and at an age when remote con- 
sequences are not taken into calculation, 
or obvious probabilities into contempla- 
tion, he determined to quit his situation ; 
and with the clothes on his back, a 
single change of linen, and three shil- 
lings and sixpence in his pocket, he car- 
ried his design into effect, leaving be- 
hind him a letter to his em ployer, i in 
which he detailed the uneasiness of his 
mind, and gave a promise that he should 
be heard from again in a few days. 
« Thus,” to use his own words to a 
friend, ‘‘at the age of sixteen, set out 
James Montgomery to begin the world.” 
As he advanced towards the busy scene, 
he found that the picture conceived by 
his imagination was far from being 
correct in its eutline, and much over- 
charged with colour: in sh ort, he found 
the world very unlike what he had 
figured to himself at Fulnick, and from 
what he had conceived from the almost 
as distant and indistinct view he had of 
it from Mirfield. The great object of 
his wishes was to proceed at once to 
London: for it was there his heated 
imagination had depicted the honours 
and the riches which awaited him: but 
to go thither was impossible; and on 
the fourth dav he engaged himself in a 
situation similar to that which he had 
left, at Wash, near Rotherham, from 
whence he fulfilled his promise of writ- 
ing to his former protector, from whom 


he demanded such a character as would 
recommend him to the confidence of his 
new employer. This he boldly asked, 
for his service had been faithful, and 
not even the slightest spot had ever 
stained his moral character. The good 
man laid this letter before the Moravian 
council of ministers at Fulnick, where 
they meet to regulate the affairs of the 
society. They respected Montgomery, 
for his genius did them honour; and he 
was beloved by them, for he was amiable, 
though he had disappointed their hopes: 
they ‘therefore agreed to write any tes- 
timony which he “night require, “ if he 
obstinately persisted in his resolutions 
to leave them.” ‘hey, however, in- 
structed his la‘e master to make him 
any offers he might find equal to the 
task cf inducing him to return to the 
fold he had left. The worthy mediator 
then repaired to the young man at Ro- 
therham. The meeting was affecting ; 
for both parties had feeling hearts. ‘The 
elder, though he had deplored the fro- 
wardness of his young friend, loved him 
for his amiable and ingenuous simpli- 
city, and for the very genius which 
had removed him from the influence 
of sober counsels; and the runaway 
loved and venerated the elder for the 
goodness of his heart, and the parent- 
like kindness he had always shewn him. 
They met in the inn yard, and forgetting 
there were any spectators of the scene, 
impelled by benevolent tenderness on 
the one hand, and by respectful and 
grateful affection on the other, they 
rushed at once into each others arms, 
and burst inte tears. It required all the 
resolution of the youthful votary of am- 
bition and the muses, to resist the kind- 
ness of the intreaties, and the flattering 
offers which were made him to return. 
He, however, did resist them; and though 
his firmness gave pain to his old friend, 
it did not make him less kind. He sup- 
plied his immediate wants, sent him the 
clothes, &e. he had left at Mirfield, and, 
not content with giving him a written 
testimonial of the estimation in which 
he held him, he called personally on his 
protegé’s new employer, to recommend 
him to his confidence and protection. 
Mr. Montgemery remained at Wash 
only twelve months, which time was 
passed in the fulfilment of his engage- 
ment, in cherishing a melancholy w hich 
resulted from the peculiarity of his clois- 
tered, and perhaps too strictly religious 
education, and in the cultivation of those 
talents which have since benefited the 
world. Indeed, the conflict between his 
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religious and his poetical feelings was 
almost incessant, and whether 
«“ To wither in the blossom of renown, 
And, unrecorded, to the dust go down— 
Or tor a name on earth to quit the prize 
Of immortality beyond the skies, 
Perplex’d his wavering choice.” 
World before the Flood, 

At last, genius triumphed; and having 
prepared the w way for an introduction to 
the capital, by sending a volume of ma- 
puscript poems to Mr. Harrison, a book- 
seller in Paternoster Row, he removed 
to London. 

Mr. Harrison gave him a situation in 
his shop, and encouraged him to cultivate 
his talents, though he declined publishing 
his poems, not “deeming them likely to 
better his fortune, or tu lift him up to 
fame. The bright star which had al- 
lured him from Fulnick, from Mirfield, 
and from Wash, now seemed, to his 
sickened hope, a very ignis fatuus ; and 
in the darkness of disappointment he 
lust sight of the splendid vision of im- 
mor tality, and the munificent patronage 
which sanguine anticipation had pro- 
mised him. At the end of eight months, 
having had a misunderstanding with 
Mr. Harrison, and having tried, in vain, 
to induce a bookseller to. treat with him 
for an Eastern tale in pruse, to which 
he had been persuaded to turn his atten- 
tion as more profitable than poetry, he 
returned to hislast situationin Yorkshire, 
where he was received with the heartiest 
welcome, and all possible kindness: for 
his value bei: ig fairly appreciated, and 
his virtues understood, his employer 
loved him with all the affe: ‘tion of a 
father. “It was this master,” says the 
writer of a“ Biographical Sketch of Mr. 
Montgomery,” published in the Monthly 
Mirra of January, 1807, “ that many 
years afterwards, in the most calamitous 
period of Mont: gomery's life, sought 
him out in the midst of his misfortunes, 
not for the purpose of ofiering him~con- 
solation only, but of serving him sub- 
stantially by every means in ‘his power. 
The interview which took place between 
the old man and his former servant the 
evening previous to the trial at Don- 
caster, will ever live in the remembrance 
of him who can forget an injury, but 
not a kindness. No father could have 
evinced a greater affection for a darling 
Son; the tears he shed were honcurable 
to hie feelings, and were the best tes- 
timony to the conduct and integrity of 
James Montgomer T>: 

In 1792, he removed to Sheffield, and 
engaged himself with Mr. Gaues, wha 
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at that time published a very popular 

newspaper, to which during the con- 
tinuation of this connection, which lasted 
till Mr. Gales left England, Montgomery 
occasionally contributed essays and verses, 
which, notwithstanding the “ Sheffield 
Register” was panei to popular po- 
litics, were very seldom political ; for, as 
the author of the sketch before quoted 
has observed, ‘ the Muses had his whole 
heart, and he sedulously cultivated their 
favours, though no longer with those 
false, yet animating hopes, which for- 
merly stimulated his exertions.” 

It was the fate of the young poet to 
conciliate the affections of all with whom 
he came in contact in domestic society ; 
and Mr. Gales and his amiable family vied 
with each other in demonstrating their 
respect and regard for him; treating 
him like a brother, and nursing him with 
the most solicitous tenderness, during a 
long and painful illness, with which he 
was afflicted in the year 1793. In 1794, 
when Mr. Gales left England, to avoid a 
political prosecution, Montgomery, by 
the assistance of a gentleman, to whom, 
except in a knowledge of his talents, he 
was almost a stranger, became the pub- 
lisher of the newspaper—the title of 
which he changed for that of the “ Lris.” 
Of the politics of the “ Register,” it 
would be irrelevant to speak; but by the 
observance of a greater degree of moder- 
ation in censuring public measures, and 
by being less speculative in re‘orm, the 
new editor gave offence to many of his 
readers; though others thought the 
paper had acquired anew interest in the 
greater degree of originality and lite- 

rary merit of its more miscellaneous 
columns. Amongst other articles, was 
one which he denominated “ The En- 
thusiast:” this was particularly attract- 
ive to his friends, since they could not 
but see that the portrait exhibited was a 
playfully-sketched likeness of the mind 
of the editor himself. But with all his 
care to avoid the fate of his predecessor, 
it was not long before he fell into asnare, 
which had all the appearance of having 
been laid for him. Amongst the types, 
&c. in the printing ofiice, when it was 
transferred to him, was a song, which, 
to use the technical phrase, had been 

set up in tvpe some time before Mr. 
Gales left England; this song, the type 
of which it was composed nut being 
wanted, remained in statu quo. It was 


a song written by a clergyman in Ire- 
land, in commemoration of the demoli- 
tion of the Bastile, in 1789, and, was 
sung at Belfast, on the 14th July, 1792, 
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on the anniversary of that event. It 
had been copied into half the newspapers 
in the kingdom, and had not the least 
allusion to the war, which broke out 
nine months after it was written. Mont- 
gomery was ignorant that the song was 
ready in his office for the press, tilla 
hawker informed him of the fact, at the 
same time requesting him to print a few 
quires for him: this, in the first instance, 
was refused, as he was notin the habit 
of printing such articles for hawkers ;— 
importunity, however, pres vailed; the 
song being in his eye perfectly harmless 
Others, it “appeared, thought iliferently ; ; 
for the hawker was taken up a few days 
afterwards at Wakefield, and there be- 
caine evidence against the printer, who 
was tried at the “January Quarter Ses- 
sions, 1795, and found guilty of publish- 
ing. This verdict, which was in fact, an 
acquittal, was refused by the court; and 
the jury, on reconsidering for another 
hour, then gave in a general verdict of 
guilty. The sentence, which was de- 
livered by M. A. T aylor, esq. who pre- 
sided, was a fine of twenty pounds, and 
three months imprisonment in York 
Castle. 

Our author was not ruined by his in- 
carceration; for an active friend super- 
intended his business during his confine- 
ment: and on his return, after the com- 
pletion of the sentence, he was wel- 
comed home by all parties, as one ‘‘ more 
sinned against than sinning.” On re- 
suming his editorial duties, in order to 
banish speculative politics as much as 
possible from the “ Iris,” he commenced 
a series of essays, which he called “The 
Whisperer.” A very considerable portion 
ef genuine humour, both in prose and 
verse, was observable in these effusions ; 
and though they were hastily written, 
and hastily pub! ished, to meet the public 
eve, they will be read with much inter- 
est by those who may have the good for- 
tune to possess ove of the very few 
copies which (in 1758) their ingenious 


author published in a single volume, for * 


the originals in the ‘“ Lris” must have 
nearly all perished by the accidents 
which generally make newspaper litera- 
ture so short-lived. 

[It was not long, however, notwith- 
standing his anxiety to avoid giving of- 
fence, before the amiable editor of the 
“ Jris was again entangled in the web 
of law. He had scarcely become warm 
in his office, when a riot took place in 
the streets of Shefheld, in which two 
men were killed by the military. He de- 
tailed the circumstance, as it appeared to 
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him, correctly ; but a magistrate in the 
neighbourhood, who was also a volun- 
teer officer, felt aggrieved at the narra. 
tive, and preferred a bill of indictment 
against the printer for a libel, which was 
tried at Doncaster Sessions, in January, 
1795. The defence he set up was a 
justification of the statement which 
he had published; and a cloud of wit- 
nesses established it. He was however 
found gui/ty, and sentenced to pay a 
fine of thirt y pounds, and to suffer an- 
other imprisunment in York Castle for 
the space of six months. Whatever may 
be thought of the sentence, it is but jus- 
tice to both plaintiff and defendant, to 
add, that the former treated the latter, 
after his return from York Castle, with 
marked kindness and attention; _pro- 
moted his interest by every mean in his 
power, and even seemed to take a plea- 
sure in shewing him marks of respect in 
public. A few years before he died, (for 
he has been dead many years,) when pre- 
siding at the Quarter Sessions, he saw 
Mr. Montgomery amongst the crowd of 
auditors, and instantly called to the pro- 
per officer to make way for him, inviting 
him, at the same time, to come up i and 
sit upon the bench beside himself, where 
he would be less inconvenienced. Mr. 
Montgomery did seat himself there — 
and who would not, at that moment, 
have envied his feelings? His was the 
triumph of proclaimed truth and inno- 
cence. And yet the circumstance re- 
flected honour on the proper feeling and 
candour of his late prosecutor. 

Whilst Montgomery remained in York 
Castle, where lhe had the satisfaction of 
being treated with respect by all around 
him, and where, after a few days, he 
was accommodated with an apartment 
exclusively his own, and with the range 
of the extensive Castle yard, he bore up 
his spirits by the consciousness, that his 
sufferings were unmerited ; and filled up 
his time by correspondence with his 
friends, by writing articles for his news- 
paper, and by seizing the opportunity 
which secluded leisure afforded him, to 
new-string his lyre; his 





—‘* chosen treasure, 
Solace of his bleeding heart ; 


for it was now that he composed the 
poems, which he afterwards (in 1797) 
published under the title of “ Prison 
Amusements.” He also revised, during 
his seclusion, a work of greater magni- 
tude,replete with wit, and with such wild 
sallies of humour, that no one could sup- 
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en which traced the ‘* Harp of Sorrow.” 
Mis work, however, has been profitless ; 
for he could not be prevailed upon to let 
it meet the public eye, though it was cal- 
culated to have caused as many hearty 
peels of sympathizing laughter, as his 
melancholy tones had drawn tears. 

He was liberated on the 5th of July, 
1796, and immediately went to Scar- 
borough, in order to brace his shattered 
constitution, which, delicate as it was 
from nature, had suffered much from 
excessive anxiety and imprisonment. He 
now, for the first time since he was four 
vears of age, saw the sea. To a mind 
like his, the maguificence of the ocean, 
and the high-piled grandeur of the York- 
shire coast, were sublime spectacles ; and 
they afforded him uncommon gratifica- 
tion—a gratification which was repeated 
in subsequent visits, and which (in 1805) 
gave birth to his poem on “ The Ocean ;” 
a production which will be read with de- 
light as long as the language in which it 
is written shall exist. ‘his, his first visit 
to Scarborough, occupied about three 
weeks, after which, with improved health 
and spirits, he returned to Shefiicld and 
the duties of his vccupation. 

In the followiug spring he published 
his “ Prison Amusements.” These 
poems were received, wherever they 
were seen, with approbation; but their 
author made no effort to put them in 
the way of notoriety; and he was still 
more careless of the fate of a series of 
essays, which he drew from the pages of 
the “Tris,” under the title of “The 
Whisperer,” in 1798. From this time— 
till in 1806 he produced the volume con- 
taining “ The Wanderer of Switzer- 
land’’—he confined his pen chiefly to his 
editorial duties; indulging himself in 
cherishing those feelings which have 
marked in his character so striking a re- 
semblance to that of the amiable and 
highly-gifted, but melancholy, Cowper ; 
a resemblance of which all his friends 
are fully sensible, and of which he him- 
self seemed to be aware, when in his 
“West Indies” he thus speaks of the 
poet of Olney, in advocating the cause 
of the poor negroes :— 

“The muse to whom the lyre and lute be- 
long, 

Whose song of freedom is her noblest song, 

The lyre, with awful indignation swept, 

O’er the sweet lute in silent sorrow wept.— 

When Albion’s crimes drew thunder from 
her tongue— 

When Afric’s woes o’erwhelmed het while 
she sung. 

Lamented CowPER, in thy paths I tread :— 

Oh! that on me were thy meek spirit shed! 
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The woes that wring my bosom once were 
thine : 
Be al] thy virtues, all thy genius mine! 


Like his great prototype—for such 
will every one who is intimate with the 
features of Montgomery's mind pro- 
nounce Cowper to have been—with a 
spirit humbly obedient to its God, and 
tremblingly alive to the due performance 
of every moral obligation, extraordi- 
nary susceptibility, and perhaps, an ex- 
aggerated conviction of the awful situa- 
tion in which mortality is placed, he 
exhibits occasionally a melancholy gloom 
which enchains his vigorous and elastic 
fancy, and arrests the progress of his 
playful pen. And, as he so well ex- 
presses it in a passage of “ Javan,” 

* The world, whose charms his young affec- 
tions stole, 

He found too mean for his immortal soul. 

Wound into life through all his feelings 
wrought, 

Death and eternity possessed his thought.” 

* * * = 

“ The fame he followed, and the fame he 
found, 

Fiealed not his heart’s immedicable wound; 

Admired, applauded, crowned where’er he 


roved, 

The bard was homeless, friendless, unbe- 
loved. 

All else that breathed below the circling 
sky, 

Were linked to earth by some endearing 
tie ;— 


He only, like the ocean weed uptorn, 

And loose along the world of waters borne, 

Was cast, companionless, from wave to 
wave, 

On life’s rough sea—and there was none to 
save. 


‘The picture which our poet has drawn 
of the antediluvian bard, however, fails 
in its generally close resemblance to him- 
self in one of its lines; for althourh he 
has never been married, and in that 
sense-is ‘* homeless,” he has never been 
‘“* friendless,” nor * unbeloved ;” for few 
persons can be acquainted with him 
without feeling an interest in his ha 
piness—and there is no one that knows 
lim intimately, who dees not love and 
esteem him. But the other part of the 
portrait is so strikingly similar to his 
own character, that the likeness is scarce- 
ly to be mistaken. 


But to proceed. “ The Wanderer of 


Switzeriand” was sent into the world. 
It was read, and admired; and its au- 
thor was immediately acknowledged wor- 
thy of being registered on the roll of 
genuine poets. Another poem of a very 
different character had been prepared te 
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take the lead of the minor pieces which 
are appended to the volume: but this 
the author superseded when nearly the 
whole of it was printed. Why he dis- 
carded the “ Loss of the Locks” he has 
not declared; but having had the satis- 
faction of perusing this disinterested 
child of the Muse, the writer of this 
article cannot help expressing his con- 
cern that the world has not been allowed 
to participate in the gratification it af- 
forded him. In 1809, the first edition 
of “ The West Indies” was published in 
quarto, with superb embellishments.— 
As the work was not advertised in the 
usual manner, 2nd as the expensive scale 
on which it was got up by Mr. Bow- 
YER, the publisher, seemed to demand, 
it was little known till it was printed in 
a portable form: of which upwards of 
ten thousand copies have been since sold. 
The feeling and piety which pervade 
every page were to be expected from 
the pen of Montgomery; but the har- 
mony was not exclusively composed of 
such notes as are best drawn from a 
“Harp of Sorrow’ —for there were 
amongst them such as he blew from the 
trumpet of his wrath, and such as his 
JuBAL Struck when he swept the “ living 
lyre,’ and in indignant strains sung 
man’s oppression— 

«* For now a bolder hand he flings 

And dives among the deepest strings ;— 
Then forth the music brake like thunder.”’ 

The same observation applies to his 

“ World before the Flood,” published in 
IS12, although, perhaps, from the very 
title and subject, the popularity of that 
volume has not equalled its precursors. 
It is, however, a poem which must rise 
in estimation in proportion as it is 
known; for no man of taste and feeling 
can possibly read it without wishing to 
make others participate in the pleasure 
he has derived from it. In the course 
of this sketch of the life of its author, 
several passages have been quoted of no 
eommon interest; and if the poem is 
unequal in its interest, it has resulted 
from the subject itself, which fettered 
the imagination of the poet: obliging 
him to correspond in his flights with 
the obscurely detailed circumstances re- 
lated of some of his Persona, in the 
sacred volume from which he drew them. 
As a proof of this, it will be acknow- 
ledged, even by those who are most in 
unison with the author, in devotedness 
to the holy text, that in those portions 
of the narrative in which he has adhered 
the closest, and with the greatest rever- 
ence to the authority which furnished 
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the foundation, though he intertwines 
the sublime and solemn strains of divine. 
ly inspired poesy, he is then the least at. 
tractive, because the thoughts have been 
long familiar to his readers. Human 
nature has a greedy curiosity, a never 
satisfied thirst for novelty; and where 
disappointment follows expectancy, the 
substitution of more sublime and more 
important, but already known truths, 
are coolly received; and even of the 
most bewitching strokes of harmony, if 
they are already familiar to the ear, 
whatever talent be displayed, or how- 
ever skilful the variation, the approval 
is always qualified. Thus, if our author, 
in the * World before the Flood,” had 
not tied himself so closely to the letter of 
the text, his strains would have com- 
manded more attention, and would have 
elicited more applause ; for where he 
has found himself unshackled by the re- 
cord, he has burst boldly into the realms 
of invention, and enriched his pages with 
the spoil. Where he did not feel him- 
self bound by conscience to use scriptural 
phraseology, in elucidation of scriptural 
facts, he repaired to the storehouse of 
his own brilliant imagination, and drew 
from thence those interesting incidents 
and tasteful decorations which he has so 
variously and happily applied through- 
out the poem. 

Since he sung of the antediluvians, he 
has published nothing except his news- 
paper, and a tribute to the memory of 
the late Mr. Reynolds ; but he has had 
on hand, for sume time, a Poem, which 
was announced for publication several 
months age, but which procrastination, 
(still Cowper-like) has detained from the 
press. Fastidious in the extreme in de- 
ciding where his reputation may be com- 
mitted, and tremblingly fearful of put- 
ting forth a line which might possibly 
be construed to militate, in the least 
degree, against any thing which he 
deems a divine or a moral obligation, 
he tries every note with the most care- 
ful solicitude, in the sclitude of his 
study, before he ventures to breathe the 
strain in public, lest a chord should vi- 
brate in unison with some idea less pure 
than his own. When his promised 
poem appears, judging from what has 
been already seen, it is not too much to 
expect that the public stock of intellec- 
tual pleasures will receive a valuable 
increase, and the poet an additional 
sprig to the Parnassian he has so fairly 
earned and so modestly wears. 

As the editor of a newspaper the sub- 
ject of this memoir must, to a certun 
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degree, be considered in a political point 
of view. His “ Ode to the Volunteers 
of Britain,” “ The Battle of Alexan- 
dria,” and “ The Ocean,” afford such 
honorable testimony of his patriotism, 
that no one can dispute his pretensions 
to rank as a loyal bard; and if his 
claims as an editor admit of any question 
it must arise from his not being at all 
times perfectly understood when he has 
given expression to his opinions, which 
he always does honestly and impartially. 
Forced by the profession in which acci- 
dent, not choice had placed him, to write 
upon political subjects, he uniformly 
looks at every question he is obliged to 
comment upon, in the Iris, abstractedly, 
without reference to the party from 
whence the measure originated, or to 
that by which it is opposed. Of all 
men breathing Mr. Montgomery is per- 
haps the last whose constitutional or ac- 
quired habit would lead him to political 
hostility ; but necessitated, sometimes, 
however irksome, to give expression to 
his opinion, by way of making the labour 
pleasant, he often indulges the sportive- 
ness of his fancy, and in his retrospects 
or leading articles, whilst he penetrates 
to the very heart's core of his subject, he 
exhibits such a vein of good-natured, 
though deeply-searching satire, and em- 
bellishes his reasoning with so much wit 
and pathos, such a playfulness of style, 
and such a complete mastery, of lan- 
guage, that superficial readers almost 
constantly set him down as the partizan 
of the party, who, at the moment, take 
the same side of the question, which the 
editor of the “Iris,” from its own abstract 
merits, and his own unbiassed view of 
the subject,has been induced to advocate. 
The same erroneous mode of judgment 
has been applied at other times on read- 
ing his paper, by persons who, forgetting 
that an honest man is of no party but 
that of truth, as it may appear to his 
own eyes, have accused him of tergiver- 
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sation and political instability, of being 
a deserter from a standard under which 
he never marched, and from a corps in 
which he had never enrolled himself. 
Mr. Montgomery, in his capacity of 
editor, has taken a proud because it is 
an independent stand, between two great 
contending parties, which divide opi- 
nions on great public measures. He 
may have decided erroneously in some 
particular cases, (for whose judgment is 
infallible ?) but the expression of his 
views have always borne internal evi- 
dence of being honest ones. 

This memoir has imperceptibly taken 
possession of more space than is usually 
appropriated to articles of biography in 
periodical publications: and yet for the 
gratification of such as may wish to 
know something of the person of its 
subject, it may be proper to add, that he 
is rather below the middle stature; 
slightly formed, but well proportioned. 
His coimplexion is fair and his hair yel- 
low. His features have a melancholy 
but interesting expression when his ima- 
gination is at rest; but when that is 
awakened by the animating influence of 
conversation (especially on questions of 
importance or of feeling) his whole coun- 
tenance (and particularly his eyes, which 
beam intelligence) is irradiated by his 
genius. His modesty, and seclusion of 
manner, in the company of strangers, 
have a tendency to hide from common 
observation the riches of his mind; but 
when familiar intercourse has broken 
the talisman which seals his lips on intro- 
duction, his colloquial powers are found 
to be of the first order. His ideas have 
an able auxiliary in his eloquence ; for 
Janguage is subservient to his will, and 
though ina war of words an opponent 
must often smart beneath the lash of 
his wit, and the severity of ‘his retort, 
the amiableness of his nature instantly 


furnishes a balm to heal such wounds. 
dal hind A. 
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AN EASTERN DAY, 


In Imitation of THomas Moore, Ese. 
lr the heart ever loves to repose in the 
dreams 
Of Paradise, pictured in flowers and beams— 
If the glimpses of bliss, all delight,all elysian, 
E’er flashed on the soul in its loveliest vision ; 
If the spirit partakes of the light it surveys, 
Its essence compounded of roses and rays ; 
With a bound, such as Fancy must every 
where make 
New Monxtury Mae.-—No. 9. 


When its pulse to new beauties is sweetly 
awake, ° 

To the land let it fly, where true loveliness 
blesses 

The heart that will haunt her, the smile that 
caresses ! 


‘Tis the clime of the East! Oh! how bright 
to behold 

All the mildness of morning now melt into 
gold! 
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Each shadowy tint that the night left behind, 

Now brightens, like Hope, on the fears of 
mankind ; 

And the daylight is hailed by the nightin- 
gale’s hymna, 

And the purple pomegranate looks darkly 
and dim; 

The camel, just roused, now awakes from 
the dells, 

Whilst Echo repeats his light tinkling of 


bells : 

And the Jessamine odors that rise from the 
bowers, 

And the hues of new beauty, all glowing in 
flowers, 

All breathe, and all smile, as if they had been 
born 

To welcome, in bliss, the delights of the 
morn. 


Then the day !—oh ! when radiance 1s purest 
of beam, 

When the sky is all light, what a heaven does 
it seem ! 

Like a calm, sunny islandless ocean above, 

Hang the pure chrystal clouds of those re- 
gions of love. 

Nor does Earth less enchantingly shine—at 
this hour 

The humming-bird shoots from the tree to 
the flower ; 

And the beams, ever busy, illume as he 
springs, 

And betray all the topaz and gold of his 
wings ; 

Whilst the falling of waters—green rising 
of hills, 

And the soul-melting 
distils, 

Combine all their beauties, and sweetly 
impart 

A bliss to the eye, and a balm to the heart. 


odors that summer 


And the evening :—how beauteous, when 
brilliancy dies 

In a milder luxuriance o’er Easterly skies, 

To behold the sweet pillow on which it re- 
poses 

In the west, tinged with hlies half mingled 
with roses. 

Like the soft shining maid that is languidly 
stealing 

All the ore of the heart, in th’ enchantment 
of feeling ; 

So the calmness of evening, more tenderly 
slows, 

Than the radiance of pomp that a day-beam 
bestows. 

Oh, how lovely looks light! and its shadows 
how tender, 

When fades into twilight this farewell of 
splendor ! 

Like the music that Fancy will oftentimes 


hear, 
In her dreams of delight, indistinctly more 
dear ; 


So the whispers of melody—far, far away, 
Seem to hymn with wild strains the depar- 
ture of dav, 
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The gleams are now glancing from domes of 
Semars 

In the quick, twinkling motion that plays 
upon stars : 

And the pilgrim his beads at this holy hour 
counts, 

In the cool cedar groves, where the Hyaline 
founts 

Thro’ beds of pure amber roll mellowly on, 

In a sweet pensive murmur, when daylight 
is gone ; 

And beauteously wild, with their frontlets of 
pearls, 

From their bright mountain homes come 
the Jessamere girls. 

Like the flower that till night all its love- 
liness keeps, 

And spreads its perfume, whilst each other 
one sleeps ; 

So the young Indian maids to the evening’s 
gay duties 

Spring forward at once, in a line of young 
beauties, 

And reveal, now and then, in the mirth of 
their dances, 

The visions of love in the light of their 
glances ; 

Whust the timbrel, and tabor, and nightin- 
gale’s song, 

Join Echo’s wild melody all the night long. 

Tullamore, Sept. 1818. J. F. 





To ****, 


Who was complaining that she had forgot- 
ten her Sister's Birth-day. 


Grieve not tho’ Fanny's birth-day ’s past 
Without one joyous rhyme ;— 

When days are bright and hours fly fast 
Who measures bliss by time ? 

When sorrow dims our darkling way 
Such lonely gleams are dear ; 

But who can mark one happy day, 
If happy thro’ the year? 

Such sweet forgetfulness be thine ; 
So ever live and love; 

No need of gift, or votive line, 
The fond glad heart to prove. E. 





STANZAS, ° 
Britten at Halton Castle, Cheshire. 


Bright is the sky—a morrow fair portend- 
ing j;— 
The mists of eve have wept themselves to 
tears 5 
And night’s pale queen, her sapphire throne 
ascending, 
In cloudless state her silvery crescent rears. 


The stars are met—the mountain gales are 
sleeping— 
A dewy freshness fills the fragrant air; 
And Silence, ’round—unbroken vigils keep- 
ing,— 
Ne’er waved her wing o’er aught more 
wild and fair. 
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Oh! ’tis a scene might still mad Passion’s 
raging ! 
From stern, vindictive thought afford re- 
lease ; 
With mystic power, each stormy burst as- 
suaging, 
Soothe the torn soul with “ moonlight, 
balm, and peace.” 


Who ever marked yon orb, so sweetly shin- 
ing 
Nor dreamt of worlds beyond all mortal 
ken ?— 
Who e’er beheld it thus—and, unrepining, 
Bent back his footsteps to the haunts of 
men? 


July 20th, 1817. A.A. W. 
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Ask’st thou, why from gay circles stealing 
I love to bend my lonely way ?— 

Oh! ’tis because the burst of feeling 
No sordid souls are near to stay ! 


For, not to the cold crowd unheeding, 
Would I e’er seem a grief to feel ; 
The wounds from which the breast is bleed- 
ins, 
They probe—without the power to heal! 
I want not pity from the throng, 
Who need the tears they feign to give ;— 
I only wish to pass along 
Unmarked—unnoticed still to grieve. 


1816. ARION. 








LINES, 
Written on the Field of Waterloo. 


(From the Courier.) 


YE are gone to your narrow beds, 
Ye forms of the martyr’d brave! 

The green-grass sod springs o’er your heads, 
And the wind blows round your grave: 

But the green sod that blooms above 

Is water’d by the tears of love ; 

And the wild wind that wanders by, 

Is mingled with Affection’s sigh. 


Oh! when ye sunk on your bed of death, 
No gentle form hung over you ; 

No fond eye caught your parting breath, 
Or sunk in anguish from the view. 

But o’er you, in that hour of fate, 
Bent the dark Gaul’s revengeful form ; 

And the stern glance of ruthless hate, 
Gleam’d dreadful *mid the hurrying storm. 


No mourning dirge did o’er you swell, 

Nor winding sheet your limbs inclose, 
For you was toll’d no passing bell ; 

No tomb was rais’d where you repose; 
For your bed of death was the battle ground, 
’T'was there they heap’d your funeral mound, 
And all unhallow’d was your grave, 

Save by the ashes of the brave. 


Then to the warrior’s memory 

A monument of love we'll raise ; 
And Veneration’s heart-felt sigh 

Shall waft their fame to distant days. 
Daughters of Albion! swell the strain ; 

More loudly raise the funeral song ; 
And, wide o’er all the fatal plain, 

The record of their deeds prolong. 


Ye fix’d, oh, ye brave! when for us ye died, 
On every heart an endless claim ; 

When ye sunk in the battle’s blood-red tide, 
Ye bought by your death, a deathless 

name, 

More great than the warrior’s of ages gone, 

More great than the heroes of Marathon ; 

They, from one land, a tyrant hurl‘d, 

Ye crush’d the tyrant of the world. 

The hour that stopt your course for ever; 
Stopt many a gay heart's joyous swell; 

Sweet hopes were nipt, to blossom never, 
When, smote, in glory’s lap you fell. 


The patriot, to the hero’s claim, 
Bows his proud soul, with grief opprest ; 
But there are those, with whom their name 
Is still more lov’d, more fondly blest : 
For wheresoe’er we turn our eyes, 
This wide-extended plain around, 
The Father, Brother, Husband lies 
Beneath the undulating mound. 
How many an eye, ye truly brave! 
Has thanked you for the lives you gave. 
Ye fondly lov’d! how many a tear 
Has witness’d to your virtues here : 
Call not the warrior’s grave unblest; 
Though, ’mid this silent solitude, 
The grey stone rise not o’er his breast, 
Nor holy pile may here be view'd ; 
There is a charm more sweet—more pure 
Than human art has ever thrown ; 
Yes, there are records, more secure 
Than marble bust, or sculptur’d stone; 
The gentle sigh of sorrowing love, 
The hapless mourner’s silent tear, 
Shall here that better guerdon prove, 
That holier calm, shall whisper here. 
When Egypt’s tombs shall all be rent, 
And earth’s proud temples swept away, 
Your deeds, a deathless monument, 
Shall guard your glory from decay. 





THE LATE QUEEN OF PRUSSIA, 


On seeing her Bust in the King’s chamber 
in 1812. 


(From the German of Breuner.) 


Thou’rt gone from us—to weep no more— 
Thy day of grief—of glory’s o’er— 

In Fortune’s last extremity, 

Princess—’t was well for thee to die! 

Death calms the wretched—frees ihe slave— 
Can insult reach thee in the grave ? 

The tyrant now may taunt and scorn— 

No more thy noble spirit’s torn— 

Oh ! for the hour—a freeman’s steel 

Shall teach his callous heart to feel ; 

Oh! for the time he lies as lbw— 

Curs’d deep—not bless’d, as Angel, thou; 

I saw thee—never left mine eye 

Thy first proud glance of majesty— 
Proud, yet most sweet, a starting tear 

Told that a woman’s heart was there. 
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Thy cheek is still before me—pale 

As the faint leaf on Autumn’s gale— 

Then, lighted up with burning linge, 

As o’er it from thine eye’s dark trins« 

Came drop by drop, the tears of pain, 

At some new galling of thy ciiain ; 

Some slighting sullen courtesy, 

Of him who could not honour thee. 

Fiend of the Earth !—Napoleon !— 

What could’st thou of such hearts have 
known? 

Yet there was one who felt—who feels 

The wound time widens—but not heals; 

Pierc’d to the soul with every sting 

That Fate might point against a king ; ; 

The man had one more misery 

To meet—and met it losing thee. 

Thou’rt past from mortal to divine ; 

Princess, thy chamber’s now thy shrine: 

No more to beam, no more to weep, 

Thine eyes are in the grave’s dark sleep ; 

Yet lives there in this breathless stone 

What spells the eye to gaze upon. 

1 cannot tell the charm---the eye 

Is caught, fix’d, fill’d, unconscious why - 

‘Tis not thy soft yet stately brow, 

Sweet stooping eyelid—hair’s rich flow, 

Tis the deep grace that seems to wind 

O’er ail---the relique of thy mind : 

And this, the end of birth and bloom, 

‘Tears, terrors, exile, and the tomb— 

No ; the stern heart that laid thee there 

Shall drop with blood for every tear ; 

For this, from fame, hope, mankind driven, 

As sure as there’s a power in heaven— 

That crime’s not made to be forgiven. 


Infaney eof George Il. 
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STANZAS. 


(From the Franklin Gazette.) 


‘¢ This world is all a fleeting shew.” 





MOORB. 


There is an hour of peaceful rest 
To mourning wand’rers given : 

There is a tear for souls distrest— 

A balm for every wounded breast— 
’Tis found above—in heaven! 


There is a soft, a downy bed, 
*Tis fair as breath of even; 
A couch for weary mortals spread, 
Vhere they may rest the aching head, 
And find repose—in heaven ! 


There is a home for weeping souls, 
By sin and sorrow driven ; 
When tost on Life’s tempestuous shoals, 
Where storms arise and ocean roils, 
And all is drear—but heaven ! 


There faith lifts up the tearful eye, 
The heart with anguish riven ; 
And views the tempest passing by, 
The evening shadows quickly tly, 

And all serene—in heaven! 


There fragrant flowers immortal bloom, 
And joys supreme are given ; 

There rays divine disperse the gloom, 

Beyond the confines of the tomb 
Appears the dawn of heaven ' 








THE CABINET. 


INFANCY OF GEORGE IT}. 

EVERY circumstance, however mi- 
nute, which excmplifies traits im the 
character of our excellent and beloved 
SOV ereign, must, at the present moment, 
be peculiarly interesting to all hearts of 
feeling and loyalty ;—to such, therefore, 
the following domestic particulars are 
confidently addressed : they are given 
on the authority of a lady,* who, when 
living, was personally acquainted with 
his Majesty’s nurse and her daughter. 

The King, as most people have heard, 
was a seven month's child, and, from 
that circumstance, so weakly at the pe- 
riod of his birth, that serious apprehen- 
sions were entertained that it would be 
impossible to rear him. It was, in con- 
sequence, thought advisable to wave the 
strict etiquette hitherto maintained, of 
having for the royal infant a nobly de- 
scended nurse, in favour of one in the 
middle ranks of life—the fine, healthy, 
fresh-coloured wife of a gardener, pro- 


——- 





* The writer's mother. 


bably the head gardener of one of the 
palaces. This person, beside the recom- 
mendations of an excellent constitution, 
and much experimental skill, was cha- 
racterized by qualities which so endeared 
her to the King, that his attachment 
towards her, never, during her exist- 
ence, experienced the slightest diminu- 
tion. She possessed great quickness of 
feeling, much goodness of heart, with 
a disposition both disinterested and 
candid. 

The two former of these qualities ap- 
pear to have instantly opened her affec- 
tions to the nursling offered to her care: 
not, however, from | ride, at the idea of 
its being a babe of royal bluod; but 
from the maternal tenderness excited 
while contemplating the delicate little 
being, whose frail tenure on life 
she was confident, under her manage- 
ment, would become strong and perma- 
nent. ‘These feelings caused her at the 
first proposal cheerfully to undertake 
the anxious charge, but when it was 
made known to her, that, according to 
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the court etiquette, the royal infant 
could not be allowed to sleep with her— 
from an etiquette so cold, and, in the 
present case, so likely, in her opinion, 
to prove prejudicial, she instantly re- 
volted, and, in terms both warm and 
blunt, thus expressed herself:—* Not 
sleep with me! then you may nurse the 
boy yourselves.” 

‘l'o no compromise (or rather reason- 
ing) offered, would she listen; but con- 
tinued resolutely to refuse to take charge 
of the royal infant, if bound to observe 
a ceremony which no argument could 
make her think otherwise than alike 
unnatural and unhealthy. 

This refusal of an office, which many 
persons would have been ambitious of 
filling under any restrictions whatever, 
upon motives, too, se purely disinterest- 
ed, convinced those with whom she was 
in debate, of her conscientious belief, that 
unless the infant prince was intrusted 
to her sole management, she iust, in 
accepting the charge, engage to act in 
opposition to her own judgment, and 
thus sacrifice what she considered her 
duty to him. Influenced by this convic- 
tion, they properly represented the af- 
fair to the powers by whom they were 
employed; in consequence of which, the 
point of court ceremony was yielded 
to Mrs. *, ‘To this conscientious 
obstinacy on her part, it is more than 
probable that the nation owes the bless- 
ing it has for so many years enjoyed, 
of being governed by one of the best of 
men, and of kings, that ever united in 
himself the virtues which grace both 
characters. But to return— 

The affection of his Majesty for his 
nurse “grew with his growth and 
strengthened with his strength;” but 
as his power did not keep pace with his 
increasing regard, it was long before he 
could prove that regard to her and her 
family as substantially as his heart-yearn- 
ed to do. His income was considered, 
even at that time, as too limited for 
one of his high rank; and of course, 
though regulated by the strictest pru- 
dence and economy, he had little to 
spare, from the necessary expenses of 
his household, for the gratification of 
his generous feelings. ‘I'hese were often 
distressingly called forth by the situation 
of his nurse, who, after he was grown 








* The circumstance, but not the name, 
made, at the time of hearing it, a lasting 
impression on the mind of the writer, when 
a ehild, 
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up, whether from misfortune, or from 
her husband’s extravagance, was fre- 
quently in great want of money. On 
these occasions she always went to the 
Prince, well knowing that if he could re- 
lieve their distress, it would immediately 
be done; and if not that his affectionate 
sympathy would soothe her mind.— 
Never was she disappointed of this con- 
solation; for when the Prince found 
himself unable to administer to their 
exigencies, he has actually been known 
to mingle his tears with her’s—a sym- 
pathy which speaks volumes in love and 
adiniration of the heart that felt it. 

Whether his nurse lived to taste his 
Majesty's generosity to the full extent 
he felt it—if ever heard by the writer, 
memory has lost: but the daughter, who 
married, (the writer thinks a doctor of 
divinity, and was, perhaps, the King’s 
foster sister,) was made Jaundress to his 
Majesty—asinecure place of good emolu- 
ment. 


BEAUTY IN ENGLAND, FRANCE, AND 
ITALY. 


By M. STenDHAL. 


Ancona, May 27.—I met, at St. Cirac, 
a Russian general, afriend of Erfurt, 
who had just come from Paris. 

A physical peculiarity of the French 
shocked my Russian friend very much ; 
the dreadful leanness of the most of the 
danseuses at the Opera. In fact, it seems 
to me, on reflection, that many of our 
fashionable women who are extremely 
slender, have caused this circumstance 
to enter into the idea of beauty. Lean- 
ness is in France considered necessary 
to an elegant air. In Italy, people think, 
very rationally, that the first condition 
of it is the air of health, without which 
there is no voluptuousness. 

The Russian is of opinion that beaut 
is very rare among the French ladies. 
He maintains that the finest figures he 
saw at Paris were English women. 

If we take the trouble to count in the 
Bois de Boulogne, out of a hundred 
French women, eighty are agreeable, 
and hardly one beautiful. Out of a 
hundred English women, thirty are gro- 
tesque, forty are decidedly ugly, twenty 
tolerably well, though maussades, and 
ten divinities on this earth, from the 
freshness and innocence of their beauty. 

Out of a hundred Italian women, 
thirty are caricatures, with face and 
neck besmeared with rouge and powder, 
fifty are beautiful, but with no other 
attraction than an air of voluptdousness; 
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the twenty others are of antique beauty, 
the most overpowering, and, in our opi- 
nion, surpass even the most beautiful 
English women. English beauty seems 
avaricious, without soul and life, beside 
the divine eyes which Heaven has given 
to Italy. 

The form of the bones in the hand is 
ugly at Paris; it approximates to that 
of the monkey, and it prevents the 
women from resisting the attacks of 
age. "The three most beautiful women 
of Rome are certainly more than 405. 
Paris is farther north; and yet such a 
miracle was never yet observed there. 
I observed to the Russian general, that 
Paris and Champagne were the parts of 
France where the configuration of the 
head partakes least of beauty. The 
women of Pays de Caux, (in Normandy,) 
and of Arles, (in Provence,) approxi- 
mate more to the beautiful forms of 
Italy. Here and there is always some 
grand feature, even in the heads of the 
most decidedly ugly. Some idea may 
be formed of this, from the heads of the 
old women of Lionardo da Vinci, and of 
Raphael. 

As to male beauty, after the Italians, 
we give the preference to young English- 
men, when they escape cluinsiness. 

A young Italian peasant that happens 
to be ugly, is frightful; the French 
peasant is silly; and the English is vul- 
gar. 
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APPECTING, BUT UNCONSCIOUS RR- 
PROOF OF A CHILD TO HIS MOTHER, 

Lady Strathmore, who broke her first 
husband’s heart by the violence of her 
temper and her want of feeling—a con- 
duct which her second spouse, Mr, 
Bowes, punished by nearly breaking 
her bones through a more manual ex- 
ercise of qualities similar to her own— 
lavished all the affection with which na- 
ture had endowed her, on a large black 
cat. This animal was her bosom friend, 
her constant companion, the object of 
all her caresses, and a never-failing guest 
at her Jadyship’s breakfast, dinner, tea, 
and supper-table ; where, when en fa- 
mille, it was not only served first, but 
served of the best and rarest dainties, 
in preference to her child. It happened 
one day, when she had bestowed even 
more than her usual fond attention on 
Grimalkin, that her son, a strikingly 
fine boy, sighed deeply, and sorrowfully 
fixing his eyes on the dingy favourite, 
exclaimed, in a voice pathetically impres- 
sive, “O! how [ wish I were a black 
cat !"—« A black cat!” every one re- 
iterated— What can you mean, my 
dear boy, by so strange a wisn ?”—“ Be- 
cause,” replied the child, “ my mother 
would ther love me!” 

Guess the feelings of the company at a 
reply so full of affection and simpiicity. 
They could not at the time be expressed, 
by those who composed it, nor can words 
be found to do so now. 





THE ARCTIC EXPEDITION. 


THE discovery of a new colony on the 
northern shores of Baftin’s Bay, has given 
rise to a variety of speculative opinions. 
The information we shall obtain from the 
work which is promised from the pen of 
Captain Ross will be most important. In 
the mean time, a few observations, founded 
upon a conversation with several of the per- 
sons who accompanied the expedition, may 
not be uninteresting. It is quite clear, that 
upon a part of the northern coast of the 
Bay, which there was no previous reason to 
suppose was inhabited, seven or eight per- 
sons were seen and conversed with. The 
intercourse was carried on through the me- 
dium of John Sackehouse, an Esquimaux, 
who accompanied the ships through the 
whole of their voyage. This John Sacke- 
‘house is described by all the persons on 
board, to have proved himself, during the 
voyage, an enterprising and intelligent man. 
His own history is eventlul, having been 
found far at sea, in his canoe, driven out by 
the wind, and unless he had providentially 
been picked up by one of our ships, he must 
have perished. We have seen some of the 





pictures drawn by Sackehouse, as a repre- 
sentation of his first interview with these 
newly-discovered inhabitants of the northern 
regions, and they described, perhaps better 
than he could do in words, the meeting as it 
took place. The natives are shewn in their 
sledzes, drawn by four dogs. Sackehouse 
himself is depicted on the ice, setting up a 
pole with a flag upon it, to which were at- 
tached some beads and other trifles, intended 
as conciliatory presents. The dress of the 
natives consisted of a skin, covering the 
body as far as the loins, and breeches of 
the same material, fastened so as to meet 
the body covering. A small space (through 
which the flesh is seen) is observed in all 
the figures at this part, where the upper 
and lower coverings meet, arising from their 
imperfect mode of attaching them to each 
other. In these drawings, the astonishment 
of the natives, upon examining the different 
parts of the vessel, is very characteristically 
depicted. Oneof them is viewing the anchor, 
another the mast; and the countenances 
very faithfully describe the surprise occa- 
sioned by these new objects of vision. 12 
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questioning Sackehouse upon some points 
of the interview, he states the natives to 
have appeared docile, and ready to give such 
information as he was desirous of obtaining 
from them. His language was sufficiently 
analogous to theirs, to allow of keeping up 
a conversation with them. He inquired, 


amongst other matters, as to the number of 


their nation; but they seem either to have 
no idea of numbers, or, what is more pro- 
bable, no corresponding term by which they 
could reply to the enquiry. Their general 
conduct gave reason to suppose that they 
had, like their more fortunate discoverers, 
fixed principles of social conduct. When 
chips were thrown over the vessel’s side upon 
the ice, each collected as much as he could, 
but no one appeared to infringe upon the 
bundle of another. He who had gathered 
any little stock, seemed to be recognized as 
the proprietor, although he left it to pro- 
ceed in his further collection. [t is not 
very astonishing that they endeavoured to 
appropriate some of the objects of wonder 
which they saw about the vessels, but their 
very mode of attempting to pilfer was a 
proof that they had not acquired dexterity 
by practice. In a few instances they took 
articles from the ship with a view to pur- 
loining them; but they were necessarily un- 
successful, for they did not understand con- 
cealment, some part of the pilfered property 
being always left uncovered, and in sight. 
The circumstance which excited the most 
attention on the part of the discoverers, was 
the finding in the possession of the natives, 
knives, the blade part of which was of iron. 
They had alre ady ascertained that wood was 
unknown to these newly-found beings, and 
that the only fuel which they had, if fuel it 
could be called, was a species of moss—and 
the use made of this moss seemed to be 
confined to the dipping it in oil, and burn- 
ing it asa torch, or candle. Through the 
medium of Sackehouse, however, it was dis- 
covered, that two blocks of iron, in its pure 
state, situated at no great distance from the 
shore, were known to the natives ; and that, 
for making their knives, they hammered off 
pieces of it by means of heavy stones. One 
of these knives we have seen. It was formed 
of a piece of bone, about six or seven inches 
long; the upper part, to which the iron is 
attached, being grooved. In this groove, 
several irregular shaped pieces of iron are 
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inserted. These appear to have been beaten 
flat with stones ; and, as they present an ir- 
regular serrated edge, it should rather be 
called a sawthan a knife. The bone handle 
smells insufferably strong of rancid oil, from 
the saturated state in which it has been 
used, and every common means to discharge 
this taint has been unsuccessfully attempted. 
We have likewise seen one of their spears. 
It consists of several pieces of the horn of 
the sea unicorn, tied together with thongs 
of skin; about one-third from the end is a 
stop for the thumb to press against in throw- 
ing it. This, like the knife, is of the most 
rude contrivance. It is not even straight in 
its form, but is curvilinear. This partakes 
of the same offensive smell as the knife- 
handle. Their principal food consists of 
birds, of which, it appears, the number is 
astonishing. These they eat raw. The 
flesh of seals, and of the sea-unicorn, is also 
a part of their nourishment. Unlike the 
Esquimaux on the coast of America, they 
have no canoes, nor did they seem to know 
the use of vessels of any description; and 
if they do form a distinct, separate nation 
from the rest of the world, they are proba- 
bly the most uncivilized of the earth’s inha- 
bitants. On board the discovery vessels 
were several dogs, apparently of the Danish 
breed : rough,wiry hair, fox face, and brushy 
tail, being the principal characteristics.— 
T hey do not bark, nor in common make any 
particular noise. The only dog which 
Captain Ross obtained from the natives is 
stated to have been lost overboard in a gale 
of wind, off Cape Farewell; but, from the 
description given of it, it was not unlike 
(though larger in size) the dogs which were 
brought from the coast of a more southern 
latitude. In one of the drawings before- 
mentioned, John Sackehouse, the Esqui- 
maux, is represented with his arm ina sling, 
and upon asking the cause, he said it was 
done by the concussion of a fowling-piece, 
which he had loaded upon the principle of 
* the more fillee more shootee:” by the 
blow his collar-bone was broken. He had 
never learnt to draw when he put to paper 
the subjects he has depicted; but his repre- 
sentation has probably a more faithful re- 
semblance to the scene he describes, from 
its very rudeness, than the more finished 
drawings of our officers would possess. 








NEW ACTS, 


PASSED IN THE SIXTH SESSION OF THE FIFTH PARLIAMENT OP THE UNITED 
KINGDOM OF GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND—98 GEO. 111. (1818.) 





LXXXIII. An Act to amend and 
reduce into one Act, the several Laws 
relating to the manner in which the East 
India Company are required to hire 
ships—June 5. 


LXXXIV. An Act to remove doubts 
as to the validity of certain Marriages 
had and solemnized within the British 
Territories in India.—June 5. 


LXXXYV. An Act to carry into ex- 
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ecution a convention made between his 
Majesty the King of Portugal, for the 
preventing traffic in Slaves.—June 5. 

LXXXVI. An Act for raising the 
sum of eleven millions six hundred 
thousand pounds by Exchequer Bills, 
for the service of the year 1818.—June 5. 

LXXXVII. An Act for raising the 
sum of eight hundred thousand pounds 
by Treasury Bills in Ireland, for the 
service of the year 1818.—June 5. 

LXXXVII[. An Act to amend two 
Acts made in the last Sessions of Par- 
liament, for authorizing the issue of Ex- 
chequer Bills, and the advance of mone 
for carrying on public works and fisheries 
and employment of the Poor, and to 
extend the Powers of the Commissioners 
appointed for carrying the said Acts 
into Execution in Ireland.—June 5. 

LXXXIX. An Act to repeal so much 
of an Act passed in the Forty-third year 
of his present Majesty, as requires the 
attendance of Magistrates on board 
vessels carrying Passengers from the 
United Kingdom to his Majesty’s Planta- 
tions, or to Foreign Parts.—June 4. 

XC. An Act to alter and amend 
certain of the Provisions of an Act 
passed in the Fifty-first year of his 
Majesty’s reign, intitled, an Act to 
Provide for the Administration of the 
Royal Authority, and for the Care of 
his Majesty’s Royal Person during the 
continuance of his Majesty's illness, and 
for the resumption of the exercise of the 
Royal Authority by his Majesty.— 
June 5. 

Members of her Ma‘esty’s Council ap- 
pointed. 

Her Majesty empowered to appoint others 
in case of death, &c. 

So much of recited Act as provides for 
the Meeting and Sitting of Parliament in the 
cases therein mentioned, repealed. 

In case of the Regent’s ordering a Pro- 
clamation to be issued, under the circum- 
stances mentioned in the recited Act, the 
care of his Majesty’s person shall rest in 
her Majesty’s Council until Parliament 
shall make due provision relating thereto. 

In case Parliament shall be separated, 
Proclamation to be issued for the Meeting 
within sixty days. 

If there be no Parliament, and such case 
shall happen before the Day of Meeting 
appointed by writ of Summons, Proclama- 
tion shall be issued for the Meeting 
either on the Day appointed, or within sixty 
days. 

If the case shall happen on or after the 
Day appointed by such writ, Proclamation 
shall be issued in like manner for the Par- 
hameat to meet within sixty days. 
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In case of the demise of his Majesty, or of 
the Regent, subsequent to the Dissolution 
or Expiration of a Parliament and before 
the Day appointed for the Meeting of the 
new Parliament, the writs of summons shall] 
be superseded and discharged.—37 G. 3, 
c. 127—51 G. 3. c. 1. 

Not to affect the provisions of any other 
Act providing for the Meeting of Parlia- 
ment. 


ACI. An Act to appoint Commis- 
sioners to inquire concerning Charities 
in England for Education of the Poor.— 
June 10, 

XCII. An Act to consolidate and 
amend the Provisions of several Acts, 
passed in the Fifty-first and Fifty-second 
years, respectively in the reign of his 
present Majesty, for enabling Wives and 
Families of Soldiers to return to their 
Homes.—June 10. 

XCIII. An Act to afford relief to 
the bona fide Holders of Negociable 
Securities without Notice, that they 
were given for a usurious consideration. 
-—- June 10, 

XCIV. An Act to continue until the 
Twenty-ninth day of September, one 
thousand eight hundred and nineteen, 
and to amend an Act passed in Ireland 
in the Thirty-sixth year of his present 
Majesty, for the improvement and ex- 
tension of the Fisheries on the Coasts 
of Ireland.—June 10. 

XCV. An Act to regulate the Election 
of Coroners for Counties.—June 10. 

XCVI. An Act to continue for the 
term of two years, and until the end of 
the Sessions of Parliament in which 
that term shall expire, if Parliament 
shall be then Sitting, an Act of the 
Fifty-sixth year of his present Majesty, 
for establishing regulations respecting 
Aliens arriving in or resident in this 
Kingdom in certain cases.—June 10. 

XCVII. An Act to prevent Aliens 
until the Twenty-fifth day of March, 
one thousand eight hundred and nine- 
teen, from becoming Naturalized, or 
being made er becoming Denziens, ex- 
cept in certaincases—June 10. 

XCVIII. An Act to explain and 
amend an Act passed in the Fifty-first 
year of his Majesty's reign, for render- 
ing more effectual an Act made in the 
Forty-seventh year of his Majesty s 
reign, for the Abolition of the Slave 
Trade.—June 10. 

XCIX. An Act for altering and 
amending an Act made in the Fifty- 
fifth year of his present Majesty, ‘© 
amend an Act made in the Forty-eighth 
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year of his present Majesty, to improve 
the Land Revenue of the Crown, so far 
as relates to the Great Forest of Breck- 
nock, in the county of Brecknock, and 
for vesting in his Majesty certain parts 
of the said Forest, and for inclosing the 
said Forest. June 10, 

C. An Act for vesting in his Ma- 
jesty certain parts of the Hayes of Birk- 
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land and Bilbag, and of certain common- 
able Lands and open uninclosed Grounds 
in the Township of Edwinstowe, within 
the Forest of Sherwood, in the County 
of Nottingham. June 10. 

CI. An Act for applying certain mo- 
nies, therein mentioned, for the Service 
of the Year 1818. June 10, 








NEW PUBLICATIONS, 
WITH CRITICAL REMARKS AND EXTRACTS. 





Florence Macarthy: an Irish Tale, by 
Lady MorGAN, Author of “ France,” 
“ O'Donnell, &c.” 


WE sat down to the perusal of these vo- 
lumes with our “expectation wound to the 
highest pitch.” The intrinsic merits of 
Lady Morgan’s productions, added to the 
merciless revilings with which she has 
been assailed by certain celebrated jour- 
nalists of the day, for the freedom of her 
political sentiments,have procured for her 
a degree of popularity, seldom, if ever 
equalled, under circumstances similarly 
discouraging. We should be among 
the last to deprecate fair criticism, how- 
ever Severe in its application, more espe- 
cially at a time when the extreme licen- 
tiousness of the press requires the “ iron 
mace’ to keep it within due limits ; but 
we do protest, and that most positively, 
against the coarse invectives, the scur- 
riluus generality, which, in the form of 
strictures on her writings, were directed 
against Lady Morgan on the publication 
of * France.”’ As for the political opi- 
nions which she has occasionally, and, 
we think, very unnecessarily, obtruded 
upon the attention of her readers, though 
they are such as we consider entitled to 
our decided reprehension, still we do 
not see how they can justify the unqua- 
litied depreciation of her literary cha- 
racter, since it is surely possible to en- 
tertain extravagant notions on one sub- 
ject. and vet be eminently deserving of 
commendation for clearness of percep- 
tion on others. Lady Morgan was not 
of a disposition likely to remain silent, 
Whilst any question, which appeared to 
concern the interest of her country, was 
pending. Her views, however, on the 
state of political affairs, both in England 
ind in the sister kingdom, have been 
taken for the most part, through the 
exaggerated medium of a lofty, but mis- 
Placed enthusiasm —a feeling, of which, 
whatever may be our dislike to its re- 
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sults, we certainly revere in the general 
principle ; 

“ As sunlight broken on the rill, 

Tho’ turn’d astray, is sunlight still.” 

But we cannot prevail upon ourselves to 
pass a sweeping sentence of condemna- 
tion on authors, for the venial crime of 
differing with us in their ideas of pa- 
trivtism; though we may feel it our 
duty to expose the fallacy of such of 
their arguments as seein hkely to prove 
prejudicial to society. We may appear 
singular, but the poetry of Lord Byron 
and Mr. Moore does not sink in our 
estimation because those illustrious in- 
dividuals have chosen to exhibit a party 
spirit entirely inconsistent with our coa- 
ceptions either of propriety or decency ; 
nor has the ‘ Paradise Lost” of the 
immortal Milton less claims upon our 
interest and admiration, because the 
principles of its high-souled writer were 
strongly tinctured with republicanism, 

Had such been the impressions of 
Lady Morgan's ungentle reviewers, they 
might have spared themselves the mor- 
tification of seeing their efforts, to de- 
stroy her literary fame, turn to no bet- 
ter account, than that of bringing her 
into infinitely greater request than was 
the case before they honoured her with 
such marked distinction : for it is a no- 
torious fact, that the very writings and 
opinions to which they professed them- 
selves so hostilely opposed, they have, 
by the overcharged vehemence of their 
censure, been particularly instrumcutal 
in introducing to the notice of the pul- 
lic: who doubtiess considered, that a 
book which could combine ‘all the ter- 
rific, heterogencous, qualities imputed 
to ‘France, and vet be read, must Le 
very odd and extraardinary, pour le 
moins.’ Not content with making her 


critics stepping-stones to popuiarity, 

Lady Morgan has sought a stil] further 

revenge, and, if report says true, has 
Vou, X. 3Y 
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caricatured them in the entertaining vo- 
lumes before us, in a style not calcu- 
lated to conciliate their good offices in 
future. Be this as it may, the provoca- 
tion she has received will, at all events, 
justify her in such a proceeding ; since 
those who are profuse in virulence to- 
wards others, ought not to be surprised 
should they chance to be repaid witha 
little of the coinage from their own 
minut; or, to use a well-known meta- 
phor, he who has folly enough to play 
with e!yve tools deserves ridicule and not 
pity if be cuts his fingers. 

We are not sufficiently acquainted 
with the parties, to be aware how far 
the portraits in * FLorence Macar- 
ruy’’ are accurate resemblances ; but 
this much we can take upon ourselves 
to aflirm, that they are executed in so 
masterly a manner, that considering 
them merely as fancy pieces, they can- 
not fail to excite the admiration of the 
connoisseur. The story is quite as in- 
tricate and mysterious as the most ro- 
mantic novel reader could wish, though, 
from the magic-lanthorn-like effect with 
which some of the personages are pushed 
upon the view, it is not altogether as 
perspicuous as itmight have been. The 
author appears to have devoted her time 
too exclusively to finishing off particular 
groupes and scenes, and to have neglect- 
ed, in some measure, the valida junc- 


éura of her narrative, for the purpose of 


rendering the members themselves more 
than commonly attractive. "This is an 
omission which we shall not visit with 
a very heavy share of our disapproba- 
tion: for, as“ Mr. Terence Pra. 
O<Leary” would have observed, “Sure, 
and arnt we gainers by the 
Combination in a work of fiction is, we 
think, of minor importance, compared 
with the management of its successive 
incidents: and though it is a grace 
which ought always to be aimed at as 
much as possible, we had rather a book 
should be deficient in this point than 
any other; for the same reason, proba- 
bly, that we would sooner listen to the 
impassioned tones of Miss Os Neil in the 
undecorated barn of a strolling com- 
pany, than give our attention to a per- 
former of inferior merits on the boards 
of the most splendid theatre in the me- 
tropolis. We shall now, by a brief de- 
tail of the plot, and one or two extracts, 
enable our readers to form seme judg- 
ment for themselves as to the merits of 
Lady Morgan’s ‘trish Pale.” 

Rarly in the ninetcenth centyry, in an 
ullt Spanish cor- 


Neon? ——— 


evf . sob . ? . ae } T 
autuninai month a light-. 
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vette, with all her canvass crowded, rode 
gallantly into the Bay of Dublin. She had 
been originally destined to a southern port 
of Ireland, but was driven up the Channel 
by stress of weather; and sustained so much 
injury in her unequal contest with the ele- 
ments, that it was necessary she should un- 
dergo repair before she proceeded on her 
coasting voyage. On board of W Librador 
(for by that name the vessel was designated) 
were two gentlemen, previously acquainted 
with each other; the one, a renowned Gue- 
rilla chieftain from among the South Ame- 
rican Independents,who was also commander 
and proprietor of “The Liberator;” and 
the other, a young Englishman, calling 
himself De Vere; of whom it would have 
been difficult to have decided, whether he 
was more fop, philosopher, dandy, or poet, 
as he seemed to have an equal share of the 
eccentricities of each in his composition. 
Arrived at Dublin—their progress to which 
place, from the pier, is described with in- 
finite humour and _ fidelity—the two stran- 
gers agree to travel together as far as Butte- 
vant, and refuse the proposition of an old 
lady with a red nose and green spectacles, 
named Magillicuddy, who offers to take a 
third of their chaise. To their very great 
annoyance, however, they frequently en- 
counter this disagreeable person on the 
road, who seems on no occasion to forget 
the insult imphed in their rejection of her. 
They contrive to while away their time with 
conversations on the miserable and de- 
yraded state of the “ Emerald Isle,” with- 
out encountering any adventure worth men- 
tioning ull they reach the southern part of 
the country, where the Commodore, who is 
known to his compagnon de voyage by no 
other appellation, wishes to become the 
purchaser of a seat advertised for sale, en- 
titled Court Fitzadelm; and for that pur- 
pose calls upon the agent, Darby Crawley, 
an attorney, who with his brothers and sons 
are represented as having attained to wealth 
and power by the most ‘servile devotion to 
government, and the vilest oppression of 
the people. Mr. Crawley, senior, happened 
to be from home when the Commodore 
paid his first visit, and he was accordingly 
invited to meet him at dinner the same day, 
at his house, Mount Crawley, by a fan- 
twinkling spinster of 50, who was sister to 
the attorney, and who had other objects 
in view besides that of fixing a customer 
for Court Fitzadelm. The conversation 
which takes place previous to the arrival of 
the stranger, presents an admirable speci 

men of the comic powers of Lady Morgan: 


“ The commissioner (a brother) observing that 
no verbal announce of dinner followed the sud 
mons of the bell, turned to Mr, Crawley imp? 
tiently, and asked, 

“What do we wait for?—De you expect any 
one to dinner, Darby ?” 

“Not a Christian,” returned Mr. Craw'es- 
“ Thady, dgar, give the bell a touch, and bid thers 
dish.” 
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* You forget, brother Crawley,” said his sister 
anxiously ‘ that I told you, if you would have 
listened to me, or to any one but Jemmy Bryan, 
when you came home, that I had asked a gentle- 
man to dinuer, a very distinguished person, that 
called on you this morning, after you were gone to 
Glannacrime.” ; 

“Oh, very well, he'll be here while dinner’s 
dishing, I'll engage.-~Did he lave his name 2” 

“ T cannot tell you bis name,” said Miss Craw: 
ley, with a smile, * because I really forgot to ask 
tt. ‘But what» in a name?’ as Romeo says. 
This IT however can tell you: he is not ouly the 
most distinguished, but the most poetical-looking 
person, as dear Lady Clotworthy would have 
said.” 

“You know, Ann Clotworthy, I am always ra- 
ther a stiptic to your descriptions,” said Mr. Craw- 
Jey, winking to the sub-sheriff, “ever since you 
tould me that that methodist preacher, who came 
to us on a visit of two days, and staid three 
months, was an angel without wings. He was 
without wings sure encugh. but it was a scare-crow 
without wings lie was the very moral of.” 

* That’s nate!’ said the sub-sheriff. 

“ Mighty nate !” replied the surveyor. 

“ When I spoke of the angelic properties of the 
Reverend Jeremiah Judd, I alluded to the inward 
man, and I was induced to day to believe, for a 
moment, that this gentleman had brought Ictters 
from him ; but though he avowed that his missivn 
into this country was of a serious nature—” 

“ Then I'll tell you once for all, Miss Crawley,” 
interrupted her brother in a passion, ‘* 1] will not 
have my house made a magdalen asylum to a pare 
cel of canting methodistical thieves, who a-e of no 
use but to set aside the simple lethargy of the 
church service, and to substitute the errors of the 
Presbyterians for those of the established faith. 
With your missions and missionaries, conversions 
and perversions, have you left me a tinpenny in 
my pocket to give to my own poorin New Towa 
Nount Crawley? And pray, what’s gone of my 
one pound note that went to make Christians of 
the black negioes? Never saw a single sowl of 
them set foot in a church yet, barring Mrs. Casey’s 
little black boy, that carries her prayer-book to 
early service. Aud I’d trouble you for my eleven 
and fourpence balfpenny, Miss Crawley, that you 
made me give to get King Pomarre, of the Ota 
heitee Islands, to let himself be baptized ; though 
faith I believe it was king of the Mummers, 
that’s king of the Awmmers he was? And ’bove 
all, where’s my sixteen and three-pence, carried off 
by your ‘angel without wings, for ‘ lighting 
up the dark villages; and my elegant surteut, 
that was stolen out of the hall in Merrion Square, 
by sour converted Jew, that was waiting for your 
‘Guide to the Land of Promise.” 1 wish you 
had given the Devil his Jew (due), and left me my 
great coat; that’s all, Miss Crawley.” 

“That’s nate!” cried the sub-sheriff, looking to 
the surveyor, 

“Mighty nate!” echoed the surveyor, nodding 
bis head, while Mr. Crawley, who had punned 
himself into good humour, as the man in the 
Guardian punned himself out of a fever, and who 
observed the rest of the party much amused at 
this attack upon the evangelical and dictatorial 
Miss Crawley. continucd, in a milder tone, 

“ Now, Clotty, dear, I tould you before that I 
‘ever would let one of your angels without wings 
fost in my house to the day of my death, since 
Mr. Judd’s visitation, who did nothing but preach 
‘id ate from morning to night, frightening the life 
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out of me, and abusing the cook. I'd rather see 
the Devil come into my house than a methodist 
preacher. Lord forgive me! and thioks when 
there’s a religion by lew established, which quali- 
fes a man for every piace in the state, it may 
serve our turn as well as our betters. If this gen- 
tleman then is vue of the sarious, one of your mis- 
sionaries-—” 

‘“* Hlere he is, to speak for himself; here at least 
is one of the Dunore hack chaises driving up the 
approaci, so Vll sing for dinner,” observed the 
commissiouer, 

* Ou! a hack chaise,” said bis wife, supercili- 
ously, and letting tall her spy glass.” 

“Is it a hack chaise?” asked Miss Crawley, in 
a tone of mortification; but before any other ob- 
servation covid be made, the door was opened, 
and the stranger, unannounced, appeared. He 
was in full dress; and the air with which he en- 
tered the room, and walked to the place occupied 
by Miss Crawley, was marked by a certain disen- 
gaged freedom,beyond what is merely acquired in soe 
ciety—the ease of conscious, careless superiority.” 

Whilst the treaty for Court Fitzadelm” 
is pending between the Commodore and 
Mr. Darby Crawley, the Dowager Marchion- 
ess of Dunore, the lady of the manor, pays 
a visit, with a party of fashionables, to her 
Irish estates, for the purpose of canvassing 
the vacant borough of Glarmacrine for her 
second son, Lord Adelm Fitzadelm; his 
elder brother, the Marquis, being a lunatic 
ward in the custody of his mother. Among 
the company at the castle, are Lord Ros- 
brin, a nobleman infected with a mania for 
private theatricals; a male and female ea- 
gquisile ; Mr. Daly, a patriot, in Lady Mor- 
gan’s acceptation of the term; Baron Boul- 
ter and Judge Aubrey, ¢. e. Lord Norbury 
and Judge Fletcher; the Commodore, or 
as he now calls himself, General Fitzwalter ; 
and Lady Clancare, a descendant of the 
great Irish chieftain, Macarthy More, and 
the heroine of the piece. She is represent- 
ed as an extraordinary genius; a writer of 
National Tales, much abused by the critics ; 
exceedingly beloved by the poor, though 
not overburthened with riches herself; and 
at once eccentric, captivating, and myste- 
rious. “ The vanity of drawing from self” 
has become so prevalent of late, that if we 
only look into the writings of the most po- 
pular authors of the day, we may find the 
broad outlines, if not the most particular 
events of their lives therein recorded. Lady 
Clancare, it will easily be seen, is intended 
for Lady Morgan ; and, if we wereto forma 
judgment of her from ovr acquaintance with 
her writings, we should pronounce the re- 
semblance too striking to be mistaken. 

But to proceed. Superior virtues and 
acquirements, too often generate, in the 
minds of the illiberal,envy, and consequent- 
ly dislike. Thus it is with the Crawleys, 


who spare no ‘exertions to effect the ruin of 
Lady Clancare and General Fitzwalter, with 
no apparent motives in the first instance, be- 
yond those of jealousy and malignity. All 
their efforts, however, prove abortive. The 
latter turns out to be the read Marguis of 
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Dunore, whose object in visiting that part 
of the county appears to have been the re- 
covery of his hereditary right; and the for- 
mer, Lapy CLancare, who, though 
personally unknown to him till they met at 
Dunore, was his betrothed wife. The novel 
then concludes in the usual way. Virtue is 
triumphant, and vice overthrown; and the 
hero and heroine are restored to the posses- 
sions of their ancestors. 

In this rery brief and imperfect digest of 
the principal events of the story, we have 
omitted to mention several characters, very 
humorously and faithfully delineated ; and 
among the rest, Mr. Terence Oge OfLeary, 
an Irish Dominic Sampson, and the foster 
father oi the heir, and Padreen Gar, a sup- 
posed leader of rebei marauders. The fol- 
Yowing scene, as having less connection with 
the events of the narrative than any other 
we could extract, will doubtless prove accept- 
able to our readers. 

“ A wet eveniug in the country, during the long 
Vacation, afford him (Darby 
Crawley) an opportunity of displaying his intuitive 
views life, for the benefit of 
those who stood indebted to education alone for 
their distinctions. ‘Then, teleased from the neces- 
sity of representation, and indulging to its full 
exteot his patural vulgarity, seated over what he 
called his “ sup of hot,” or a tumbler of punch, he 
might truiy be said to be in his element. Then, 
surrounded by his family, his sister presiding at 
the tca-table, his three sous lounging tn different 
parts of the reom, his intellect quickened by his 
potations, his feelings softened into maudlin ten- 
derness, bis eyes half closed, his punch half drank, 
his hands half clasped, and his thumbs in a twirl- 
ing motion, giving loose alike to prospect and to 
retrospect, thinking over what his family had been 
and what they might still be, he would begin lis 
customary exhortations to ins sons. ‘These domes- 
tic lectures usuaily commenced with drinking their 
health to call their attention ; then reproving, then 
advising, and at last becoming pathetic as he grew 
fuddled; he usually concluded with his own death, 
and the family ruin which must ensue, if his ad- 
wice was neglected aud forgotten.—* Tim, Con, 
Thady, your healths; Anne Clotworthy, my sar- 
vice to you: well then, Clotty, dear, will never 
you send away that water bewitched? 1s little 
the tay ever your mother drank at your age, 
though she got to be the tay-drinkingest sow! in 
the barony before she died, poor woman. Why 
then, Tim, dear, have you nothing to do but to lie 
stretched on the broad of your back along my new 
hair bottoms, with your arm dangling down, and 
Surprising them innocent «animals of flies on the 
carpet that’s strown with tneir corpses; upon my 
word, Tim, it would be fitter for you to be raiding 
the ‘ Hints for a Magistrate,’ or ‘Mach Naily’s 
Justice of Pace ;’ you that will be in the commis- 
sion, and high sheriff of the county, by promise 
since the Union. I wonder, Tim, but you'd send 
them game to the bishop you brought ome last 
night, instead of giving them to your crony, the 
surveyor ;—and the bishop, brother to 4 minister! 
aud he that likes a bit of grouse above the world, 
There is nothing better bestowed than that which 
we give to them that want nothing; mind my 
words, Tim. Why then, captain, 1 wish youd 
quit with your rattan against my iligant Northum- 
berland table, and get off itinthe!y. What use is 
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the chairs but to siton? And if you bad gone, as 
I bid you. to make your compliments to the gene- 
ral of the district to-day, you wouldn't be playing 
your devil's tattuo, and spoiling my Northumber. 
land. I've often told you the general might make 
aman of you with the Duke of York! is it by 
whistling and rapping my stick against the table 
for the lJength of a wet evening, that J got on ip 
the world? No; but night and day, wet or dry, 
suminer or winter, watching the main chanee, 
Thady; and when [ had not so much as *cuddy 
would you taste,’ for myself, [ had still always a 
bit of a dewshure for the great, a Wicklow pebble, 
or a lump of Irish diamond, or an hundred of Pul- 
doody oysters, or a cask of Waterford sprats, or 
some sort of a pretty dorvgie for my friends,” 

‘* Bijou,” interrupted Miss Crawley. 

“ Well, bijou then; but apropor de bot, Thady, 
in regard of your flopping fat Miss O‘Flaherty, of 
Dunere, on your fine mare, and riding her round 
the country, when you couldn't plaze the giniral’s 
lady more than giving her that very mare, which 
only just lies here doing nothing at all but ating 
my hay and corn, while you are with your regi- 
ment eleven months in the year;. fof the great 
likes a present, every man Jack of them; and fat 
Miss O'Flaherty’s a papist, aud was a marked man 
in the rebellion, that’s her father; and her bro- 
ther this day in America: and is it by lending 
a mare to fat Miss O'Flaherty I got your en- 
signcy from the Secretary of War, and made a 
captain of you, over the heads of them might 
be your father? No, faith, it was the Puldoodies 
that did it, and being a good friend to government 
through thick and thin, What is it you're writing 
there in them short lines Conway Townsend ?— 
Is it rhymes?—Why then [ wish you’d lave off 
with your poethry, and your ganius: mind my 
words, Con, dear, your ganius will play youa 
dirty trick yet; for sorrow good ganius ever did 
mau or baste, What was it brought the country 
into jeopardy, and budd veasied the government in 
the year 8°?—Wiy, ganius. What was it that set 
the world wild with the Irish volunteers, the free 
trade, and the Catholic bill, and counsellor Curran 
ang Lord Charlemout, with his statues, and his 
pictures, and his popularity; and Mr. Grattan and 
his people, and Irish eloquence, and the Irish aris- 
tocracy ?—why wasn’t it ganius? Och! sir, times 
is changed since then, since a man should talk elo- 
quence and pathretism, and ali that Gally-my-jaw, 
as the French call it, to get on in the world.” 

“ Galimathias,” lisped Miss Crawiey. 

“ Well, Gally-matchaw, then—and not all as one 
as now, Con, when aman has only to follow his 
nose, and walk into place or pension, just by stick- 
ing to the main chance. Och, sir, the Irish bar is 
another thing since them days. Tell me, Con, 
dear, is it independence will get you a silk gown? 
Will ganius make you first counsel to the com- 
missioners, with your eight thousand a year for 
doing nothing at all at all?—Will it make youa 
deputy remembrancer, with your nate four thou- 
sand, which is the true remembrancer. Or would 
ganius, poethry, or pathretism, with tie aristocracy 
at their head (that is barring the Union lords)get you 
at this moment to be one of the thirty-one county 
sessions chairmen, all made since the year eighty- 
nine, for the encouragement of the rising young 
barristers ; or even a magistrate of police, or a Se 
neschal of the Dublin liberties, or a missionary tO 
explore the disturbed districts! Troth, and faith, 
they would’nt. And could do more this day mye 
selt for you than the whole boiling of them, in 
spect to pushing you up the stiek, Con, at the 
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bar; that’s if you lave of bothering us with your 
poethry. For see here, the thing's as plain as 
pais (peas). Sure there’s spectacles for all ages, 
as well as wigs aod gowns, Thanks to him that 
served the country well when be was in it, and 
does to this day, forall he butters them up with 
the Catholic question, and votes with his tongue in 
his cheek with the opposition, about it; and it’s 
only for him the Crawleys would’nt be where they 
are the day. And there’s a little boenc bush in 
store for you all round, if you will just be aisy 
and mind your hits, and drive on the ball when 
it comes to yon, and be ready for your turn. For 
there is two hundred of vez, great aod small, ould 
and young, walking the hall, with your wigs and 
your bags, and there is three hundred places to 
divide among yez—make money of that,Con ; and 
not one of you but may be a loyal man, and an en- 
fant trouvé of the government, as the French says, 
if he plazes.” 

“ Enfant cheri,” interrupted Miss Crawley. 
“ Well, infant cherry; if yez will just mind your 
P.’s and Q.’s; and so now you know the ways of 
the place ; there’s neither twining nor turning, but 
straight forward. So let’s have no more of your 
rhymes and your ganius, and your satirical peri- 
grams, Counsellor Con.” 

‘‘ Epigrams my dear Darby, 

“ Well, epigrams, then: but—” 

“‘ Can't you mind what I think, and not what I 
say ; for you’re not beholden to them, Con, with 
your college education, and your speaking French 
like a Nabob. Now, just ask yourself, is the chief 
baron a ganius ? or the counsel to the commissioners 
a ganius? or was it poethry made a serjeant of 
your uncle ?—lso; but wigging® ail the chancellors 
that ever were created, and offering to kick a 
Catholic barrister, which he did’nt after all, fora 
raison he had ;—but the will, sir, was taken for 
the deed. So come to your tays, Con, and be 
aisy with your poethry. Well boys, dear, I'll see 
the day yet, when I’m dead and buried, God help 
me, and in my new moleseum in Dunore church, 
when my words will come to pass, and you will be 
thinking of your auld father Darby Crawley, when 
some of yez may have titles, which, if ever there 
comes about another rebellion, as I expect there 
will, plaze God—but that’s neither here nor there 
—only, just as I was saying when I am dead and 
buried, and Clotty there places an epithet over 
me, from his affectionate sister, and the pew hung 
with black, like the Dunores. IVll see my words 
come to pass,and you'll reinember your poor father, 
that worked night and day to make gentlemen and 
loyal men of you; for we must all die, boys, ho- 
ney, great as we are, : : ee 

‘* Momenti mori, as the tomb-stone says, and the 
yeomanry corps fire over us, the Lord help us ! for 
dirt we are, and to dirt we must return ; the Craw- 
leys like the rest. 

“As this compound idea of death and supre- 
macy rounded off the admonitory peroration of 
Mr. Crawley, snuff and punch had usually wound 
up his whining sensibility to its utmost excitement, 
and the tears which he shed for his own death were 
commonly followed by that profound sleep which 
images it.” 

Further quotation from a book which pro- 
mises to be in every body’s hands would be 
useless. Those who are not curious to pe- 
Tuse FLORENCE Macartuy from the spe- 
cimens we have already adduced, would not 





* Ear-wigging, viz. whispering. 
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have their curiosity excited by any further 
testimony we might feel inclined to advanee 
in its favour, The public, however, on this, 
as well as on former occasions, seem resolv- 
ed not to wait for critical recommendations, 
as a demand for a second edition was inti- 
mated almost immediately subsequent to the 
appearance of the first. Without, there- 
fore, entering into the particular merits or 
detects of the performance, we may observe, 
that the very bigotry of opinion which Lady 
Morgan so severely reprehends in others, 
is notoriously evident in nearly every page ; 
and so determined an aversion does she ex- 
hibit to all those who are not as democratica} 
as herself, that out of the whole dramatis 
persone of her novel, there is not one single 
respectable individual, whose political. bias 
is different from her own. She appears to 
consider it as impossible for any one to re- 
vere the regal authority and government of 
his country, from disinterested motives, 
whilst those whom she designates as patriots 
(and whose intrusive rantings about liberty 
can scarcely be acceptable to romance read- 
ers of any party),are always actuated by the 
best and purest incentives. This want of 
liberality detracts not a little from the admi- 
ration which the superiority of her talents 
is calculated to inspire: and great as has 
been the success which, in the face of critical 
condemnation, has attended Lady Morgan’s 
writings, it would, we doubt not, have been 
materially increased, had she given less fre- 
quent publicity to the violent prejudices 
with which she appears to be imbued. Her 
powerful rivad in illustrating national pecu- 
arities, the author of “ Waverly,” &c. 
very properly abstains from endeavouring 
to impose upon his readers particular set 
opinions. His personages are frequently 
very different from one another in their 
persuasions ; but they are all more or less 
amiable, as the nature of the plot requires— 
the Tories as good as the Whigs; and 
their sentiments, when they possess any, 
seem to result more from accidental cir- 
cumstances, than from the previous calcula- 
tions of theauthor. Lady Morgan’s agents, 
on the other hand, bear internal evidence of 
having been conceived before her story was 
planned ; an inversion of order which ren- 
ders its management more than commonly 
difficult—especially when they are made the 
vehicles of principles and sentiments which 
obscure, rather than increase the interest 
of the narrative. Weare far from wishing 
to draw any invidious comparison between 
these two popular writers; on the contrary, 
considering Lady Morgan’s talents abstract - 
edly, we venture to pronounce them very 
little, if at all, inferior to those of the cele- 
brated Mr. CLEISHBOTHAM, of GANDER- 
CLEUGH: and no one can pretend to deny 
her claims to the original invention of the 
STYLE which has been imitated with so much 
success by the redoubtable Jedediah, 
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America and her Resources. By JOUN 


IRISTED. va. 


We return to this very valuable work, 
which cannot be brought too forward at a 
time when the grossest artifices are prac- 
ticed to delude the people of this country 
into a that wealth and liberty are 
only to be found in the republic of the 
United States. Mr. Bristed has endeavour- 
ed, as much as any man can do, consistently 
with the truth, to give a flattering picture 
of the land to which he is attached, but his 
industry in research, his accuracy in re- 
porting, and the freedom of his spirit have 
produced a portraiture more correct than 
agreeable. The man, who, after reading 
such a book as this, should be tempted still 
to embark his hopes of happiness in a reso- 
lution to settle in any part of that continent, 
is beyond the art of persuasion, or the force 
of argument. Equal laws binding all under 
the same government are essential to indi- 
vidual security, public morals, and the con- 
sequent welfare of the state. How the case 
stands in America may be inferred from the 
following account :—“ A crime committed 
in’ one state is not punishable in another ; 
for example, if a man steals a horse, or kills 
his neighbour, in the city of New York, and 
crosses the ferry into the state of New Jer- 
sey, he may escape punishment altogether, 
for the New Jersey law takes no cognizance 
of a crime committed in the state of New 
York, and the New York law has no juris- 
diction in the state of New Jersey. Under 
such circumstances, the only chance of pu- 
nishing the culprit lies in a provision of the 
federal constitution, which gives the citizens 
of each state al] the privileges and immuni- 
ties of citizens in the several states ; and de- 
clares, thata person charged in any state 
with treason, telony, or other crime, who 
flies from justice, and is found in another 
state, shall, on demand of the executive au- 
thority of the state whence he fled, be deli- 
vered up to be removed to the state having 
jurisdiction of the crime.” 

This last provision, perhaps, may be consi- 
dered by some as answering all. the ends of 
justice, but let such bring the matter home to 
our own country,and represent to themselves 
one law in Cornwall, and another in York- 


notion 


shire, and so on through all the counties of 


England, what would be the consequence, 
but an enormous increase of criminals infi- 
nitely exceeding the evil which is now the 
general subject of complaint? The perni- 
cious effect of this monstrous system is point- 
ed out by the ingenious author of the pre- 
sent volume, who says, that duels of the 
most sanguinary character are more com- 
mon in America than any where else, be- 
cause the parties have nothing more to do 


than remove into another state, and then if 


one of them fall, in ever so foul a manner, 
not the least notice 1s taken of the survivor 
or the scconds, Next with regard to pro- 
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perty—What says this liberal and enlight 
ened practitioner? “ The laws in this coun- 
try generally favour the debtor, at the ex. 
pense of the creditor, and so far encourage 

dishonesty. ‘The number of insolvents, in 
every state, is prodigious, and continually 
increasing. ‘They very "seldom pay any 
part of their debts, but get discharged by 


the state insolvent acts with creat facility, 
and secrete what property they please for 
their own use, without the c reditors being 


able to touch a single stiver. There is no 
bankrupt law in the United States, and no 
appeal in these matters from the state to the 
several courts ; whence, in every state, the 
insolvent acts operate as a general jail deli- 
- ry of all debtors, and a permanent scheme 
by ‘which creditors are defrauded of their 
property. The British merchants and ma- 
nufacturers who have trusted our people, 
doubtless understand this.”’ 

Some excellent observations follow on the 
state of the American bar, and the degraded 
condition of the judges, from all which it is 
pretty clear that this boasted republic has 
many purgations to pass through before she 
can attain that superior elevation in the 
scale of nations which even our author ven- 
tures to prognosticate. 

The “ Literature of the United States’ 
occupies an entire chapter ; and yet, by the 
author’s own account, nothing can be more 
contemptible than the literary pretensions 
of his countrymen. But this ought not to 
raise wonder when the state of education in 
America is considered ;_ a subject that kin- 
dies the indignation of this patriotic and 
well-informed writer toa laudable degree of 
zealous warmth. ‘That morals and learning, 
for they are necessarily connected in great 
communities, are in a low state among these 
boasting republieans, is admitted on all 
hands by those who have taken an impartial 
view of their character. The cause of this 
is to be found in the following extract with 
which we shall close our account of this 
valuable performance :— 

“ Strictly speaking, there is no such thing as 
social subordination in the United States. Pa- 
rents have no command over their children, nor 
teachers over their scholars, nor lawyers, nor phy- 
sicians over their pupils, nor farmers over their 
labourers, nor merchants over their clerks, carmen, 
aud porters, nor masters over their servants, All 
are equal, all do as they list, and all are free not 
to work,except the master, who must be himself a 
slave if he means his business to prosper, for he 
has no control over any other head, eyes, or hands, 
than hisown. Owing, perhaps, to the very popu- 
lar nature of our institutions, the American cbil- 
dren are seldom taught that profound reverence 
for, and strict obedience to their parents, which 
are at once the basis of domestic comfort, and of 
the welfare of the children themselves, Ofcourse, 
where there is no parental authority, there can be 
no discipline in schools and colleges. If a pre 
ceptor presuine to strike, or effectually punish a 
boy, he most probably loses one scholar, perhaps 
more. And as no inconvenience attaches to a boy 
being expelled from school or college, the geaehers 
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have no authority, nor learning any honour, in the 
United States.” 


Yet this is the mighty nation, the gigantic 
power, that is to put Europe to shame, and 
to compete with all the earth in arts and 
arms! ! 


Letters from the Hon. Horace Walpole 
to the Rev. Wm. Cole, and others ; 
Srom the year 1745 to 1782. Now 
first published. from the Originals. 


We have only had time to take a cur- 
sory view of these new Letters: but we 
think we may venture to predict they 
will considerably increase the fame of 
the writer. A large portion of them 
are on literary subjects. We select a few 
specimens at random. 


To the Rev. Mr. Cole. 


Strawherry Iill, Sept. 30, 1762. 


It gives me great satisfaction that Straw- 
berry Hill ple ased you enough to make it a 
second visit. I could name the time in- 
stantly, but you threatened me with coming 
so loaded with presents, that it will look 
mercenary, not friendly, to accept your 
visit. If your chaise is empty, to be sure I 
shall rejoice to hear it at my gate about the 
22d of this next month: if it is crammed, 
though I have built a convent, I have not so 
much of the monk in me as not to blush— 
nor can content myself with praying to gur 
lady of Strawberries to reward you. 

1 am greatly obliged to you for the ac- 
counts from Gothurst. What treasures there 
are still in private seats, if one knew where 
to hunt them ? 

Th¢ emblematic picture of Lady Digby is 
like that at Windsor, and the fine small one 
at Mr. Skinner’s. I should be curious to see 
the portrait of Sir Kenelm’s father ;—was 
not he the remarkable Everard Digby ? 
How singular, too, is the picture of young 
Joseph and Madam Potiphar. 

His Majora—one has heard of Joseph’s, 
that did not find the lady’s purse any hin- 
drance to Majora. 

You are exceedingly obliging in offering 
tv make an index to my prints, sir, but that 
would be a sad way of entertaining you. 
[am antiquary and virtuoso enough myself 
not to dislike such employment; but could 
never think it charming enough to trouble 
any body else with it. Whenever you do 
me the favour of coming hither, you will 
find yourself entirely at liberty to choose 
your own amusements : if you choose a bad 
one, and in truth there is none very good, 
you must blame yourself, while you know, I 
hope, that it would be my wish that you did 
hot repent your favour to, 

Sir, 
Your obliged, humble servant. 


We give the following as a singular 
‘peamen of his playful and witty style. 
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DEAR Sir, 

Oh! yes, yes, I shall like Thursday or 

Friday, 6th or 7th, exceedingly; I shall like 
your staying with me two days exceeding- 
lier; and longer exceedinghest: and I will 
carry you back to Cambridge on our pil- 
grimage to Ely. But I should not at all 
like to be catched in the glories of an in- 
stallation, and find myself a doctor before I 
knew where I was. It will be much’ more 
agreeable to find the whole caput asleep, 
digesting turtle, dreaming of bishoprics, 
and humming old catches of Anacreon, and 
scraps of Corelh. [I wish Mr. Gray may 
not be set out for the North, which is rather 
ihe case than setting out for the summer. 

We have no summers, I think, but what 
we raise, like pine-apples, by fire. My 
hay is absolutely water-soechy, and teaches 
me how to feel for you. You are quite in 
the right to sell your fief in Marshland. J 
should be glad if you w ould take one step 
more and quit Marshland. 

We live at least on terra firma in this 
part of the world,and can saunter out with- 
out stilts. Jtem, we do not wade into pools 
and call it going upon the water, and get 
sore throats. I trust yours is better; but 
I recollect this is not the first you have com- 
plained of. Pray be not incorrigible, but 
come to shore. 

Be so good as to thank Mr. Smith, my 
old tutor, for his corrections. If ever the 
anecdotes are printed, I will certainly profit 
of them. I joked, it is true, about Joscelin 
de Louvain, and his duchess; but not at all 
in advising you to make Mr. Percy pimp 
for the plate. On the contrary, I wish you 
success, and think this an infallible method 
of obtaining the benefaction. Itis right to 
lay vanity under contribution ; for both sides 
are pleased. 

It will not be easy for you to dine with 
Mr. Granger from hence, and return at 
night. It cannot be less than six or seven- 
and-twenty miles to Shiplake. 
Park-place to-morrow, (Mr. Henry Coun- 


way’s,) which is within two miles of him, © 


and J will try if I can tempt him to meet you 
here. Adieu, 
Dear Sir, 
Yours most sincerely. 


Strawberry Hill, July 15, 1769. 
DEAR Sir, 

Your fellow-travellers, Rosette and I, got 
home safe, and perfectly contented with our 
expedition, and wondertully obliged to you. 
Pray receive our thanks and backins, and 
pray say and back a great deal for us to Mr. 
and Mrs. Bentham, and all that good family. 
After gratitude, you know, always comes a 
little self interest; for who would be at the 
trouble of being grateful, if he had no fur- 
ther expectations? Jmprimis, then, here 
are the directions for Mr. Essex, for the 
piers of my gates. Bp. Luda must not be 


Strawberry Fill, June 26, 1769. 
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offended at my converting his tomb into a 
gateway. Many a saint and confessor, I 
doubt, will be glad soon to be passed through, 
as it will at least secure his being passed 
ever. When TI was directing the east win- 
dow at Ely, I recollected the lines of Prior— 
“How unlucky were nature and art to poor Nell? 
She was painting her cheeks at the time her nose 
fell.” 

Adorning cathedrals, when the religion it- 
self totters, is very like poor Nell’s mis- 
hap. 

* 7” 7 * ~ * 
Acxeu, Dear Sir, 
Yours ever. 
Arlington Street, June 11,1771. 
You are very hind, Dear Sir,and I ought 


to be, nay, what is more, | am, ashamed of 


giving you so much trouble; but I am in 
no hurry for the letters — 1 shall not set out 
till the 7th, next month, and it will be sufli- 
cient if I receive them a week before I set 
out. Mr. C.C.C.C. is very welcome to 
attatk me abouta Duchess of Norfolk. He 
is ever welcome to be in the right, to the 
edification, I hope, of all the matrons of the 
Antiquarian Society, who, [ trust, will insert 
his criticisms in the next volume of their 
Archeologia, or Old Woman's Logic; 
but indeed I cannot bestow my time on 
any more of them, nor employ myself in de- 
tecting witches for vomiting pins. When 
they turn extortioners, like their masters, 
the law should punish them, not only for 
roguery, but for exceeding their province, 
which our ancestors limited to killing their 
neighbour’s cow, or crucifying dolls of wax. 
For my own part,I am so far from being 
out of charity with him, that I would give 
him anag or a new broom whenever he has 
a mind to ride to the Antiquarian Sabbat, 
and preach against me. Though you have 
more cause to be angry, laugh at him as I 
do, One has not life enough to throw away 
on all the fools and knaves that come across 
one. [have often been attacked, and never 
replied but to Mr. Hume and Dr. Melles ; 
to the first, because he had a name; to the 
second, because he had a mind to have one: 
and yet [ was in the wrong, for it was the 
only way he could attain one. In truth, it 
is being too self-instructed, to expose only 
one’s private antagonists, when one lets 
worse men pass unnoticed. Does a booby 
hurt me by an attack on me more than by 
any other foolish thing he does? Does he 
not tease me more by any thing he says to 
me without attacking me, than by any thing 
he says against me behind my back? 

I shall therefore most certainly never in- 
quire after or read Mr. C. C. C. C.’s_criti- 
cisms, but leave him to oblivion with her 
grace of Norfolk, and our wise Society. As 
1 doubt my own writings will soon be for- 
aotten, I need not fear that those of my 
answerers will be remembered. 

J am, Dear Sir, 
Yours most sincerely, 
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We shall close our present notice of 
these interesting epistles, by one of a 
different cast. 

Strawberry Hill, Sept. 10, 1771, 

However melancholy the occasion is, | 
can but give you a thousand thanks, Dear 
Sir, for the kind trouble you have taken, 
and the information you have given me 
about poor Mr. Gray. I received your first 
letter at Paris; the last I found at my house 
in town, where I arrived only on Friday, 
The circumstance of the Professor refusing 
to rise at night, and visit him, adds to the 
shock. Who is that true professor of 
physic?—Jesus? Is their absence to mur- 
der as well as their presence ? | 

I have not heard from Mr. Mason, but I 
have written tohim. Be so good as to tell 
the master at Pembroke, though I have not 
the honour of knowing him, how sensible | 
am of his proposed attention to me, and 
how much I feel for him in losing a friend 
of so excellent a genius. Nothing will allay 
my own concern like seeing any of his com- 
panions that [have not yetseen. It is buy- 
ing even them too dear; but when the av- 
thor is irreparably lost, the produce of his 
mind is the next best possession. | have 
offered my press to Mr. Mason, and hope it 
will be accepted. 

* * * * al 

If the Master of Pembroke will accept a 
copy of a small picture I have of Mr. Gray, 
painted soon after the publication of the 
Ode on Eton, it shall be at his service: and 
after his death, I will. beg it may be be- 
queathed to his College —Adieu, 

Dear Sir, 
Yours most sincerely. 
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Nautical Almanack for the year 1819. 

Evening’s Amusements for the year 1819. 
By Wm. Frend. 12mo. 3s. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY. 

Bibliotheca Lezgum; or, Complete Cata- 
logue of the Common and Statute Law 
Books of the United Kingdom, with an Ae- 
count of their Dates and Prices. By John 
Clarke. 8vo. Qs. 

A Catalogue of old books on sale by 
Longman and Co. for the year 1818. vo. 
qs. 

BIOGRAPHY. 

Memoirs of John Evelyn, esq. Author of 
the Sylva, &c. Edited by W. Bray, €5q- 
F.R.S. &c. Second edition, 2 vols. 4t% 
5]. 15s. 6d. 

Queen, the Life of her Most Excellent 
Majesty. By Dr.Watkins. Part 1. 8vo. 6s. 

Authentic Memoirs, Biographical, Crit- 
cal, and Literary, of the most eminent Mem- 
bers of the Medical Profession in England. 
Svo. 16s. 6d. 

The Life of Mary Queen of Scots, drawn 
from State Papers. By G. Chalmers, F.R-S. 
S. A. 2 vols. 4to. 3]. 13s. 6d. 
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Missionary to the Indians, 
Edwards. 8vo. 12s. 
BOTANY. 

The Genera of North American Plants, 
and a Catalogue of the year 1817. By Thos. 
Nuttall, F. L. S. 

DIVINITY. 

A Review of Scripture in Testimony of 
Resurrection and the Millennium,with anAp- 
pendix containing extracts from Mr. Joseph 
Eyre’s Observations on the Prophecies re- 
lating to the Restoration of the Jews. By a 
Layman. 8&vo. 6s. 

Historical Memoirs of English Catholics, 

and Historical Minutes respecting the Irish 
and Scottish Catholics since the Reforma- 
tion. By Charles Buller, esq. 2 vols. 8vo. 
24s. 
_ The Moral and Religious Character of 
her late Majesty a National Blessing; a Ser- 
mon, preached in the Chapel of the Magda- 
len Hospital; on Sunday, Nov. 29. 1818. By 
the Rev. Geo. Richards, M.A &vo. Is. 6d. 

Doctrinal, Experimental, and Practical 
Thoughts on that Sanctification which is 
effected by the Instrumentality of the Gos- 
pel,through the Divine Intluence of the Ho- 
ly Spirit. 12mo., 3s. 

Two Dissertations on Sacrifices, by Wim. 
Outram, D. D. Translated from the Latin, 
with notes and additions, by John Allen, 
8vo. 12s. 

Monumental Pillars; or, a Collection of 
remarkable Instances of the Judgment, Pro- 
vidence, and Grace of God. By the Rev. 
Thos. Young. 12mo. 5s. 6d. 

Eight Meditations of a Neophyte, 8vo. 
bs. 6d. 

Sermons on the Parables and Miracles of 
Jesus Christ. By the Rev. E. W. Gren- 
field. S8vo. 10s. 

Sermons on the Union of Truth, Reason, 
and Revelation, in the Doctrine of the Esta- 
blished Church of England and Ireland. By 
the Hon. and Rev Edward John Turnour, 
A. M. 8vo. 12s. 

Sermons, selected from the most eminent 
Divines of the 16th, 17th, and 18th centu- 
ries. By the Rev. E. A. Bray. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

EDUCATION. 

A Grammar of Rhetoric, and Polite Lite- 
rature; comprehending the principles of 
language and style, the elements of taste and 
criticism, with rules for the study of compo- 
sition and eloquence ; illustrated by appro- 
priate examples, selected chiefly from the 
British Classics, for the use ot schools, or 
private instruction. By Alexander Jamieson. 
pp. 374, 

The public are already in possession of 
several of the elementary works of this truly 
industrious and meritorious writer; and ab- 
though we know of none of them which do 
hot answer the purposes for which they were 
designed, we consider the “ Grammar of 
Rhetoric” the most valuable of any thing he 
has hitherto produced. The title-page may 
appear superabundant, but we can assure 
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our readers, that the book does, absolutely, 
contain a greater variety of useful informa- 
tion on the subjects upon which it professes 
to treat, than any other of the same descrip- 
tion we ever recollect to have met with ; and 
though the author professes to have in- 
tended it for the use of schools, it might, we 
think, be consulted with no small advantage 
by children of a more mature growth than 
are usually to be found in those receptacles. 

A Grammar of the English Language. By 
W. Cobbett. 12mo. 2s. 6d. 

_ Enchiridion Lyricum: or, a Guide to Ly- 
ric Verse. By the Rev. J. Hill. 12mo. 3s. 

An Astronomical Catechism; or, Dia- 
logues between a Mother and her Daugh- 
ter. Svo. 2ls. 

A Companion to the Globes. 
Lenington. 1 2mo. 4s. 6d, 

A Key to the above, 2s, 

The Art of French Conversation, with an 
Introduction. By D. Boileau. 

HISTORY. 

Political and Literary Anecdotes of his 
own Times. By Dr.Wm. King. 8vo. 8s. 6d. 

A Genealogical History of the English 
Sovereigns, from William I. to George III. 
By W. Toplis. 4to. 16s. 

MATHEMATICS. 

The First Principles of Algebra, designed 
for the Use of Students. By T. W. C. Ede 
wards. M. A. 8vo. 6s. 

A Key tothe latest edition of Dr. Hutton’s 
Course of Mathematics: By Daniel Dowl- 
ing, of the Mansion-house, Highgate. 3 
vols. 8vo. 24s. 

MEDICINE. 

An Account of the History of Galvanism. 
By John Bostock, M. D. &vo. 7s. 

Physiological and Medical Researches on 
the Causes, Symptoms, and Treatment of 
Gravel. By F. Magendie, M. D. 12mo. 
3s. 6d. 


By R. S. 


--* MELITARY. 

Historical, Military, and Picturesque Ob- 
servations on Portugal; illustrated by nu- 
merous Views, and Plans of Sieges and Bat- 
tles fought during the War in the Penin- 
sula. 2 vols. imperial 4to. 151. 15s. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Civilization; or, the Indian Chief and 
British Pastor. 3 vols. 

The extraordinary success of some of the 
most admired novelists of the day, has ex- 
cited so much emulation among dealers in 
fiction, that the press may absolutely be 
said to groan beneath the accumulating mass 
of marvelosities with which it is weekly, nay, 
we might almost say daily, inundated.— 
“ Life,” says Mr. Dunlop, in his ingenious 
History of Fiction, “ has few things better 
than sitting in the chimney corner, in a wip- 
ter evening, after a well-spent day, and read- 
ing an interesting romance or novel.”— 
Gray has, also, expressed himself in still 
stronger terms op the same subject. With 
such authorities, then, those who delight in 
fictitious narrative, may follow the bent of 
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their inclinations without scruple, and with- 
out fear of being designated either trifling 
or ridiculous. The principal point to be 
considered is, which out of the vast number 
of books of this description, constantly pre- 
senting themselves for public patronage, are 
most entitled to attention and support. This 
is a question we are frequently called upon 
to answer, and which we always endeavour 
to do with candour and fidelity. Of “ Civi- 
lization,’’ we fear, we cannot speak in very 
diattering terms, as the story possesses little 
interest, and is withal so excessively con- 
fused in its arrangement, that ill-natured cri- 
tics might pronounce it, without any great 
nnpeachment of their veracity, scarce worth 
the trouble it requires to unravel it from the 
web of difficulties in which it is enveloped. 
In common justice, however, we must ob- 
serve, that the author's intentions appear to 
have been good, and that many detached 
passages occur in this composition, whieh 
seem to indicate that he is capable of better 
things. 

The LiteraryGazette, or Journal of Belles 
Lettres, Arts, Politics, &c. for the Year 1818. 
4to. 2). 2s. 

A Letter to all the Proprietors of Drury- 
lane Theatre, excepting Peter Moore, esq. 
being a Commentary on certain parts of an 
anonymous Pamphiet called * A brief Re- 
view,” &. By 8S. J. Arnold, esq. a Pro- 
prietor. 

Danger of an entire Repeal of the Bank 
Restriction Act, and a Plan suggested for 
obviating them. By John Wray, esq. S8vo. 
Is. 6d. 

Lynn’s improved System of Telegraphic 
Communication, adapted to General Service. 
12mo. 10s. 6d. | 

An Essay on the Nature of Heat, Light, 
and Electricity. By C.C. Bompass. 8vo. 
7s. 

Regales Ceremonix; or an Account of 
the Ceremonies observed at the Interment 
of Queen Caroline and King George II. 
with an Account of the Processions at the 
Accession, Marriage, and Coronation of 
their Majesties George the Third and Queen 
Charlotte. &vo. 6s. 
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NOVESS. 

Castles in the Air; or, the Whims of m¥ 
Aunt. 3 vols. 12mo. 153s. F 

The Bard of the West, commonly called 
Eman ac Keruc, or Ned of the Hills, an 
Irish Romance. By Mrs. Peck. $8 vols, 
12mo. 15s. 

A Year anda Day. By Madame Panache, 
author of “ Manners.”’ 2 vols. 12mo. 19s. 

Charenton, or the Follies of the Age, a 
Philosophical Romance. By M. De Lour- 
doueix. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

The two Clerks of Oxenford, and Where 
canit be? 12mo. 3s. 6d. 

Edward Wortley and the Exile of Scot- 
land. 4 vols. 12mo. 18s. 

Frances, or the two Mothers; a tale. 3 
vols. 12mo. 15s. 


Lucilla, or the Reconciliation. 2 vols, 
12mo. 10s. 
Principle and Passion, a novel. 2 vols. 


12mo. 10s. 
POETRY. 

The Dream of Youth,a poem. Foolscap 
8vo. 4s. 6d. ‘ 

Johnny Newcomeim the Navy, a poem, in 
four cantos. By Alfred Burton. 8vo. 21s. 

Miscellaneous Poems, extracted from the 
Records of the Circulation Club at Edin- 
burgh. By A. Duncan, sen. M.D. 8yvo. 
2s. 6d. 

The Angler, a poem, in ten cantos, with 
properInstructions in the Art, Rules to choose 
Fishing-rods, Lines, Hooks, &c. fc. 8yo. 
10s. 6d. 

TOPOGRAPHY. 

Annals of Parisian Topography. By the 
Rev. W. P. Greswell. 8vo. 14s. 

Annals of -Aberdeen, from the Reign of 
King William the Lion to the end of the 


year 1818. By W. Kennedy, esq. 2 vols. 
4to. 4]. 4s. 
A Second Memoiron Babylon. By C. J. 


Rich, esq. royal 8vo. 8s. 
VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 

A Classicak Tour through Italy and Sict- 
ly, tending to illustrate some districts which 
havé%ot been described by Mr. Eustace in 
his Classical Tour. By Sir Richard Colt 
Hoare, bart. 4to. 2l. 2s. 
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ROYAL GEOLOGICAL SOCIETY OF CORN- 
WALL. 

The fifth anniversary meeting of this 
Association was held in Penzance on the 6th 
November. The chair was taken at twelve 
o’clock by the President, Mr. Gitserrt, 
who was supported and assisted by the Vice- 
patron, Lord Dr DuNSTANVILLE. 

The first paper was by the Secretary, Dr. 
ForseEs, and was a sort of “ Eloge on Natu- 
ral History.” 

The other communications of most gene- 
ra! interest were— 

An extremely valuable paper by Mr. Jos. 
Carne, “ On the relative Age of the Veins 
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of Cornwall: in which the ingenious and 
industrious author attempts, by fair deduc- 
tions from an immense collection of facts, 
to establish six or seven classes of veins, 
differing in the order and period of their 
formation. This paper does not admit of 
abridgement. 

A paper “ On the Hornblend Formation 
of the Parish of St. Cleer, and on the Geo- 
logy of other Parts of Cornwall,” by the 
Rev. Joun Rogers. In this communica- 
tion the author detailed the various. rela- 
tions and localities of this formation, and 
illustrated the whole by a map of the district, 
and pumerous specimens of the rocks. S*- 
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veral interesting specimens were also pre- 
sented by Mr. Rogers, from the slate quar- 
ries of Tintagel, illustrating the nature of 
those appearances that have hitherto been 
generally considered as exhibiting the im- 
pression of shells, and consequently as de- 
monstrating the secondary nature of our Cor- 
nish slate. Mr. Rogers is of opinion, and it 
would seem justly, that these supposed orga- 
nic impressions are mere varieties of struc- 
ture of the slaty matter itself. 

A paper by Dr. Fores, “ On the Geo- 
logy of that Part of Cornwall lying to the 
Westward of Hayle and Cuddan Point.” In 
this paper the author denied the stratifica- 
tion of the Cornish granite ; stated the slate 
formation of the district, which he described 
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to consist of the following five rocks, Horn- 
blend Rock, Greenstone, Felspar Rock, 
Slaty Felspar, and Clay Slate; and ex- 
pressed his belief of the contemporaneous 
origin of these rocks, and the fundamental 
granite. As an irresistible argument in fa- 
vour of this opinion, and as of itself subver- 
sive of the Huttonian theory, he adduced the 
frequent instances observable on the Cornish 
shores, of granite veins originating in the 
same rock, intersecting each other, and ex- 
hibiting at the point of intersection the ap- 
pearance calicda shift or heave. 

From the report of the curator, Mr. Ep- 
WARD GIDDY, it appears that upwards of 
1600 new specimens have been added to the 
cabinet since last anniversary. 
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The Stuart Papers.—In our notice of 
these important papers, No. 98, p. 354, 
we stated, that the public were indebted 
for these treasures to the indefatigable 
research of Dr. Watson. It has since 
come to our knowledge, that he was ma- 
terially aided in his labours by Mr. J. 
Smith. This gentleman had resided 
many years on the Continent, and is 
— distinguished for the amiability 
of his private character, as for the ex- 
tent of his intellectual endowments and 
jove of literature. He advanced a con- 
siderable portion of the purchase-money 
paid to the executors of Cardinal York. 

The London Society for promoting 
Christianity amongst the Jews have, with 
a degree of zeal which is truly praise- 
worthy, aided their cause by the publica- 
tion of the Hebrew NewTestament, and 
also of Hannah Adams's History of the 
Jews; both of which we shall hereafter 
notice in our reviewing department.— 
But as we consider the Society to be de- 
serving of every encouragement, we 
shall briefly state afew of its IRading 
features in order to assist their general 
objects—which is, to eonvinee the Jews 
that our Lord Jesus Christ is the true 
Messiah foretold by their prophets, and 
to advance their temporal and eternal 
welfare by their conversion to the Chris- 
tian faith. The object being scriptural 
in its principle, benevolent in its charac- 
ter, and beneficial in its results, the So- 
ciety employs those means which appear 
calculated to promote it. These are, 
the formation of minor societies in diffe- 
rent parts of the kingdom, the erection ofa 
chapel for preaching to theJews,the form- 
ation of schools for educating Jewish chil- 
dren, and providing them with suitable 
businesses or situations when they are 
of proper age, the diffusion of useful 
knowledge by means of a periodical work 


and other books of instruction connected 
with the leading features of the Society. 
After a general statement of the advan- 
tages to be derived from such an under- 
taking, it cannot be necessary to press 
upon the mind of the Christian public the 
necessity of aiding this benevolent Society. 

A chemist of Copenhagen has disco- 
vered a means of producing a lively yel- 
low colour for dyeing cloth. He gathers 
the tops of the potatoes, when ready to 
flower, presses the juice, mixes it with 
more or less water, and suffers the cloth 
to remain in it during twenty-four hours. 
He then dips it in spring water. The 
cloth may be either of wool, silk, cotton, 
or flax. By plunging the cloth thus 
tinged with vellow into a vessel of blue, 
a brilliant and lasting green is attained. 

Mr. Parker, of Liverpool] says, that 
the purification of coal gas, which is be- 
come of such general application and es- 
teem for lighting streets and shops, may 
be effected in a more economical manner 
by passing it through ignited iron tubes, 
than by the common application of quick 
lime. As every suggestion for improve- 
mentin this important part of the pro- 
cess is deserving attention, the hint may 
be productive of benefieial consequences. 

A dreadful shock of an earthquake has 
been lately felt in Iceland, accompanied 
with a subterranean noise and frightful 
crashes, at the close of which an irrup- 
tion from Mount Hecla commenced ; and 
on the llth, the shock of an earthquake 
was felt at Inverness. Does not the 
frequent coincidence of these phenome- 
na, through a great extent of the globe, 
bear strongly in support of the Hutto- 
nian theory ? 

A magnificent collection of antiques, 
belonging to M. Lidman, a native of 
Sweden, was destroyed: by the late fire 
at Constantinople. In 1816, this collee- 
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tion was packed up in eleven great chests, 
only one of which, containing an Egyp- 
tian mummy, has been saved from the 
general destruction. About eight hun- 
dred volumes, being a collection of seve- 

ral classic authors, in the ancient and mo- 
dern languages, together with a consi- 
derable number of C optic and Arabian 
manuscripts, which M. Lidman had ob- 
tained in course of his travels in the East, 
were likewise lost. M. Lidman has now 
arrived at Constantinople from Messi- 
na; and instead of finding his treasures 
in safety, he has to deplore their irrepar- 
able loss. 

Newly-invented Window Shutters.— 
We understand that Mr. WHITING, the 
architect, has obtained a patent, the par- 
ticulars of which it is his intention 
shortly to lay before the public, for a 
window shutter, upon an entirely novel 
construction. The shutter, which is 
equally adapted for the windows of shops 
or private houses, has the advantage of 
being perfectly secure, without the in- 
cumbrance or trouble of a multitude of 
fastenings; it may be instantaneously 
closed, or opened, even by a child, with- 
out the inconvenience of going out of 
doors, or the risk of breaking the glass ; 
and it may also be employed as a sun- 
shade, descending from the top of the 
window to any given depth. When 
closed, the shutter assumes the neat 
appearance of a Venetian blind. 

Mr. ACKERMANN has just published a 
pamphlet relative to his improvement in 
four-wheeled carriages, effected by means 
of Moveable Arles. We shall give some 
observations on this subject in our next 
Number. In the mean time, we strongly 
recommend a perusal of the pamphlet to 
the opulent classes, feeling confident that 
they will gladly avail themselves of the 
advantages of this new invention, so 
clearly set forth. 

Dr. Ver LING, who has succeeded Dr. 
O’Meara, in the medical care of Buo- 
naparte, at St. Helena, is an Trishman. 
He served his apprenticeship in Dublin 
to Sir Arthur Clarke, surgeon, and af- 
terwards graduated in Euinburgh, where 
he disting ‘uished himself as a gentleman 
of very considerable literary and profes- 
sional acquirements. 

Southwark Bridge.—I\n the erection 
of this work, it appears as if an attempt 
had been made to prevent the natural 
effect of heat upon iron, that is, to pre- 
vent its expanding ; for where the span- 
drils enter the masonry of the abutments 
and piers, they are wedged in tight with 
jron wedges, from the bottom to the 
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top; the consequence is, that on expan- 
sion taking place, a very unequal strain 
and injurious effect is then produced ; 
for the radius of the intrado of the arch 
being 312 feet, and of the extrado about 
6,600, and both being confined between 
abutments, yet connected together, lock- 
ing them as two separate and distinct 
arches, it becomes evident that the latter 
would require to rise in the centre, for 
every degree of heat, considerably more 
than the former, but cannot without lift- 
ing it, or parting from it by fracture. To 
avoid this, which it is somewhat extra- 
ordinary was not guarded against in the 
first instance, the masons are now em- 
ployed night and day in the tedious ope- 
ration of working away the stone-work 
at the back of the wedges, in order to 
remove them. 

The Tokay Wine.— The German Jour- 
nals have lately contained repeated ace 
counts of the abundant produce of the 
vineyards of Tokay during the present 


“season; and they predict that the qua- 


litv of the wine will this year be unu- 
sually excellent. As but little is known 
respecting these celebrated vineyards, 
or the process by which the wine is made, 
the following particulars may not prove 
uninteresting to our readers;—The 
county of Wemplen is formed by a chain 
of hills in front of the Carpathian Moun- 
tains. Among these hills are craters 
surrounded by lava. The famous vine- 
vards of Sallia, Mada, Tolesma, Liska, 
and others, known by the name of okay, 
are situated in thiscounty. The wines 
of Tullic are preferred even to those of 
Tokay. In ordinary seasons the canton 
vields about. 240,000 eimers (casks) ; but 
this year’s produce may be estimated at 
double that quantity. ‘The Hungarians 
are so proud of their vines that they even 
grant them titles of nobility. They pre- 
tend that they are descended from the 
vines which the Romans planted in II- 
lyria; others maintain that they are the 
vines of Formiz, celebrated by Horace. 
But it is needless to trace the grapes of 
Tokay to this high origin; for their 
real merit is indisputable, and it has al- 
ready been acknowledged in full council. 
At Trente, in 1562, the prelates of Italy 
were all boasting of the wines of their 
respective countries. George Drasco- 
wich, archbishop of Tolocza, maintained 
that Hungary produced the best. At 
this the prelates laughed. The Hunga- 
rian archbishop then ordered some of the 
Vallia- Mada wine to be presented to 
them. They all acknowledged its supe- 
riority; and the Pope, when he tast 
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it, loudly proclaimed its pre-eminence 
over allthe wine inthe world. But the 


Tokay wine was not then made according 


to the present method. It has been ob- 
served, that the grapes which contain 
most of the saccharine property dry be- 
fore the rest, and chrystallize, as it were, 
by the heat of the sun; but the least 
moisture spoils them. The vintagers, 
therefore, gather the first ripe grapes, 
and after they have been carefully dried, 
extract from them an essence which tastes 
like honey, and in appearance resembles 
molasses. By mixing this essence with 
the common wine of the Canton, the real 
‘Tokay wine is produced. Of this wine 
there are two kinds: the Ausbruch and 
the Masklass. 'The former contains 
twice as much of the essence as the lat- 
ter. ‘he Hungarians assert that gold 
is found in their grapes ; but a naturalist 
has discovered that what they mistake 
fur gold is the egg of a small insect round 
which the sugar chrystallizesand acquires 
a gold colour. This does not, however, 
disprove the existence of gold in invisible 
particles in certain vegetables, a fact 
which is evident from the experiments 
of Chaptal. 
FRANCE. 

Literature. — Great activity prevails 
in the literary circles in Paris ; new edi- 
tions of most of our celebrated authors 
are preparing ; the number of periodical 
works increases, and though politics en- 
yage the attention of many writers and 
readers, still the Be/les Lettres are not 
neglected. Our literati have suffered a 
creat loss in the death of M. Millin, who 
took a pleasure in assembling men of 
talent at his house, and introducing 
them to the learned foreigners who 
visited Paris, to whom he showed the 
greatest hospitality. His house was 
the resort of all distinguished literary 
men. He moreover corresponded with 


‘the learned of every country, and his 


Annales Encyclopediques, which formed 
a supplement to his Magasin Encyclo- 
pedique, was a faithful register of their 
productions. M. Millin published about 
forty different works, chiefly upon an- 
tiquities, among which are his Monu- 
mens Inedites, the description of the 
Vases Etrusques, his essays on the Vases 


found at Canosa, &c. The conclusion 


of his Travels in Italy will appear in a 
few months. His Annales Encyclope- 


diqgues will end on the first of January ; 
but a society of scientific and literary 
gentlemen propose to resume them un- 
der another form, and with the title of 
Reeuc Encyctopedique. Some wen of 
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science at Strasburg, intend to commence 
at the same time a similar periodical 
work, under the title of Bibliotheque 
Alsacienne. 

Among the literary novelties, the fol- 
lowing are the most remarkable :— Po- 
fymnie, a poem on music by Marmontel : 
hitherto nothing was known of this work 
except a few cantos. The manuscript is 
understood to have been preserved in 
England, from whence it has lately been 
brought. 

A translation of the Travels of Mr, 
Rich, an English resident, to the Ruins 
of Babylon, with notes by M. Ray- 
mond, formerly consul at Bassora. These 
notes are very numerous, and highly 
instructive. ‘The translator who has 
visited the places described by Mr. Rich, 
illustrates, explains, and corrects the ob. 
servations of the English resident. The 
following is an instance: — Mr. Rich 
savs that the current of the Tigris is 
infinitely more rapid than that of the 
Euphrates: M. Raymond proves, by the 
evidence of other authors, and by his 
own observations, that the waters of 
the Euphrates flow with more impetuo- 
sity than those of the Tigris. He 
proves, likewise, that the Euphrates 
does not begin to rise sooner than the 
Tigris, as Mr. Rich asserts it does. In 
fact, the Vigris, though confiaed within 
i smaller space, receives a greater num- 
ber of rivers in proportion to the length 
of its course; and its source being fur- 
ther to the south than that of the Eu- 
phrates, the rivers which it receives 
are augmented by the first rains. When 
the period of the melting of the snow 
approaches, the mountains which border 
upon the two rivers, as well as those of 
Curdistan, situated more to the south, 
and consequently more exposed to the 
sun, are also the first to experience its 
effects. With regard to the vast extent 
of the ancient city of Babylon, M. Ray- 
mond observes, that all astonishment 
ceases when it is considered, that in the 
warm climate of Asia each family has a 

house to itself, and that, therefore, an 
Asiatic city, with a population equal to 
that of London or Paris, would require 
four or five times as many houses as 
either of those cities contain. He, be- 
sides, supposes ancient Babylon to have 
been a little state, composed of a whole 
nation, which its vast fortifications pro- 
tected, rather than a city including 
merely a portion of a state. M. Ray- 
mond's translation concludes with a dis- 
sertation on tlre situation of Pallacopas. 

Journey to St. Petersburg, by the Abbé 
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George/.—The Abbé George], who was 
formerly grand vicar of the celebrated 
Cardinal de Rohan, was implicated in 
the affair of the diamond necklace. 
He is well known by his Memoirs, which 
Bonaparte suppressed, but which have 
been lately published. During his emi- 
gration in Switzerland, the Abbé Geor- 
gel was invited, by the Knights of Malta, 
to accompany the German deputation 
gf that order to St. Petersburg in 1799 
and 1800. This circumstance occasioned 
the narrative of the Journey, which 
forms a supplement to the Memoirs of 
the Abbé. The work contains some in- 
teresting anecdotes respecting Paul I. 
and Rostepechin, who is not represented 
in avery favourable light. To his in- 
fluence M. Georg el attributes the change 
which took place in the policy of Paul 
I. when he made peace with mgr rte, 
However, this same Rostopehin, 12 years 
after, proved himself the most deter- 


mined ene my of the de spot. The energy‘ 


which he d isplayed as governur of Mas- 
cow, on the invasion of the French, is 
well known. 

Summary af the Voyages undertaken 
to discover a Northern Passage to India, 
Many works of a similar kind have ap- 
peared in London, within these few 

nonths, which contain more information 
en the subject of the English expedi- 
tions; this summary, which is the pro- 
duction of M. Cadet, is, perhaps, more 
circumstantial respecting those of other 
nations. It contains an aceount of two 
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voyages undertaken by the French. The 
author is one of those who regard the 
discovery of a passage to the Pole as a 
probable circumstance; but he is of 
opinion, that the ships ought to sail in 
the spring, and keep in the open sea, at 
a distance from the coasts, near which, 
he says, the ice always accumulates in 
heaps. He lays down a theory of cur. 
rents, which, if not entirely unobjection- 
able, is nevertheless worthy of atten- 
tion. D, 


At a late sitting of the Academy of 
Sciences, three foreign correspondents 
were elected, viz. Mr. Brisbane, in Scot- 
land, for the division of astronomy, in 
place of M. Ferer, deceased ; Mr. Smith, 
for the division of botany, i in place of 
M. Swartz, deceased; and M. Kunth, 
for the same division, in place of the 
Baron Picot Lapeyrouse, likewise de- 
ceased. 

ITALY. 

A manuscript in the hand-writing of 
Tasso, has been purchased at Paris for 
the Grand Duke of Tuscany: the price 
s 1,000 francs, Anagent of the French 
government offered, is said, 2,500 
francs. The manuscript consists of - 
about 50 pages, containing pieces of 
poetry addressed to the great lords of 
his time, eminent writers, cardinals, la- 
dies, and friends of the illustrious poet. 
From the rumber of erasures, it is clear 
that this great Epic Poet was very fa- 
miliar with the * art of blotting.” 
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[We beg to remiad 


1 our Correspondeuts that all Notices for this Department must be sent on of before 


the 15th of each month J} 





Joun Nicuo ts, Esq. is preparing for the 
press, An Account of the Guildhall of the 
City of London, including a description of 
the monuments and pictures contained 
therein. 

The Rev. M. D. Durrircp has for some 
time been making collections for a History 
of the Town and County of Cambridge, and 
intends shortly to prepare them for the press. 

Early in the Spring, Miss Suirn will 
publish her work on the Costumes of vari- 
ous Nations. 
~ The Rev. James TowNLry is preparing 
for publication, Ilustrations of Biblical Lite- 
rature, exhibiting the History and Fate of 
the Sacred Writings trom the earliest time, 
including Biographical notices of eminent 
Translators of the Bible and other Biblical 
scholars. 

Mr. Borteav is preparing for publica- 
tion, An Essay on the Nature gnd Genius of 





the German Language: also, The Art of 
rench Conversation, exemplified on a new 
ran. 

ProFeEssor Rosinson’s System of Me- 
chanical Philosophy is about to be repub- 
lished by Dr. Brewster with Notes and 
lilustrations, comprising the most recent 
discoveries in the physical sciences. 

ALEXANDER JAMIESON is preparing for 
publication a work entitled Conversations 
on General History, Ancient and Modern, 
for the use of schools and private instruc- 
tion. 

C. F. Wreves, esq. has in the press 
Lamioli, a novel in three volumes. 

In the course of the Spring will be pub- 
lished Memorials, or Memorable Things 
that fell out within this Island of Britain 
from 1638 to 1684. By the Rev. Ropert 
Law. Edited from the M.S. by Charles 
Kirkpatrick Sharpe, esq. 
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A new Monthly Dramatic Journal called 
the Inspector, will appear in a few days. 

The Annals of Coinage of the United 
Kingdom from the earliest record to the 
present time, by the Rev. Rocer Rupina, 
has been delayed, in consequence of the ac- 
cession of much additional and valuable 
information: it will however be published 
in the month of February, and be com- 
prized in five octavo volumes and a quarto 
of plates, bringing the engraved series down 
to the recent issue of Sovereigns and Crown 
pieces. 

Mr. Haztitr intends to publish in Ja- 
nuary next, his Lectures on the Comic Ge- 
nius and writers of Great Britain, now deli- 
vering at the Surry Institution. 

A second volume of a Course of Family 
Sermons, expressly adapted to be read in 
families, by the Rev. Harvey Marriorr, 
Rector of Claverton, and Chaplain to Lord 
Kenyon, will be published in a few weeks. 

Letters on the Important Duty and Ad- 
vantages of Early Rising, will appear in a 
few days. 

Mr. CuaMBErs’ Ilistory of Worcester is 
nearly ready tor publication, in | vol. 8vo. 

Mr. H. A. Mircuec announces a Trea- 
tise on Credit and Political Expediency, 
tending to shew that there is no real na- 
tional debt! ! 

James TESSIER, esq. has in the press, in 
1 vol. 8vo., A Narrative of the Operations of 
the Royalist Armies in the Interior of France, 
during the period of Buonaparte’s usurpa- 
tion in 1815. 

Speedily will be published in one volume 
octavo, Plain and Practical Sermons, by the 
Rev. Joun Boupier, M. A. 

A Third Series of Tales of my Landlord, 
in 4 vols., is in considerable forwardness. 

The Sixteenth volume of the Encyclopx- 
dia Londinensis is nearly ready for publica- 
tion. It will contain the articles Morocco, 
Naples, Navigation, and Music. 

The Elements of Natural Philosophy, 
illustrated throughout by experiments which 
may be performed without regular appara- 
tus, are announced by JAMES MITCHELL, 
M. A. 

A new nevel is in the press called The 
Intriguing Beauty, and the Beauty without 
Intrigue. 

Mr. J. Mc. PHatt twenty years gardener 
and steward to the late Earl of Liverpool, 
has put to press ‘* The Gardener’s Remem- 
brancer,”’ exhibiting the nature of vegetable 
life and of vegetation, with directions for the 
culture of the cucumber, the pine-apple, the 
grape vine, the peach, and for forcing all 
sorts of choice fruits, flowers, and esculent 
vegetables, without the influence of fire heat. 

The Poetical Remains and Memoirs of 
the late Joun Leypen, M. D. author of an 
Historical Account of Discoveries in Africa, 
will appear in January. 

The transactions of the Literary Society 


of Bombay, are nearly ready for publication, 
in one vol. 4to. 
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The Second volume of the Transactions 
of the Association of Fellows and Licentiates 
of the King’s and Queen’s College of Phy- 
sicians in Ireland, is just ready. 

A Second volume of the Dublin Hospital 
Reports will appear shortly. 

Mr. Montgomery, author of the World 
before the Flood, is preparing a new volume 
for the press to be entitled Greenland and 
other Poems. 

In the press and shortly willbe published, 
Biblical Criticism on the books of the Old 
Testament, and Translation of Sacred Songs, 
with Notes, Critical and Explanatory. By 
Samuet Horstey, L L. D. late Lord 
Bishop of St. Asaph. 

In the course of next Spring will be pub- 
lished, the First Namber of Excursions 
through the counties of Surry, Kent, and 
Sussex, on the same plan as the Excursions 
through Essex, Suffolk and Norfolk. 

At the same time will commence the pub- 
lication of Excursions through Ireland, on 
the same plan as the Excursions through 
England, and intended as a companion to 
that work: to be comprised in 8 volumes, 
and willcontain Four Hundred Engravings. 

A new Novel, by the author of the Physi- 
ognomist and the Bachelor and Married 
Man, willappear shortly, entitled Hesitation 
or to Marry or not to Marry. 

Mr. Epwarops, author of the First Prin- 
ciples of Algebra, is printing a Treatise on 
The Latin and Greek Prosodies, wherein 
every difficulty relating to accent and quan- 
tity is entirely removed. 

The same author has in the ‘press a 
Course of Lectures on Philosophy and 
Chemistry: and a dissertation on Maxima 
and Minima. 

Early in February will be published, A 
Defence of the Poor Laws; with a plan 
for the suppression of Mendicity, and the 
establishment of Universal Parochial Benefit 
Societies. By Samuvev Roserts. 

Mr. RENNEBL, Christian Advocate in the 
University of Cambridge, and Vicar of Ken- 
sington, has in the press, Remarks on Scep- 
ticism, especially as it 1s connected with the 
Subject of Organization and Life, being an 
answer to some recent works both of- French 
and English Physiologists. 

A volume of Familiar Dissertations on 
Theological and Moral Subjects. By the 
Rev. Dr. WILLIAM Barrow, Prebendary 
of Southwell, will shortly be published. 

The First Number of Dk. WaiITTAKER’S 
History of the County of York will appear 
early in January. 

The Entomologist’s Pocket Compendium. 
By GeorGe SAMOUBLLE, Associate of the 
Linnzan Society of London. 

In the press, Illustrations of the Power 
of Compression and Percussion in the cure 
of Rheumatism, Gout, and Debility of the 
Extremities; and in Promoting General 
Health and Longevity. By Witu1am BaL- 
Four, M. D. 
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DRAMATIC REGISTER. 


DRURY LANE. 

THE theatres recommenced their per- 
formances on the 3d, after the suspension 
occasioned by the death of our lamented 
Queen. A new tragedy, entitled Brutus, 
from the pen of Mr. Howard Payne, a 
young American gentleman, was pro- 
duced on the occasion. The plot is 
tormed upon the most impressive features 
in the history of the first of that name, 
who flourished in the time of ‘Tarquin 
the Proud, in the earlier age of Roman 
history. The scene is sometimes at the 
camp before Ardea, sometimes in Colla- 
tia, and sometimes in Rome. 

‘he play commences with the assumed 
idiotism of Lucius Junius, who, on the 
murder of his father and his elder brother 
by Tarquin, counterfeits the fuol, and is 
received into the family ef the king to 
make mirth’for the young  princes.— 
Tullia, the Queen, who is raised into 
* bad eminence” by history as having 
driven her chariot over her father’s 
dead body, is left by Tarquin the Proud 
(then absent with his army before Ar- 
dea), regent of Rome. Alarmed by 
dreams and portents, Tullia sends for Lu- 
cius Junius from the camp, that a wateh- 
ful eve may be-kept over hin; but when 
he arrives, she is disarmed of her terrors 
by the grotesque answers of Lucius Ju- 
nius, and orders that he shall be called 
Brutus, from the resemblance which the 
want of reason gives him to a brute. The 
first act closes with a scene between the 
Princess Tarquinia and Titus, the son of 
Brutus, in which it appears that Titus 
had gained great favour at the court, and 
had formed an attachment for Targuinia, 
which was favourably returned. In the 
second act the young Princess and Colla- 
tinus are discovered in the tent of Sex- 
tus. They converse respecting the fe- 
male character, and are thus led into the 
famous wager concerning their wives-— 
the result is literally as recorded in his- 
tory. 

The piece altogether possesses con- 
siderable merit, and though the author 
has not much claim to originality, hav- 
ing culled from all former dramas on the 
same subject, yet he must be allowed 
that of producing a successful play from 
unsuccessful ones—of putting materials 
which failed in other forms, into a power- 
ful shape —and of making upa play which 
@ill long continue to affurd delight to 
the public. 

On the 10th, after the tragedy of Bru- 
ius, afarce, entitled, Is He Alive, or All 


Puzzled, was performed. It was brought 
forward last season for a benefit, and 
has now become a candidate a second 
time for public favour. ‘The piece in it. 
selfis too unimportant, even was it a first 
representation, to deserve a regular cri- 
tique upan its plot. It belongs to that 
class of productions which pass too ra- 
pidly over the mind to excite any thing 
like a spirit of examination. Tame and 
uninteresting, it seems only brought for- 
ward to pass into deserved oblivion with 
the rest of the pieces lately produced at 
this thevire. 
COVENT GARDEN. 

This house opened with the comedy of 
The Jealous Wife, in which Miss O'Neil 
again displayed her unrivalled abilities. 
After which, a new operatic fairy tale, 
called Rose d’dmour, or Little Red Rid- 
ing Hat, stolen from the French, who in 
their turn stole it froin one of Mr. Mar- 
shall’s nice little sixpenny books, with 
cuts, published in Aldermary Chureh- 
yard, London, price two-pence, bound 
and gilt. For many years our dramatic 
writers have plundered our neighbours 
with as little conscience as mercy ; and 
it is but doing justice to both countries, 
to let it be known to which of them all 
the trash accumulated on our theatres 
owes its origin. The fault on our side 
becomes only one of taste. 

The story is too well known to need 
much description of the plot. The Wolf, 
which the innocent maiden encounters, is 
a debauched lord, (Duruset,)who goes by 
that appellation among the peasantry on 
account of his excesses, and who wishes to 
receive a certain Droit du Seigneur, and 
make the lot fall upon Rose. Defeated 
in his attempt by the interposition of a 
fairv, he disguises himself as an hermit, 
and thus gets Rose in his power. The 
spirit of his sister appears at the critical 
moment, and bids him spare his niece.— 
The scene then suddenly changes to the 
palace of Rose’s lover, who had hitherto 
courted her asashepherd. The faithful 
couple are united, and the wolf is carried 
off by demons whose appearance excites 
some laughter as an imitation of Don 
Juan. 

As a piece it possesses no merit; but 
it is enriched with some very soft and 
pathetic music from the pen of the 


French composer, Boyledieu. ‘The over- 
ture is captivating, and at the same time 
rather out of the common, being more 
elegant and delicate than powerful. Most 
of the airs are tasteful; but one in the 
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first act, delightfully sung by Miss Beau- 
mont, who made her first appearance in 
the part of Rose d'Amour, was encored 
with enthusiasm. The novelty of the 
night was Miss Beaumont; and a more 
interesting candidate for public applause 
has seldom appeared. To an elegant 
form she unites the most perfect ease of 
manners, gracefulness of action, archness 
of play, and expression of voice and fea- 
tures, and her reception was commen- 
surate with her merits. 

On the 10th, The Castle Spectre at- 
tracted an extremely crowded house.— 
Miss O'Neil performed the character of 
Angela for the first time, and displayed 
in it great energy and feeling. 

On the llth, Miss Somerville made 
her first appearance as Margaret of An- 
jou, in The Earl of Warwick. She en- 
tered fully into the author's views of the 
character, and supported it throughout 
with becoming dignity. In the inter- 
view with Edward, after having assassi- 
nated Warwick, she was particularly 
grand and impressive, and, with the ex- 
ception of her occasionally approaching 
to a rant, the character was well sup- 
ported. 

On the 18th, a new comedy (said to be 
from the pen of Mr. Kenny), entitled, 
A Word for the Ladies, was produced. 
The plot is by far too complex ; but the 
following is a sketch of it. A young gen- 
tleman, named Winterland, (Macready,) 
having incurred the displeasure of an 
uncle, upon whom he had great depend- 
ance, is disinherited, and to avoid his 
creditors, hides himself in a fisherman’s 
cottage. His sister, (Mrs. Fawcit,) who 
shares his misfortunes, is attached to 
young Dorrington, (Mr. C. Kemble,) his 
sworn friend, to whom he had formerly 
made great sacrifices, and who has been 
tothe West Indies to take possession, 
as he believes, of a rich inheritance. On 
his return, the Winterlands depend on 
his fulfilling their hopes, both of marry- 
ing Clara and relieving her brother.— 
His conduct, however, becomes myste- 
rious and equivocal, and the most affect- 
ing of the situations arise from Winter- 
land’s resentment of his conduct, the 
disappointed passion of Clara, and the 
severe reproach of her feelings which she 
incurs from the high spirit and wounded 
pride of her brother. Circumstances 
render Dorrington the bearer of an 
olier of marriage to Clara, from young 
Bowerscourt, (Mr. Abbott,) who had 
suffered overtures te be made in Clara’s 
Prosperity, and which his father holds 
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him more than ever bound to follow up. 
An explanation ensues between Dorring- 
ton and Clara, when he declares himself 
disappointed also of his inheritance, and 
urges the suit of young Bowerscourt, in 
order to save Winterland from despair 
and ruin. Bowerscourt’s heart has, 
however, in spite of his better reason, 
been ensnared by Miss Adamant, (Miss 
Brunton,) a gay woman of fashion, of a 
generous disposition, but volatile man- 
ners. The difficulties of these parties 
are finally removed by a seasonable dis- 
covery. The uncle of Winterland had 
left the property to a stranger, who had 
saved his life from robbers on the coast of 
Cornwall, on his identifying himself, if 
not, it passes to Mr. Silvertongue, (Mr. 
Liston,) a more distant relation. Silver- 
tongue, by a cowardly caution to avert 
the supposed indignation of Dorrington, 

calls on him to explain his conduct, and 

unfolds particulars which prove Dor- 

rington himself to be the fugitive incog- 
nito, in the last hour allowed him to set 

up his title. He arrives, however, at 

old Bowerscourt’s just in time, and the 

possession of the property enables him 

to do justice to Winterland, and confirm 

his engagement to Clara. Young Bowers- 
court is thus released of his obligation, 

and both him and his father become re- 

conciled to Miss Adamant, who remains 

the mistress of his heart. Mr. Larum 

(Mr. Young) is a natural agent in the 

plot; and some amusing situations arise 

out of his having abandoned his wife, 

from a‘hasty and erroneous conviction of 
her infidelity, and being afterwards em- 

ployed by old Bowerscourt (Mr. Farren) 

to promote a match with her for the old 

gentleman, she being then unknown to 

him under the feigned name of Single- 

town (Mrs. Yates). ‘This leads to an 

explanation, by which they are also re- 

conciled. The impertinent gallantries 

of Mr. Curvelle, (Mr. Jones,) which 
have a great tendency to create the jea- 
lous fancies of young Bowerscourt, form 
a considerable share of the earlier acts 
of the comedy. 

The reception of the piece was not re- 
markably favourable. The three first 
acts were very languid: the fourth and 
fifth somewhat more interesting. The 
defects of the play are obviously an ob- 
scurity in the plot, and too great a num- 
ber of characters. The whole strength 
of the house concentrated in the comedy, 
and the performers in general did justice 
to their parts. 
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DIGEST OF POLITICAL EVENTS. 


GREAT BRITAIN. 

THE interesting documents relative 
to the proceedings of the Congress at 
Aix-la-Chapelle having, for w rant of 
room, been omitted in our last number, 
and their importance, as state papers, 
being in no wise lessened by the delay, 
we shall introduce them to the notice of 
our readers without any remarks of our 
own, as they are too clear to be misun- 
derstood, 

OFFICIAL DOCUMENTS. 

Copy of the Note addressed to the Duke 
of Richelieu by the Plenipotentiaries of 
the Courts of Austria, Great Britain, 
Prussia, and Russia,on the 4th of No- 
rember, 1318, 

« The undersigned Ministers of the Cabi- 
nets of Austria, Great Britain, Prussia, and 
Russia, have received orders from their 
august masters to address to his Excellency 
the Duke of Richelieu, the following com- 
munication :-— 

‘* Called upon, by article five of the 
treaty ofthe 20th of November, 1815, to ex- 
amine, in concert with his Majesty the King 
of France, whether the military occupation of 
a part of the French territory, stipulated by 
the said treaty, might cease at the end of 
the third year, or ought to be prolonged to 
the end of the filth, their Majesties the Em- 
peror ot Austria, the King of Prussia, and 
the Emperor of all the Russias, have re- 
paired to Aix-la-Chapelle, and have charged 
their Ministers to assemble there, in con- 
ference with the Plenipotentiaries of their 
Majesties the King of France and the King 
of Great Britain, in order to proceed to the 
examination of this important question. 

‘In this examination, the attention of 
the Ministers and Plenipotentiaries had for 

its particular object the internal situation of 
France; and had to be also directed to 
the execution of the engagements contracted 
by the French government, with the co-sub- 
scribing powers to the treaty of the 20th of 
November, I&815. 

‘¢ The interual state of France having long 
been the subject of serious deliberations in 
the cabinets, and the Plenipotentiaries as- 
sembled at Aix-la-Chapelle having mutually 
communicated the opinions which they had 
formed in that respect, the august sove- 
reigns, after having weighed these e spinions 
in their wisdom, have recognised with satis- 
faction, that the order of things happily es- 
tablished in France, by the restoration of the 
legitimate and constitutional monarchy, and 
the success which has hitherto crowned the 
paternal care of his most Christian Majes- 
ty, fully justify the hope of a progressive 
consolidation of that order of things so es- 
sential to the repose and. prosperity of 
rranec, and so intimately connected with 
the great interests of Europe. 


« With regard to the execution of the en- 
gagements, the c ommunications which, since 
the ope ning of the confe rences, the Plenipo- 
tentiary of ‘his most Christian Majesty has 
addressed to the ministers of the other 
powers, have left no doubt on this question, 
as they prove that thel’rench government has 
fulfilled, with the most scrupulous and ho- 
nourable punctuality, all the clauses of the 
treaties and conventions of the 20th of No- 
vember; and propose, with respect to those 
clauses, the fulfilment of which was reserved 
for more remote periods, arrangements 
which are satisfactory to all the contracting 
parties. ; 

‘© Such being the results of the examina- 
tion of these grave questions, their imperial 
and royal Majesties congratulated them- 
selves at having only to listen to those senti- 
ments and those personal wishes which in- 
duced them to put an end to a measure 
which disastrous circumstances, and the 
neeessity of providing for their own secu- 
rity and that of Europe, could alone have 
dictated. 

From that moment, the august sove- 
reigns resolved to cause the military occu- 
pation of the French territory to be discon- 
nued; and the convention of the 9th of Qc- 
tober sanctioned this resolution. They re- 
gard this solemn act as the completement of 
the general peace. 

“ Considering now, as the first of their 
duties, to preserve to their people the bene- 
fits which that peace assures to them, and 
to maintain in all their integrity the trans- 
actions which have established and consoli- 
dated it, their imperial and royal Majesties 
flatter themselves that his most Christian 
Majesty, animated by the same sentiments, 
will receive, with the interest which he at- 

taches to every thing tending to the wellare 
of mankind, and to the glory “and prosperity 
of his country, the proposition which their 
Imperial and Toy ‘al Majesties address to him, 
to unite henceforth his councils and his e!- 
forts to those which they will not cease to 
mnie to so salutary a work. 

‘The under signed, charged to request 
ie Duke of Richelieu to convey the wishes 
ot a: august Sove reigns to the knowledge 
of the ¢ his master, at the same time in- 
vite his rs aie ncy to take part in their pre- 
sent and future deliberations, consecrated to 
the maintenance of the peace, the treaties 
on which itis founded, the rights and mu- 
tual relations established or confirmed by 
these treaties, and recognized by all the Eu- 
ropean pow ers. 

“ In transmitting to the Duke of Riche- 
lieu this solemn proof of the contidence 
which their august Sovereigns have pk ced 
in the wisdom of the King of France, and 
in the fidelity of the F rench nation, the ul- 
dersigned are ordered to add the express!0 mn 
of the unalterable attachment which thei! 
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Imperial and Royal Majesties profess to- 
wards the person of his most Christian Ma- 
jesty and his family, and of the sincere inte- 
rest which they never cease to take in the 
tranguillity and happiness of his kingdom. 

‘“ They have the honour, at the same 
time, to offer to the Duke of Richelieu 
the assurance of their very- particular con- 
sideration. 

“ Aixv-la-Chapelle, Nov. 4, 1818. 

(Signed) “ METTERNICH. 
“ CASTLEREAGH. 
WELLINGTON. 
“ TIARDENBERG. 
‘ BERNSTOREF. 
‘¢ NESSELRODE. 
“Capo D'Istria.” 


Copy of the Note of M. the Duke of Riche- 
lieu, in Answer to that of the Plenipoten- 
tiaries of the Courts of Austria, of Great 
Britain, of Prussia, and of Russia. 

“ The undersigned, Minister and Secreta- 
ry of State to his most Christian Majesty, 
has received the communication which their 
Excellencies the Ministers of the Cabinets of 
Austria, of Great Britain, of Prussia, and of 
Russia, did him the honour of addressing to 
him on the 4th of this month, by order of 
their august Sovereigns. He hastened to 
make it known to the King his master.— 
His Majesty hasfreceived with real satisfac- 
tion this new proof of the confidence and 
friendship of the Sovereigns who have taken 
part in the deliberations at Aix-la-~-Chapelle. 
The justice which they render to his con- 
stant cares for the happiness of France, and 
above all to the loyaity of his people, has 
deeply touched his heart. Looking back to 
the past, and observing that at no other pe- 
riod, no other nation has been able to fulfil 
with a more scrupulous fidelity, engage- 
ments such as France had contracted, the 
King has felt, that it was indebted, for this 
new kind of glory, to the influence of the in- 
stitutions which govern it; and he sees 
with joy, that the consolidation of these in- 
stitutions is considered by his august allies 
to be no less advantageous to the repose of 
Europe, than essential to the prosperity of 
France. Considering that the first-of his 
duties is to endeavour to perpetuate and 
augment, by all the means in his power, the 
benefits which the complete re-establishment 
of general peace promises to all nations ; per- 
suaded that the intimate union of govern- 
ments is the surest pledge of its duration ; 
and that France, which couid not remain a 
Stranger to a system, the whole force of 
which must spring from a perfect unanimity 
of principle and action, will join the associ- 
ation with her characteristic frankness; and 
that her concurrence must add strength to 
the well-founded hope of the happy results 
Which such an alliance must produce for the 
benefit of mankind, his most Christian Ma- 
jesty most readily assents to the proposal made 
to him of uniting his councils and his efforts 
with those of their Majestics the Emperor 
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of Austria, the King of Great Britain, the 
King of Prussia, and the Emperor of all the 
Russias, for the purpose of accomplish- 
ing the salutary work which they have in 
view. Lie has, therefore, authorised the un- 
dersigned to take part in all the delibera- 
tions of their Ministers and Plenipotentia- 
ries, for the object of consolidating the 
peace, of securing the maintenance of the 
treaties on which it rests, and of guarantee- 
ing the mutual rights and relations estab- 
lished by these same treaties, and recognized 
by all the states of Europe. 

“ The undersigned, while he begs their 
Excellencies to have the goodness to trans- 
mit to their august Sovereigns the expres- 
sion of the intentions and sentiments of the 
King his master, has the honour of offering 
them the assurance of his highest considera- 
tion. 

© Aix-la-Chapelle, Nov. 12, 1818. 

(Signed) ‘ RICHELIEU.” 





PROTOCOL, 

Signed at Aix-la-Chapelic, on the 15th 
Nov. 1818, by the Plenipotentiaries of 
the Courts of Austria, France, Great Bri- 
tain, Prussia, and Russia. 

‘The Ministers of Austria, France, Great 
Britain, Prussia, and Russia, as a conse- 
quence of the exchange of the ratitications 
of the convention signed on the 9th of Octo- 
ber, relative to the evacuation of the French 
territory by the foreign troops, and after 
having addressed to each other the notes, of 
which copies are subjoined, have assembled 
in conference, to take into consideration the 
relations wiuich ought to be established, in 
the existing state of things, between France 
and the co-subscribmg powers of the treaty 
of peace of ine 27th of November, 1815— 
relations which, by securing to France the 
place that belongs to her in the system of 
Europe, will bind her more closely to the 
pacific and benevolent views in which ail the 
Sovereigns participate, and will thus conso- 
lidate the general tranquillity. 

“ Afier having maturely investigated the 
conservative principles of the great interests 
which constitute the order of things estab- 
lished, under the auspices of Divine Provi- 
dence, in Europe, by the treaty of Paris of 
the 30th of May, 1814, the reces of Vienna, 
and the treaty of peace of the year 1815, 
the courts subscribing the present act do, in 
consequence, unanimously acknowledge and 
declare— 

‘1, That they are firmly resolved never 
to depart, neither in their mutual relations, 
nor in those which connect them with other 
states, from the principles of intimate union 
which have hitherto decided over all their 
common relations and interests—a union 
rendered more strong and indissoluble by 
the bonds of Christian fraternity which the 
Sovereigns have formed among themselves. 

“ 2, That this union, which is the more 
real and durable, inasmuch as it depends 
on no separate interests or temporary com- 
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bmation, can only have for its object the 
maintenance of genera] peace, founded on a 
religious respect for the engagements con- 
tained in the treaties, and for the whole of 
the rights resulting therefrom. 

“3. That France, associated with other 
powers by the restoration of the legitimate 
monarchical and constitutional power, en- 
gages henceforth to concur in the mainte- 
nance and consolidation of a system which 
has given peace to Europe, and assured its 
duration. 

“ 4, That if, for the better attaining the 
above declared object, the powers which 
have concurred in the present act, should 
judge it necessary to establish particular 
meetings, cither of the Sovereigns them- 
selves, or of their respective Ministers and 
Plenipotentiaries, to treatin common of their 
proper interests, in so far as they have re- 
ference to the object of their present delibe- 
rations, the time and place of these meetings 
shall, on such occasion, be previously fixed, 
by means of diplomatic communications ; 
and that in the case of these meetings hav- 
me for their object affairs specially con- 
nected with the interests of the other states 
of Europe, they shall only take place in con- 
sequence of a formal invitation on the part 
of such of those states as the said affairs 
may concern, and under the express re- 
servation of their right of direct participa- 
tion therein, either directly or by their Ple- 
nipotentiaries. 

‘© 5, That the resolstions contained in the 
present act shall be made known to all the 
courts of Europe, by the subjoined decla- 
ration, which shall be considered as sanc- 
tioned by the Protocol, and forming part 
thereof. 

“ Done in quintuple, and reciprocally ex- 
changed in the original, by the subscribing 
Cabinets. 

“« dip-la-Chapelle, Nov. 15, 1818. 

(Signed) 

“© HLARDENBERG. 

“ BERNSTORFP. 

“« NESSELRODE. 

“ Caro D’Istria.” 

DECLARATION. 

‘* Now that the pacification of Europe is 
accomplished, by the resolution of with- 
drawing the foreign troops from the French 
territory ; and now that there is an end of 
those measures of precaution which deplor- 
able events had rendeved necessary, the Mi- 
nisters and Plenipotentiarics of their Majes- 
ties the Emperor of Austria, the King of 
France, the King of Great Britain, the King 
of Prussia, and the Emperor of all the Rus- 
sias, have received orders from their Sove- 
reigns, to make known to all the courts of 
Europe the results of their meeting at Aix- 
la-Chapelle, and with that view to publish 
the following declaration :— 

“The convention of the Sth of October, 
which definitively regulated the execution of 
the engarements agreed to in the treaty of 
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peace of November 20, 1616, 3s considered 
by the Sovereigns who concurred therein, 
as the accomplishment of the work of 
peace, and as the completion of the poli- 
tical system destined to ensure its solidity. 

“¢ The intimate union established among 
the Monarchs who are joint parties to this 
system, by their own principles, no less 
than by the interests of their people, offers 
to Europe the most sacred pledge of its fu- 
ture tranquillity. 

* The object of this union is as simple as 
it is great and salutary. It docs not tend to 
any new political combination, to any change 
in the relations sanctioned by existing treaties. 
Calm and consistent in its proceedings, it 
has no other object than the maintenance 
of peace, and the security of those transac- 
actions on which the peace was founded and 
consolidated. . 

“© The Sovercigns, in forming this august 
union, have regarded as its fundamental 
basis their invariable resolution never to de- 


‘part, either among themsclves or in their 


relations with other states, from the strictest 
observation of the principles of the right of 
nations—principles which, in their applica- 
tion to a state of permanent peace, can alone 
effectually guarantee the independence of 
each government, and the stability of the 
general association. 

*‘ Faithful to these principles, the Sove- 
reigns will maintain them equally in those 
meetings at which they may be personally 
present, or in those which shall take place 
among their Ministers ; whether it shall be 
their object to discuss in common their own 
interests, or whether they take cognizance 
of questions in which other governments 
shall formally claim their interference. The 
same spirit which will direct their councils, 
and reign in their diplomatic communica- 
tions, shall preside also at these meetings, 
and the repose of the world shail be con- 
stantly their motive and their end. 

“ It is with such sentiments that the So- 
vereigns have consummated the work to 
which they were called. They will not cease 
to labour for its confirmation and _perfec- 
tion. They solemnly acknowledge, that their 
duties towards God and the people whom 
they govern, make it peremptory in them to 
give to the world, as far as in their power, 
an example of justice, of concord, of mode- 
ration ; happy in the power of consecrating, 
from henceforth, all their efforts to the pro- 
tection of the acts of peace, to the increase 
of the internal prosperity of their states, 
and to the awakening of those sentiments of 
religion and moralgy, whose empire has 
been but too much enfeebled by the misfor- 
tune of the times. 

‘© Aix-la- Chapelle, Nor. 15, 1818. 

(Signed) 
* METTERNICH. “ HARDENBERG. 
“ RICHELIEU. ‘‘ BERNSTORFF. 
“ CASTLEREAGH. “ NESSELRODE. _ 
WELLINGTON. «Caro D'Istria 
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The public mind has been econsider- 
ably agitated in consequence of the late 
acquittals at the Old Bailey sessions for 
uttering of forged notes. The question 
in itself is one of the highest importance 
to acommercial nation ; but latterly, the 
concerns of the Bank have been so mixed 
up with politics, that it has not obtained 
that cool and dispassionate investigation 
which it so well deserves. It is the mis- 
fortune of this country, that political pre- 
judices, feelings, and opinions, are so 
constantly excited in the minds of every 
one, that scarcely any question of public 
interest can arise where it is not viewed 
more or less through their medium. We 
seem to be almost incapable of abstract 
investigation upon such topics, and are 
more eager to ascertain what individual, 
or what body, will be thwarted by a de- 
viation from ordinary practices, rather 
than what common good may be attained. 
For our own parts, we always disapprov- 
ed of the conduct of the Bank in its pro- 
secutions, the low and artful schemes 
which it resorted to, by first causing the 
parties to err, and then prosecuting to 
death by the very witnesses who had 
been the trepanners. Upon what prin- 
ciple of justice, we would ask, has the 
Bank abstained till they are cempelled, 
from affording all the evidence in their 
power in cases of forgery? We would 
ask, what motives of delicacy can the 
Bank have had in not bringing forward, 
on every oceasion, the same evidence that 
they have lately produced ? The answer 
is clearly this, that they were convinced 
of its inefficiency to satisfy a British Jury. 
And we cannot help remarking the futi- 
lity of sending their inspectors into court 
with an attempt to prove, that the wa- 
ter-mark is given to the paper while in 
liquid state, and at the same time one of 
them (Mr. Lees) declares, upon oath, 
that he never saw paper madc in his life, 
and that he never saw an engraver or 
printer at work; and yet he shews, or 
attempts to shew, the difference betwixt 
impressions from stereotype and move- 
able type, when applied in aid of the eop- 
gong in working off a bank note.— 

vor are we more satisfied with the evi- 
dence of their signing clerks, as it ap- 
pears to us nearly impossible that a man 
can swear to his signature at the foot of 
any instrument where his writing does 
not appear in the body of it, and more 
particularly the Bank clerks, who, from 

abor’s confession, have a thousand 
hotes per day to get through, and of 
course cannot take the same time to cach 
‘gnature as a merchant does to a check 
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upon his banker. Independently of all 
this, we have taken considerable pains in 
comparing a note deemed a forgery with 
the genuine one, as far as it respects the 
signatare, and feel confident that the one 
is literally traced over the other, and 
therefore cannot differ. 

The Bank have exhibited a great de- 
gree of indifference to the alarming in- 
crease of forgeries, which has roused an 
indignant feeling throughout the coun- 
try. Wecan never be persuaded that a 
sincere desire on their parts to secure 
their notes from imitation would have 
heen without success. The question is, 
not that they should issue notes which 
no one can imitate, for that is impossi- 
ble, but that they should issue notes of 
such a character, that the time, the 
trouble, and the skill necessary to forge 
them, would place the task utterly be- 
yond the reach of common artists and 
common rogues. ‘This might and ought 
to be done. 

FRANCE. 

The French funds have sustained a 
considerable fall, in consequence of a 
new arrangement made with Mr. Baring 
respecting the new loan, by which it ap- 
pears he only takes one half, the French 
government negociate the remainder.— 
The allied sovereigns having quitted Pa- 
ris, the inhabitants begin to turn their 
attention more immediately to their own 
concerns, and to the raising of funds for 
the current expenses of the year. The 
King’s speech, which we subjoin, is emi- 
nently judieious and constitutional. 


“ Gentlemen, 

“¢ At the commencement of the last Ses- 
sion, at the same time that I deplored the 
evils which afflicted our country, I had the 
satisfaction to give reason to consider the 
termination of them as near at hand. A 
generous effort, and of which I have the 
noble pride to say no other nation has afford- 
ed a fairer example, has enabled me to real- 
ise these hopes—and they are so. My troops 
alone occupy all our strong places: one of 
my sons, who hastened to join in the first 
transports of joy of our eastern provinces, 
has, with his own hands, and amidst the ac- 
clamations of my people, hoisted the French 
standard on the ramparts of Thionville: this 
standard now floats on all the territory of 
France. 

«¢ The day on which those of my children, 
who have borne with so much courage the 
burden of an occupation of more than three 
years, have been delivered from it, will be 
one of the finest days of my life; and my 
French heart has enjoyed no less the end of 
their distresses than the liberation of the 
country. The provinces which have so 
painfully occupied my thoughts til] this day 
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deserve te fix those of the nation, which has 
admired, as I have done, their heroic resig- 
nation, 

™ The noble \ 
sentiments, which you manifested when I 
called upon you tor the fulfil our 
engagements, was a brilliant proof ol the at- 
tachment of the French to their country, of 
the confidence of the nation in its King: and 
Kurope has eagerly received Frane e replaced 
rank which belongs to her. 
innounces to the 
h the union of 
‘iently shews 


mmanimity of heart and of 


means to 


in the 

‘ The declaration which ¢ 
world the prince iple s on whi 
the five Powers is founded, su lite 
the friendship which prevails among the 
sovereigns. This salutary union, dictated 
by justice and consolidated by morality and 
religion, has for its object to prevent the 
scourge of war by the maintenance of 
treaties, by the guarantee of existing rights, 
and permits us to fix our eyes on the long 
days of peace which such an alliance pro- 
mises to Europe. 

“| have awaited in silence this happy 
epoch, to turn my thoughts to the national 
solemnity, in which religion consecrates the 
intimate union of the people with their King. 
When receiving the royal function in the 
midst of you, I shall take to witness the God 
by whom kings reign, the God of Clovis, of 
Charlemagne, of St. Louis: [shall renew at 
the altar, the oath to confirm the institutions 
founded on that charter, which [I cherish 
more, since the French, by a unanimous 
sentiment, have frankly ratled round it. 

In the laws which will be proposed to 
you, I shali take care that its spirit shall be 
always consulted in order to sccure more 
and more the public rights of the French, 
and to preserve to the monarchy the force 
which it must have to preserve all the liber- 
ties which are dear to my people. 

In seconding my wishes and my efforts, 
will not Gentlemen, that this 


you forget, 
Charter, delivering France from despotism, 
has put an end to revolutions. I depend on 


your concurre 7 e to Rai those p> ert Vi 10 iS 
prince “Iph s which, under the mask of liberty, 
attack social wer “4, conduct, by anarchy, to 
absolute power, and whose fatal swecess has 
cost the world so much blood and so many 
tears. ; 
My Ministers will lay before you the 
sudget of the expenses which the public 
service requires. The protracted effects of 
events, the consequences of which we have 
been found to bear or to accept, have not 
yet allowed me to propose to youa diminu- 
tion of the burdens imposed upon my peo- 
ple: but I have the coments: to perceive, 
at no great distance, the moment when ] 
shall be able to satis{y this desire of my heart. 
From this moment a limit is fixed to the in- 
crease of our debt: we have the certainty 
that it will diminish in a rapid progression. 
This certainty, and the loyalty of France, in 
the fulfilment of her engagements, will es- 
tablish, on an immoveable foundation, the 
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public credit, which some transitory cir- 
cumstances, common to other States, had 
seemed to affect for a moment. 

‘The French youth have just givena 
nohle proot of love te their country and 
their King. The Recruiting Law has been 
executed with submission, and often with 
joy. While the young soldiers enter the 
ranks of the army, their brothers, who are 
released, remain in the bosom of their fa- 
milies; and the veterans, who have fulfilled 
their engagements, return to their homes: 
they are both living examples of fidelity, 
henceforth inviolable, in executing the laws. 

‘¢ After the calamities of a scarcity, the 
remembrance of which still affects my soul, 
Providence this year, lavish of its benefits, 
has covered our fields with abundant har- 
vests. They will serve to revive commerce, 
whose vessels visit every sea, and shew the 
French flag to the most remote nations. In- 
dustry and the arts also extending their em- 
pire, will add to the sweets of general peace. 
To the independence of the country, to pub- 
lic liberty, is added private liberty, which 
France has never so entirely en’ ‘oyed. Let 
us, therefore, unite our sentiments, and our 
expressions of gratitude, to the Author of so 
many biessings, and let us know how to ren- 
der them durable. They will be so, if, ba- 
nishing every sad remembrance, and stifling 
every resentment, the French thoroughly 


. persuade themselves that their liberties are 


inseparable from order, which itself rests 
upon the Throne, their sole palladium. My 
duty is to defend them against their common 
enemies: I shal! fulfilit; and 1 shall find in 
you, Gentlemen, that support which | have 
never yet invoked in vain.” 

Several meetings of peers have taken 
pla ce, Within the last few days, to consi- 
dey and discuss the address to be made to 
the king’s speech. It appears that in the 
meetings of deputies, every thing passed 
in simple conversation. 


SPAIN AND PORTUGAL. 


The disturbed state of Spain opens a 
wide field for political conjectures, but 
at present all is uncertainty; all must 
depend upon the firmness and decision 
of its governors. ‘The public journals 
mention that new regulations are about 
to be circulated by the minister of the 
interior, for the organization and go- 
vernment of the police, which is to be 
rendered more complete than formerly, 
in consequence of the numerous bodies 
of banditti that have of late infested the 
great roads of this kingdom, robbing and 
maltreating all trav ellers. 

We learn from the Portuguese consul 
at Gibraltar, that the plague has made 
considerable ravages in the city of Tar 
giers. No less a number than 407 deaths 
have taken place in 20 days. The cot 
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tagion rages with the same fury in the 
environs Of the city, and had communi- 
cated itself to the population of Scila. 
The return of the Prince Royal of Por- 
tugal to Lisbon, with authorit ty to ad- 
minister to his father’s European domi- 
nions, is speculated upon by the inhabi- 
tants of Lisbon, as an event at no great 
distance. ‘The situation of Port: gal 
since the departure of the royal fan iily 
and nobles of the kingdom, is allowed on 
all sides to be the vere of prosperous. 
It is positively asserted, that Count Abis- 
bal, formerly Gener ad O'Donnel, has 
been appointed Captain-general of Peru 
and Chil, with the mest extensive 
powers, and full liberty to act as mn 


thinks necessary against the insurgent 
AMERICA. 
"The a of New Jersey have 
passed an Act prohibiting the exporta- 
‘ion of slaves or servants of colour cut 


of that state. 
The merchants and bankers of Que- 
ce aud Montreal have signed a memorial 
to be presented to the government of 
England, complaining of the present re- 
ulations of the commerce of the colony, 


and 4 aying that some permanent mea- 
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scarcity of money in New York is greater 
than has been remembered: this is said 
to be oceasioned by the exportation of 
specie to the East and West Indies.— 
The exchange with Londen is 2 per 
cent. discount, which must tend to bring 
down the price of their exports. 
SOUTH AMERICA, 

Accounts from Chili state that € apt. 
Hickey, of his Majesty’ s ship Blossom, 
was proceeding to Columbia to deliver 
the settlement in due form to Judge 
Provost, who Was authorised to act on 
the part of America. 

INDIA. 

‘he Mahratta war is now ended by 
the abdication of the Peishwa, who re- 
tires to Benares. “i‘he whole Mahratta 
empire is now in our hands, except a 
small territory given to the ancient dy- 
nasty, which is established in its own 
fortress of Sattarah, where for many 
years it has been shut up, the empire 
being governed by a faction, whose head 
assumed the title of Peishwa, or leader. 

‘he cholera morbus has made dreadful 
ravages in the upper provinces of Hin- 
dostan. The district of Gorruckpore 
alone has lost 30,000 souls. It has 
reached Bengal, and is extending itself 
across the Peninsula. 





sures may be adopted relative to the 
trade pes the United States. The 
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iuesday, Dec. 1, being the day appointed 
for adinitting s spe ‘ctators to the ceremony of 
lying-in-state, all who were favoured with 
lickets were desired to be at Kew-palace be- 
iveen ten and four o’clock. ‘That the num- 
ber of tickets was very limited was evident 
to “ person going down ; for the carriages 
on the road scarcely exc eed: d the ordinary 
number, andon entering the funeral apart- 
ments, the reason of the limitation was an- 
parent. The house where the Queen died 
is notthat which is known by the name of 
Kew Palace, but a detached building whi ich, 
we believe, had never been intended for ar Ly 
purposes but those ofa nursery, or of a re- 
sidence for superior domestics. Sucha ha- 
bitation, therefore must evidently have been 
ul) calculated for ceremonials of state : mag- 
rificent decorations would merely have 
mocked the humble walls to which they 
were attached, and a numerous suite of full- 
a attendants would have occupied the 
whi ‘ole space, to the exclusion of the only 
vject for which they could have been col- 
arena admission of persons to see 
them. Therank, however, of a Queen de- 
inanded that some forms should be ebserv- 
éd, and the manager, Mr. Mash, with great 
judgment turned his attention to produ cea 
solemn effect, knowing probably that a 
With this view 


Vy 
if 


grand one was impossible. 


LATE MAJESTY. 


he caused about athird part of the largest 
room onthe ground floor to be separated 
irom the rest by deep black hangings of fine 
cloth; and all external light being excluded, 
several wax-lights were suspended round the 
apartment, suilicient to show the objects 
present, without dispersing the gloom. A 
portion of the space thus separated from the 
rest was again railed off,and within this rail- 
way was exhibited to the spectators, as they 
slowly passed before it, the coffin partially 
covered with a black pall of exceeding rich- 
ness; and at the head stood the royal crown. 
Over the coflin was the coat of arms, richly 
embroidered on a silver ground: on each 
side, but at a small distance from the cofiin, 
were three immense wax tapers, in silver 
candelabra; on each side, stood two gentle- 
men dressed in deep mourning; and at the 
foot were placed four mutes, two on each 
side, all in black, but dressed after the fa- 
shion of yeomen of the house shold, with dark 
velvet caps snd black-handled halberds. 
The spectators were received at the entrance 
hung with black, by several gentlemen, 1a 
mourning habiliments. They next proceed- 
ed through a small passage very partialiy 
illuminated, and also hung with black, to the 
room of funeral state. They then passed 
slowly, and at their leisure, before the mor- 
tal remains of the JateQueen; and after tra- 
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versing another apartment hung deeply with 
black, and occupied by attendants in mourn- 
ing, emerged from the melancholy gloom 
again into the open day-light. 

Wednesday being the day appointed for 
the mournful ceremony, the whole of the 
metropolis and its vicinity wore a most so- 
lemn appearance; All ordinary business 
was suspended, and the shops were closed, 
as well as many private houses. Mourning 
was nearly universal; the churches, which 
were nearly all open, were partly hung with 
black ; sermons appropriate to the melan- 
choly occasion were delivered ; and the 
congregations were numerous, and in many 
places crowded. 

It was curious, as the dawn approached, 
to mark the vast numbers of pedestrians, 
male and female, who had set out on their 
journey to Kew long before day-break, in 
spite of the weather. Many of them were 
highly respectable in their appearance—and 
in general aware of the difficulty of procur- 
ing refreshment on their route, they carried 
small bundles, containing provisions. The 
morning was dark, cold, wet,and uncomfort- 
able. It rained very heavily at five o’clock, 
and fears were entertained that the day 
would be most unfavourable. Towards 
seven, however, the heavens cleared up— 
and the bright streaks which adorned the 
sky,‘* gave token of a goodly day.” 

Almost every person was dressed in full 

mourning, and the whole extent from Picca- 
dilly as far as Kew, had the appearance of 
one moving mass of shadow. There was 
nothing of a bustling eagerness or tumult 
among the groupes, but each seemed to be 
under the impression that he was~ called 
from his home at that unseasonable hour 
for no other purpose than to discharge an 
important duty. The coaches, as they fol- 
lowed in succession, appeared to be only one 
chain, for a length of six miles, guided and 
propelled by the same impulse. As soon as 
each coach had taken its station in the al- 
most infinite line, there was no escaping from 
it, at one sideor another. The greater part 
of these vehicles were drawn by four horses 
each, and many were filled with elegant fe- 
males and children, dressed in deep mourn- 
ing. 
At eight o'clock, a detachment from the 
19th Lancers made their appearance, slowly 
moving along the Windsor road, and ad- 
vancing towards Kew. They were stationed 
in two bodies on Kew green. The road, im- 
mediately in the vicinage of the palace, was 
patroled, during the morning, by small par- 
ties of the same regiment. 


The detachment from the brigade of 


Guards in attendance during the lying in 
state, having been joined by the detachment 
from the Lancers, shortly after the hearse 
arrived at the palace, accompanied by a nu- 
mérous train of undertakers’ assistants on 
horseback, attended also by a party of Lan- 
cers. The officers of the several detach- 
ments wore crape sashes and long wide 
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scarfs ; the drums were enveloped in black 
cloth, and though the small portion of the 
band that accompanied the Lancers had 
their instruments, there was not a single 
sound fromany of them heard during the 
day. The guard immediately on duty, 
which was detached from the guards, as is 
usual on state occasions, appeared with 
white gaiters. At nine o’clock the bridge of 
Kew, and the approaches to it were so thickly 
filled as to make it impossible for those who 
came after that hour, to procure a sight even 
of the palace. Each carriage, therefore, as 
soon as it rode up, to the crowded scene, 
was freed from its horses, and instantly co- 
vered all over with spectators. 

The rvad which runs through the centre 
of Kew-green was lined on each side with 
carriages, while an immense assemblage of 
people almost filled the space behind. The 
path-ways leading to Kew-bridge, and on to 
the Star-and-garter were occupied by several 
rows of carriages—comprising almost every 
species of vehicle that has been constructed 
since the first invention of carriages. These 
were loaded, both inside and out, with spec- 
tators. The multitude extended as far as 
the eye could reach, in every direction; 
and not a window, wall or tree, from which a 
glimpse of the procession could be obtained, 
was untenanted. | 

At Brentford, at Hounslow, from half a 
guinea to two guineas had been given for 
places at windows. 

In the whole neighbourhood of Kew, 
there appeared to prevail a sense of particu- 
lar privation, as if the loss of her Majesty 
had been confined only to themselves. There 
is no doubt but she was regarded by this 
little circle in the light of a patroness—the 
great lady of the village. They knew her 
private virtues—and many of them were in- 
debted for their comforts to her benevolence 
They did not contemplate her in the diffuse 
relations in which she stood to the commu- 
nity ; and if they did remember the exalted 
rank which she adorned by her domestic ex- 
celiencies, it was oniy to endear her still 
more to them by a greater assurance of her 
condescension. It is surprising with what 
eagerness every little emblem appropriate 
to the occasion was bought. There were 
numbers of Elegies, and “ Tributes to the 
memory of the late Queen,” distributed 
amongst the multitude. A vast quantity 
of small medals were purchased during the 
morning, bearing on one side the head and 
name of her late Majesty, and on the other 
the dates of her birth, marriage, and death. 

The deserted appearance of the palace 
was extremely ailecting. 'The windows were 
all thrown open, and every thing around the 
palace gave to the beholder the impression 
of some sudden suspense of life and its con- 
cerns. a 

At a quarter before nine an additional 
number of Lancers scoured the roads, and 
prevented the approach of carriages, excep" 
those belonging to persons who were to take 
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a part in the solemn ceremony. Soon after 
the larger body of Lancers, who had been 
stationed on the green, moved towards the 
palace. A partof them formed on each side 
of the road, obliging the spectators to fall 
back pretty close to the Thames. The re- 
mainder of this body was subdivided into 
two parties—one to precede and one to fol- 
low the hearse. 

it-had been rumoured that the procession 
would move by way of Richmond ; and the 
spectators stationed on Kew-green and its 
vicinity waited quietly until the fact should 
be ascertained : but the moment the advanc- 
ed guard of Lancers wheeled to the left, as 
they emerged from Kew-green, a general 
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movement took place towards the bridge. An 
unusual eagerness prevailed to pass the 
bridge, and head the procession. In conse- 
quence a most tumultuous seene took place 
at the tol-house. The toll-keeper, after 
some coaéhes had passed, endeavoured to 
shut the centre gate, through which the 
people were rushing like a torrent; but he 
was immediately borne away by the stream, 
and had nearly fallen a victim to his indis- 
cretion. 

At fifteen minutes before ten, the coffin, 
which had been laid in the state room the 
preceding evening, was placed on the hearse, 
and the procession moved forward in the 
following order : 
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Two lancers mounted to clear the way. : 
Twenty ditto mounted, two and two, i % 
A Palace Constable on foot, dressed in state uniform. a 
Eight Marshals (the late Qucen’s Servants) on horseback, in their state uniforms, with silk scarfs, 
hat-bands, and sashes, bearing ebony staves, tipped with silver. : 
The Beadle of Kew Parish, on foot, with silk scarf and hat-band. 
Eight Assistants on horseback, in deep mourning. 


. - The Hearse, gg 
= 5 8 S Covered with black velvet, profusely decorated = 2 3 
< oFs with plumes of ostrich feathers, and ornamented ave 5 
S, S ad by seven escutheons, (three on each side, and one 7 sfiu | 
Be 4 at the back,) drawa by eight black hoses, bearing Bs 5 “i 
4 "8 = ostrich ¢lames, an escutcheon being affixed to the 26 cs 
= * = black velvet covering of each horse, There was e° 
, ? nothing remarkable in its appearance. in < 


Assistants on horseback, in deep mourning. 

Seven private carriages of her Majesty, each drawn by six chesnut horses. The coachmen and footmen 
in deep mourning. The usual hammer-cloth of scarlet and gold was retained. The first six carriages 
had the Royal arms emblazoued on them, and the letters C. R. ina small cypher, inserted ia a 
compartment above them, The last had only the crown, surmounting the letters C. R. in a very 
Jarge cypher. 





Assistants on horseback, in deep mourning. 
A detachment, consisting of 29 Lancers, in triple files, closed the procession. 


sity of carriages, proceeded towards Long- who escorted it the remainder of the jour- 
ford. Her Majesty’s private carriages were ney. 
, filled with the Ladies, Noblemen, and Gen- The moment the procession entered Brent- \ 
, tlemen, who held the principal situations in -ford, the crowds of people who came from ' 
, her houschold. London, accumulated so much, that the 
: Even the water under the bridges over street was entirely blocked up, and the hor- 
d which the procession had to pass was cover- ses found some difficulty in moving forward. 
: ed with boats, containing persons anxious About eleven o'clock, the funeral passed 
2 to gratify their curiosity, but who werecom- through Brentford, and a little before twelve, 
d pletely excluded by the crowds which throng- it passed through Hounslow. 
F ed the parapets, and presented an impene- _=§ At this time, multitudes of people who 
trable barrier to their prospect. A variety had left London early in the morming, to 
aA of interruptions necessarily retarded the ad- witness the melancholy spectacle, satisfied 
” vance of the procession in the narrow parts with what they had seen, were returning to 
ua of the road, and the Lancers and Horse town, and entirely filled up the footway, for 
1 Guards who traversed the different villages, the space of two or three miles. An equal 
al and threw out pickets on the main road, number, however, went along with the fu- 
‘ found frequently the greatest difficulty in neral over Hounslow Heath, and seemed 
4a” securing an opening among the immense determined to accompany it as far as the 
and diversified throng of which the crowd place of its destination. By far the greatest 
‘e was composed. The military escort from part were on foot; among them were many 


This was the whole of the procession at 
its starting : it occupied in length about 300 
yards. It was just six minutes (at the rate 
it travelled, about two miles an hour) in 
passing any given object. The procession 
having crossed the bridge, slowly wound to 
the left, and followed by an incalculable 
number of persons on foot, and an immen- 
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Kew consisted of a Field Officer’s guard of 
120 men, furnished by the 19th Lancers: 
The escort of Lancers that accompanied the 
hearse from Kew was relieved at Longford 
by a similar guard from the Blues, as far as 
Datchet-bridge, where the procession was 
met by a Field Officer’s detachment of 100 
men, from the household brigade of cavalry, 
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females, who seemed to have strength and 
spirit sufficient to brave all the inconvenien- 
ces of a disagreeable road. There were, 
hesides, innumerable parties in coaches, ba- 
rouches, landaus, curricles, gigs, huggies, 
and carts. They formed a train of sucha 
length, that one could not sce the end of it 
Several times the vehicles were obliged to 
stop for many minutes. 

About a quarter before three, the proces- 
sion arrived at Longford, 15 miles from 
London. Here the Lancers were relieved 
by the 3rd regiment of the King’s Dragoons, 
who had been drawn up for some hours to 
receive the remains of her Majesty. As soon 
as the funeral arrived at this little village, 
the whole procession stopped ; the hearse 

vas placed in front of the King’s Head Inn, 
and the late Queen’s carriages drew up and 
set down the parties who occupied them ; 
none of the horses, which drew the hearse, 
however, were taken off. The company in 
the carriages and the military oflicers then 
went into the inn and partook of a repast, 
for which preparations had been making for 
three days before: an hour was allotted for 
this accommodation; and no individual, 
whatever his rank might be, who did not be- 
long to the royal cortege, was allowed to 
approach this inn, numerous constables 
being placed about the doors for that pur- 
pose. When the principal persons attached 
to the royal procession finished their repast, 
they went on at the same pace as in the early 
part of the day; passed through Colnbrook, 

where great numbers of people were col- 
lected to see them, although the dusk of the 
evening had now comeon. They then went 
on to Datchet-bridge, where 2 body of hus- 
sars was stationed to receive them; and 
about five o’clock the melancholy procession 
entered the demesne of Frogmore—that 
jovely rural seat to which her Majesty had 
been so long attached, and which had been 
the favouriie object of all her recreations. 
The Prince Regent had previously arrived, 
attended by Sir Benjamin Bloomfield and 
other officers of his household. 

The Duke of York dined with his royal 
orother at Frogmore. The Duke of Sussex 
arrived at Datchet at four o’clock, where he 
dined ; and afterwards his royal highness 
went privately to Windsor Castle. 

Parties of life guards, horse guards blue, 
and laneers, had been parading through the 
day upon all the roads in the environs of 
Windsor. In the town itselfall was contu- 
sion; not an inn or even a common public 
house but was surrounded with carriages 
with jaded horses, unable to procure a rest- 
ing place. Troops of ladies were seen at 
every house distinguished by a sign post, 
absolutely entreating to be taken in; but 
their entreaties, in numberless instances, 
were in vain. Not astall fora single horse 

was to be obtained after three o'clock, even 
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though the temptation of a guinea was of- 
fered for it ; and vast numbers, both in car- 
riages and on horseback, were compelled to 
parade the streets till the conclusion of the 
business. In the line of the procession, the 
windows of the tradesmen’s houses had been 
all engaged at high prices ever since the 
death of the Queen; all the balconies and 
verandas were under-propped with strong 
pieces of timber, and every thing indicated 
the most intense anxiety. 

The procession received at Frogmore an 
addition both in numbers and pomp. The 
people of Windser, and the numerous Visi- 
tors who had flocked from London, began 
about the same time to move from the town 
to meet the funeral; and the whole foot- 
path, nearly a mile, was filled with spectators. 
From St. George's Chapel to the extremity 
of Windsor, the road was lined with foot 
guards; from thence to Frogmore lines of 
cavalry kept the ground, andinstead of every 
sixth man bearing a torch, there was one 
in almostevery hand. At length, soon after 
seven o’clock, the advance of a party of 
horse shewed that the funeral was coming 
and the spectators who had been pacing 
backwards and forwards, now stood still to 
view it. First marched a squadron of life 
guards, then came seven carriages of the 
Queen, with the blinds up, drawn by six 
horses covered with black saddle-cloths ; but 
the great object of attention was the hearse, 
which next followed drawn by eight black 
Hanoverian horses, A large body of life 
guards immediately preceded and followed it. 
This part of the procession was certainly 
very imposing, though the splendour of its 
covering, added to the glittering bustle of a 
military escort took away all that solemnity 
which a hearse is in general calculated to 
inspire. After the hearse came the carriage 
of the chief mourner, the Prince Regent—: 
and his Royal Highness was very visible, 
notwithstanding the cloud of cavalry that 
hovered round his coach: the Duke of 
York’s carriage and six moved next in the 
procession; after which follo-ved the car- 
riages of the Dukes of Sussex and Glocester, 
and of Prince Leopold, all full; and the fu- 
neral pomp conclud.d with about a dozen 
carriages, belonging to the nobility and gen- 
try connected with the household; and the 
rear consisted of a large body of life-guards 
intermixed with lancers. The grandest ef- 
fect in the procession was the appearance of 
the military when the torches were lighted ; 
the illumination extended nearly a mile; 
and the rich glow of their scarlet uniforms, 

together with their splendid helmets and 
caparisoned horses, gleaming along the 
lines, formed a picture that would have bat 
fled the skill of the finest artists. The fol- 
_ ing is the order in which the procession 

ntered Windsor :— 
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The carriage of his Royal Highness the Prince of Saxe Cobure, 
with Six Greys.—Empty. | 
The carriage of his Royal Highness the Prince Regent, 
with Six Bays.—Empty. 
The carriage of his Royal Highness the Duke of York, 
with Six Greys.—Empty. 
Three carriages of the Prince Regent's, with six horses each, with his Royal Highness’s Household: 
One hundred and fifty Servants of different branches of the Royal Family, in deep Mourning, on took: 
Sixty of the Prince Regent's Servants, in deep mourning, with swords. 
Knight Marshal’s Men on foot (with black staves.) 
The Royal Undertakers. 
Fifty Mutes. 
Yeomen of the Guard. 


The Hearse, 


Horse 
Guards. 


Drawn by Eight of her late Majesty's Horses, driven by her 
late Majesty’s body Coachman. 
Yeomen of the Guard, in mourning, with partizans reversed. 


Iforse 
Guards; 


A Troop of the Horse Guards. 
His Royal Highness the PRINCE REGENT, in his Robes, with his two Supporters. 


A Troop of the Horse Guards. 


Dragoons. 


A carriage and six of the Prince Regent’s, 
with the Train Bearers of the Chief Mourner. 
One of his Majesty’s carriages, drawn by six horses, conveying the 


‘Dragoons. 


Train Bearers of the Chief Mourner, 
Carriages of his Majesty, drawn by six horses, conveying the Princes of the Blood Royal. 
Carriages of his Majesty, conveying the Train Bezrers of the Princes of the Blood Royal. 


Dragoons. 


Horse 


Six carriages of her late Majesty, with the Queen’s Household. 
Guards, 


Dragoons, 


Lancers. 


At eight o’clock the procession reached 
the south door of St. George’s chapel, where 
the servants and grooms, the trumpets and 
drums, and the Knight Marshal’s men filed 
without the door, The royal body was then 
removed by ten yeomen of the guard from 
the hearse, and placed upon a car con~ 
structed by Sir Wm. Congreve. Ten es- 
cutcheons adorned the pall, and the solemn 
effect produced on the spectators by the 


view of an object so interesting, slowly ad- 
vancing, apparently from a motion of its 
own, to the mouth of the sepulchre, pre 
ceded by the ministers of religion, and fol- 
lowed by the most exalted individual in this 
kingdom, and the most distinguished of the 
nobility and great officers of state, was as 


striking and affecting as it was mournfully 
magnificent. 


CEREMONIAL WITHIN THE ROYAL CHAPEL. 


Poor Knights of Windsor, 
Pages of the Royal Family.—J. Ince, T. Messenger, C. Kramer, J. Dobell, and T. Wedgborough, esqrs. 
Pages of the King.—J. Bott, J. Clarke, A. Healey, W. Baker, and J. Bott, esqrs. 
Pages of her late Majesty 
Gentlemen Ushers Quarterly Waiters to his Majesty.—H. Y, Wortham, G. H. Seymour, and 
T. Ramsden, esqrs. 
Geutiemen Ushers Quarterly Waiters to her late Majesty.—Sir J. Gibbon, bart. H. Willoughby Rooke, 
and J. L. Duckenfield, esqrs. 
Pages of Honour to his Majesty.—C. Downes, esq. State Pages, C. J. Santhagen, C. du Pasquier, 
G. Troop, and W, R. Holmes, esqrs. 
Pages of Honour to her late Majesty.—J. Cooper and R. Parry, esqrs. 
Apothrecaries to the Prince Regent.—Mr,. Walker and Mr. Lockiey. 
Apothecaries to the King.—E. A. Brande and R. Battiscombe, esqrs. 
Apothecaries to lier late Majesty. 
Surgeons f the Prince Regent. —— Ocle, S. Howard, F. Thompson, T. Chevalier, T. Luxmore, 
A. Carlisle, J. P. Tupper, and W. Wadd, esqrs. 
Surgeons to the King.—Sir David Dundas, bart. Sir E. Home, bart. J. Heavyside, J. Penrose, J, Gun- 
ning, and I’. Albert, esqrs. 
Surgeons to her late Majestv.—-R. Keate, A. Matthias, and W. Tudor, esqfs. 
The Curate and Rector of Kew. 
The Curate and Rector of Windsor. 
Grooms of the Privy Chamber to his Majesty —W. C. Fowle, F. Chapman, and R. Powell, esqrs. 
Grooms of the Privy Chamber to her late Majesty. 
Gentlemen Ushers Daily Waiters to his Majesty. 
Gentlemen Ushtrs Daily Waiters to her late Majesty. 
Serjeat Surgeou to the King.—J. Phillips, esq. | 
Physicians to the Prince Regent.—Sir W. Farquhar, Sir G. Blane, Sir W. Knighton, ara Si J. M, 
Tierney. 
Physicians to the King.—Sir L. Pepys and W, Heberden. 
Physicians to her late Majesty.—Sir F. Millman and Sir H. Halford 
Clerk of the Closet to the Prince Regent.—Rev. G. F. Blon der. 


Houseliold Chaplain (at Windsor) to his Majesty.—Rev. Iss 
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Equerries to the Royal Family. 
Military Secretary to the Commander-in Chief —Major-General Sir H. Torrens. 
Exquerries to the Prince Regent. 
Clerk Marshal and First Equerry to the Prince Regent. 

Quarter. Master General, ! Adjutant-General, 
Major-General Sir J. W. Gordon, | Lieut.-General Sir H. Calvert. 
Equerries to the King. 

Clerk Marsbal and First Equerry to the King.—Lieut.-Gen, F. T. Hammond. 

Equerries to her late Majesty.—Hon. Sit E. Stopford, Hon. A. Upton, and Hon. C. Murray. 
Gentlemen Ushers of the Privy Chamber to his Majesty.—John Hale, R. Chester, W. C. Master, and 
G. T. Hatton, esqrs. 

Gentlemen Ushers of the Privy Chamber to her late Majesty.—T. Fauquier, C. Rooke, and Major. 
Gen. Sir T. B. Pechell, bart. 

Officers of the Duchy of Cornwall. 

Chamberlain to the Great Steward of Scotland.-—Viscount Keith. 

Grootns of the Bed Chamber to his Majesty.—Gen. Finch, Col. Thomas, Gen, Stevens, Col. Stanhope, 
Gen. Sir J. Cradock, Gen. Sir W. Keppel, Hon, F. Greville, Sic A. K. Legge, Sir H. Burrard 
Neale, and Gen. Sir H. Campbell. 





Solicitor General, Sir R. Gifford. Attorney General, Sir S. Shepherd. 
Her late Majesty's Solicitor General, Her late Majesty's Attorney General, 
Au'hony Hatt, esq. J. Vaughan, esq. 
Comptroller of his Majesty’s Household, Treasurer of his Majesty's Household, 
Lord G. T. Beresford. Lord C, Bentinek, 
Heralds. 


Privy Purse and Private Secretary to the Prince Regent.—Sir B. Bloomfield. 
Private Secretary and Treasurer to her late Majesty —Major General H, Taylor. 
Lord Chief Baron.—Right Hon. Sir R. Richards. 
Lord Chief Justice of the Common Pleas.—Sir Robert Dallas. 
Vice Chancellor —Sir John Leach. 
Master of the Rolls.—Sir Thomas Plamer. 
Lord Chief Justice of the King’s Bench.—Sir Charles Abbott. 
Lords of the Bed Chamber to his Majesty.—Lord Boston, Earl Poulett, Lord Charles Spencer, 
Marquis of Headfort, Viscount Melbourne, Lord Jas. Murray, Viscount Petersham, 
Viscount Lake, Earl De Lawar, Lord Graves, and Lord Amherst. 

Master of the Household to his Groom of the Stole to bis Ma- Vice-Chamberlain to his Majesty 
Majesty, and Secretary to the jesty, (on the Windsor Esta- (on the Windsor Establish- 
Groom of the Stole, (on the blishment). Earl of Winchel- ment). Lord J. Thynne. 
Windsor Establishment). B. sea. 

C. Stephenson, esq. 

Bishop of Exeter, Clerk of the Bishop of London. Right Hon. Bishop of Salisbury, Chancellor 
Closetto the King. Ilon, Geo. Wm, Howley. of the Order of the Garter, J. 
Peiham, Fisher, D.D. 

Heralds. 
The Minister of State of Hanover.—Count Munster. 
The Deputy Earl Marshal.—Lord H. Howard, M. Howard. 

His Majesty’s Ministers. —Earl of Liverpool, Earl of Westmoreland, Earl of Hatrowby, Viscount Sid- 
mouth, Earl Bathurst, Right Hon. Nicholas Vansittart, Viscount Melville, Earl of Mulgrave, 
Right Hon. Geo. Canning, Right Hon. C. Bathurst, Right Hon. W. W. Pole, and 
Right Hon. F. J. Robinson, 

The Archbishop of York.—Right Hon. E. V. Vernen, D.C. L. 

The Lord Chancellor.—Lord Eldon. 

The Archbishop of Canterbury.—Right Hon. C, M. Sutton, D.D. 

Norroy King of Arms. 

Captain of the Yeomen of the Guurd, Earl of ' Captain of the Band of Gentlemen Pensioner, 


Macclesfield. | Earl of Courtown. 

Master of the Horse to his Majesty, Groom of the Stole to his Majesty, 
Duke of Montrose, K. G. Marquis of Winchester. 
Secretary to the The Lord Steward of Master of His 

Lord Steward, His Majesty’s Household, Majesty’s Household, 
t. Breat, esq. Marquis Cholmondeley, Gen. S. Hulse. 


Choir of Windsor. 
Preben:aries. 


Dean. 
Supporter Supporter 
Second Gentleman The CROWN First Gentleman 
Usher, of her late Majesty borne Usher, \ 
Thomas Gore, c9q. on a Black Velvet T. Fauquier, esq. 
Daily Waiter to her Cushion hy Daily Waiter to ber 
late Majesty, Clarebceux King of Arms. late Majesty, 
Thomas Gore, esq. G. W. Vincent, e84. 
Secretary to the Lord Chamberlain, ; Vice Chamberlain to his Majesty, 
John Calvert, esq. | viscount Jocelyn. 
first Geutleman Usher Daily Garter Principal Gentleman Usher of 
Waiter to his Majesty, King of Arms. the Black Kod, 
Li. Y. Wortham, esq. Sir Thomas Tyrwh. 


The Lord Chamberlain of his Majesty’s Household.—Marquis of Hertford. 
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The Ropal Bory, 


Covered with a fine Holland Sheet, and a Black Velvet Pall, adorned with Ten Escutcheons, cassied by 
Ten Yeomen of the Guard, under a Canopy of Black Velvet. 


The Coffin, 


(Upon which was the following Inscription :) 


Supporters of the Pall 
Their Graces the’ 


Depositum 
Serenissime Priscipisse Charlotte Dei gratia 


Supporters of the Pal 
Their Graces the 


Dukes of Regiaz Consortis Augustissimi et Potentissimi Dukes of 


Newcastle, 
Montrose, and 


Monarche 
Georgii Tertii Dei Gratia Britanniarum Regis, 


St. Alban’s, 
Northumberland, and 


Beaufort. Fidei Defensoris, Regis Hanovere ac Brunsvici et Dorset. 


Svpportersof the Canopy 
Five Gentlemea 


Lunenbergi Ducis, 
Obiit xvii die Novembris, 


Supporters of theCanopy 
Five Gentlemea 


of the Anno Domini M.D.C.C.C.XVIII. of the 


Privy Chamber. 


Etatis sue LXXV. 


Privy Chamber, 


The Master of the Horse to her late Majesty,—Earl Hareourt. 
Lord Chamberlain to her late Majesty.—Earl of Morton. 
Secretary and Comptroller to her late Majesty.—Sir Henry F. Campbell. 
The Private Secretary and Treasurer to her late Majesty— 
Major-General Herbert Taylor. 

Earl of Liverpool, with the Sword of State. 


CHIEF MOURNER. 
The Prince Regent, supported by the Marquisses of Buckingham and Salisbury. 
Dukes of York and Sussex. 
Mistress of the Robes.—Marchioness of Bath. 
Ladies of the Bed Chamber.—Countess Harcourt, Viscountess Sydney, Countess of Harrington, Countess 
of Macclesfield, Viscountess Melville, Countess of Cardigan. 
Keepers of the Robes.—Mrs. Charlotte Beckendorff, Miss S. Beckendorff. 
Women of the Bed Chamber to her late Mujesty.--Hon. Mrs. A. M. Egerton, Lady Radstock, Hon. Mrs. 
Courtenay. A. Boyle, Mis. Mary Gwyn, Hon. Mrs. Augusta Leigh. 
Maids of [lonour.—Miss Caroline Vernon, Miss Augusta Brudenell, Miss Seymour Colman, Miss Louisa 
Wrottesley, Miss Elizabeth Courtenay, and Miss Louisa Murray. 
Woren Attendants on her late Majesty, 
Ten Gentlemen Pensioners with their Axes reversed. 
Forty Yeomen of the Guard with their Partizans reversed, 


We now proceed to describe the ceremo- 
nial as it took place under our observation 
in St. George’s Chapel. The number of 
persons admitted as visitors on this occa- 
sion, and not forming part of the procession, 
was very small, being limited to fifty-four, 
who were allowed, by means of tickets, to 
pass by the eastern door of the chapel, ad- 
joining to the deanery, and to take their sta- 
tion in the organ-loft, from whence a toler- 
able view, both of the entrance of the pro- 
cession and the solemn concluding ceremo- 
ny, could be obtained. These visitors were 
admitted soon after six o'clock, at which 
time the chapel was still so dimly lighted as 
scarcely to render objects visible.- The scene, 
however, soon began to assume the appear- 
ance of illumination in a slight degree, as 
the soldiers who were stationed in the ante- 
chapel were gradually supplied with torches. 
The choir, though lighted in the usual man- 
ner, from the effect of the black cloth with 
which it was covered, still remained gloomy 
and indistinct. At seven o’clock the bell be- 
gan to toll, as an intimation that the proces- 
gion had moved from Frogmore, while the 
marshals and persons belonging to. the 
Chamberlain’s office began to call over and 
form those who were to precede the proces- 
son. This was managed with great deco- 
tum,and so as scarcely to disturb the gene- 
ral silence that reigned throughout the ar- 
cades of this noble building. The interval 
ll eizht o’clock was thus occupied, when the 


quick moving of lights and general bustle 
discovered through the windows, announced 
the arrival of the cavalcade. At thismoment 
the notes of the organ were heard, and the 
choir entered, each singer bearing a lighted 
taper in his hand, and singing the well- 
known anthem from Croft’s burial service, 
The strength and completeness of this cho- 
ral band, at least treble the number allotted 
to the cathedral, and the select members of 
the principal choirs in and near the metro- 
polis, breaking in upon the silence which 
prevailed, produced an effect truly solemn 
and impressive. The procession then en- 
tered by the south door of the chapel. The 
pall which covered the royal body being sup- 
ported on each side by three dukes, viz. 
Northumberland, Dorset, and St. Albans, on 
one side; Newcastle, Montrose, and Beau- 
fort, on the other. The royal body was fol- 
lowed by the Prince Regent, supported by 
the Marquisses of Buckingham and Win- 
chester, and attended by the Marquisses of 
Bath, Salisbury, Headfort, Cornwallis, and 
Camden, as train-bearers: next followed, as 
assistants to the chief mourner, Earl Dela. 
warr, Viscounts Lake and Bulkeley, Lords 
Boston, Amherst, Arden, Graves, Longford, 
Beresford, Rivers, Grenville, St. Helens, 
Henley, and Hill. As these severally en- 
tered the chapel, the van of the procession 
moved forwards into the choir, the Windsor 
Knights, pages, ushers, and other officers 
ranging themselves around and on the steps of 
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the altar. The members of the royal fami- 
ly, the Dukes of York and Sussex, and those 
noblemen on whom the Order of the Garter 
had been conferred, stationed themselves in 
their respective stalls; the great dignitaries 
of the church, of whom were present the 
Archbishops of York and Canterbury, with 
the Bishops cf London and Salisbury, occu- 
pied their respective places within the choir. 
The royal body having been carried to the 
steps of the aliar, was placed ona platform 
prepared to recetve it; the pall was remov- 
ed,and the crown and cushion placed on the 
cotin. The Prince Regent, as chief mourn- 
er, being seated in a chair at the head of the 
corpse, surrounded by his supporters and 
train-bearers, standing, the funeral service 
commenced in the usual manner, as per- 
formed at cathedrals, and at the demise of 
vreatand illustrious persons. 

~ Immediately on the entrance of the body 
into the chapel, the choir commenced the 
impressive burial service, composed con- 
jointly by Croft and Purcell. The second 
verse, “ I know that my Redeemer liveth,” 
was played with exquisite tenderness.— 
Knyvett, Sale, Welsh, and Hawes, were the 
principal vocal performers. 

Kent’s celebrated anthem of “ O Lord, 
hear my prayer,” was then sung by the ex- 
press selection of the Prince Regent, by two 
boys from the Chapel Royal, and two from 
St. George’s Cha: el Windsor. Their voices 
were exquisitely fine, and their delivery of 
the anthem highly impressive. 

The burial service was read by the Hon. 
Mr. Hobart, Dean of Windsor, in a most 
impressive manner. 

During the performance of that part 
which says,“ Man that is born of woman,” 
the platform was gradually lowered by im- 
perceptible machinery, at twenty-five mi- 
nutes past nine o’clock, and the car and the 
coffin which it upheld, descended below the 
surface of the pavement. At the moment 
of its disappearance, the Dean read the 
prayer, “ Forasmuch as it hath pleased Al- 
mighty God.” 

The third part of the service, “ I heard a 
voice from heaven,” was then sung by the 
choristers, and the remainder of the office 
ofinterment read by the Dean. 

Throughout the sad ceremony, all eyes 
were placed on the Prince Regent, who 
seemed absorbed in grief. His Royal High- 
ness was long known to have been the fa- 
vourite son of his august mother, and this 
was that occasion when filial piety would 
have shewn all the traits of its genuine af- 
fections. Besides, perhaps the natural and 
suitable grief of his Royal Highness for the 
loss he had now endured, was augmented by 
the remembrance that the remains of his on- 
ly child were deposited in the same vault.— 
The splendor of royalty, the pride of domi- 
nion, have no consolation for such an hour 
as this. The grief of gazing, for the last 
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time, on the coffin of a fond mother, is in- 
supportable. As she is lowered in the tomb 
where we are never more to see her, whence 
we shall never hear again the sound of her 
voice, we feel as if one of the strongest and 
tenderest chords were torn from the breast. 
The soul weeps through all its inmost re- 
cesses, to know that the sacred shrine in 
which its ethereal essence was first enkin- 
dled, has fallen to ruin, and is soon to be 
blended with the common lifeless earth. He 
too was her first-born—the first who re- 
flected back her maternal gladness: he was 
her favourite. In his adversity, for he had 
his adversity, she loved him still—she so- 
laced and advised him ; and her heart clung 
to him the more, the more he was afflicted. 
He was her nightly meditation, and her wak- 
ing thought was a prayer for the happiness 
and the saiety of the future monarch of her 
people. The filial assiduity with which he 
attended her, both before and during her 
fatal illness, proved that her partiality was 
well bestowed. He watched every evening 
by her bed side with an attention which was 
honourable to himself, and exemplary to 
the country : and now that he is finally sepa- 
rated from her, he stands the peculiar ob- 
ject of a generous nation’s sympathy. 

The whole of the melancholy rites con- 
cluded before ten o’clock. Sir Isaac Heard, 
as Garter King at Arms, now at the close of 
his 88th year, came forward at the conclu- 
sion, and standing near the grave, in a voice 
tremulous from emotion rather than age, 
proclaimed the style and titles of her late 
Majesty. The Prince Regent, the great of- 
ficers of state, and the nobility present, then 
retired ; and as the mourners began slowly 
to separate and to quit the chapel, the so- 
lemn swell of the organ, which struck up the 
** Dead march in Saul,” produced at once 
the richest and most soothing effect. The 
numerous company separated without the 
least disorder or inconvenience, and in a 
few minutes after the obsequies of her late 
Majesty had closed, no vestige remained of 
the solemn pageantry which had just passed 
before the eyes of the spectators. 

His Royal Highness was repeatedly ob- 
served, during the ceremony, to shed a tear, 
though he struggled to maintain his wonted 
serenity and fortitude. As the coffin gradu- 
ally receded from view, his Royal Highness 
kept his eye fixed upon it. When it was no 
longer visible, he rose, and Sir Benjamir 
Bloomfield bearing his train, passed along 
the side of the open vault, towards the altar, 
and left the chapel by the western porch, 
accompanied by the Dukes of York and Sus- 
sex, the Dukes of Montrose, Beaufort, and 
Newcastle. 

During the funeral service, the royal 
chief mourner alone was seated. Lord L'- 
verpool carried the sword of state before his 
Royal Highness, who remained to sleep 4 
the Castle. 
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BANKRUPTS. 


FROM NOVBMBBER 23, TO DBCEMBER 23, 1818, INCLUSIVE. 
Where the address of the Solicitor is not mentioned, he must be understood to reside at the 


ALLEN G. Greenwich, stationer (Lane & Ben. 
nett, Lawrence Pountney-hill 

Acthony J. Cley-next the-Sea, Norfolk, grocer 
(Withers, Holt & Co. Throgmorton st. 

Aruocy G. Bury at. St. Mary Axe, warelouse- 
keeper (Toms, Copthall court 

Ball J. Sydney-street, Somers Town, coal mer- 
chant (Tynmore & Clarke, Craven st. 

Bantock W. J. London Wall, auctioueer (Coote, 
Austin Friars 

Bassano J. Upper Thames st. sugar refiner (Sher- 
wood & Son, Canterbury sq. 

Bateman & Culbard, St. John-st. brass-founders 
(Harman, Wine Office-court 

Blirks T. Soutbampton st. Bloomsbury, straw hat- 
maker (Pitches & Sampson, St. Swithin's la. 

Bond W. Dover, brewer (Lodington & Hall, Temple 

Bruere J. Craven st. wine merchant. (Fynmoie & 
Clarke, Craven st. Strand 

Burrows S. Miles’s-lane, Cannon st. (Pritchard & 
Bid, Bath 

Calwood W. Bold, Lancashire, farmer (Roulin- 
son & Huddleston, Warrington ; and E. Ches. 
ter, Staples Inn, London 

Chambers R. Market Rasen, carrier (Eyre, Gray's 
Inn square 

Chamberlayne W. Leicester, hosier (Becket, Noble- 
str. Falcon-square 

Chamberlayne & Kavwlinsou, Leicester, hosiers 
(Jeyes, Chancery-lane 

Combes G. Chichester, maltster (Sowtan & Fuller, 
Chichester 

Crowne & Barford, Milford Wharf, Strand, ccal- 
merchants (Jones & Bland, Gt. Mary-le-bone-la. 

Dalgairns C. Liverpool, merchant (Poole, Adams 
court, Broad st 

Dawes T. Yoxall, tape manufacturer (Willis & 
Co. Warnford court 

Day J. King-str. Holborn, goldsmith (Richardson 
& Miller, New Inn 

Dicken T. Litenfield, cotton-spinner (Hurd & Co. 
Temple 

Dickins W. jun. Crown street, Finsbury, beker 
(Shearman & Wyllic, Red Lyon-square 

Emerson A. Tooley str. provision merchant 
(Amory & Coles, Lothbury 

Emery C. Bromley Wood End, Staffordshire, dea- 
ler (Tooke, Gray’s Inn ; 

Enock J. Birmingham, brush-maker (Shipton, Bir- 
mingham 

Favell W. Cromwell, Nottinghamshire, miller 
(Long & Austen, Holborn ct. Gray's Inn 

Frost J. Derby, Jinen-draper (Hurd & Johnson, 
Temple 

George J. & C. B. Bedford st. Strand, tin plate- 
workers (Carden & Son, Farrer's buildings, 
Strand 

Gibbs J. Buxtead, farmer (Lindsay, St. Thomas’s 
str. Southwark 

Godfrey R. Southwark, merchant (Wright, Fen- 
church st. 

Goodlake J. H. Water lane, Tower st. wine mer- 
chant (Templer & Co. Burr st. 

Goiton T. Aldermanbury Postern, mercer (Bland: 
ford, Bruton st. 

Greaves P. Macclesficld, iroamonger (Norbury, 

Macelesfiefd 


— 


same place as the bankrupt. The Solicitors’ names are between parentheses, 





Groves & Dukes, Bath, gpocers (High more, Scott's 
yard, London 

Guardner J. Studley, Warwickshire, dealer (Jen- 
nings & Bolton, Temple 

Hart J. Southampton, grocer (Poole, Adam court, 
Old Broad st. 

Harvey T. Great Yarmouth, victualler (Taylor, 
Featherstone buildings, Holborn. 

Hine & Kewley, Manchester, appraisers (Lowe 
& Co. Temple 

Holmes W. Totness, ironmonger 
Carey st. 

Hopkins, W. jun. Castle Bromwich, victualler 
(Fallowes, Birmingham 

Horrocks S. Bolton, Lancashire, manufacturer 
(Meadowcroft, Gray’s Inn 

Howard J, Clerkenwell, builder (Castle, Cursitor 
st. Chancery lane 

Hughes J. Liverpool, druggist 
Bunce, Temple 

Jackson D. Castle ct. Bitchin la, merchant (Far- 
ren, Threadneedle-st. 

James J. Newgate st. lace manufacturer (Thomas, 
Fen ct. Fenchurch st. 

Jones J. & J. Leominster, linen drapers (Mea- 
dowcroft, Gray's Inn 

Keene W. Newcastle under-Line, maltster (Har- 
vey & Wilson, Lincoln’s Inn 

Kirk R. Leicester ,liquor merchant (Jeyes, Chan- 
cery lane 

Kirkman J. City road, brewer (Rowland & Young, 
Lincoln’s Inn 

Lax J. Lax T. Lax W. Liverpool, soap boilers 

(Lowe & Bower, Chancery lane 

Lax J. Liverpool, soap boiler (Lowe & Bower, 
Chancery lane 

Lees L. Newtou Moor, cottonspinner (Boardman 
& Merry, Bolton 

Macdounells& Bushel, Broad st. merchants (Dea- 
nett & Co .King’s Arms yard, Coleman st. 

Marshall J. Morth Hall, Yorkshire, clothier 
(Coates, Paul st. Finsbury 

Marshall T. Tang, Yorkshire, corn dealer (Platts, 
Castle st. Holborn 

Mill C. Lower East Smithfield, provision mcr 
chant (West, Red Lion st. Wapping 

Mitcheil J. Marple, miller (Makinson, Temple 

Moore J. Manchester, flour deaier (Ciaye & 
Thompson, Manchester 

Morris J, Woolwich, cordwainer (Suter, Greenwich 

Moses J. Lime st. merchant (Rivington, Fen- 
church buildings 

Mullock & Blood, Liverpool, merchants (Avison 
& Wheeler, Liverpool 

North G. Sheffield, butcher (Tilson & Preston, 
Coleman st. 

Norton R. jun. Charlotte st. Rathbone pl. paper 
hanger (Hutchinson & Co. Lincoln’s Ino — 

O’Brien M. & M.C. Ratcliffe, stationer (Collins 
& Warner, Spital sq. 

Parcell J. George st. Lambeth, victualler (Shuter, 
Milbank st. Westminster 

Pearson J. Stayley-bridge, cornfactor (Appleby, 
Gray's Tun-square 

Prosser W. Herefprd, grocer (Dax & Son, Doughty 
stieet, Loudon 
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Prlian C. A. Leeds, merchant. (Few & Co. Hen- 

rietta st. Covent-garden 

Rhind A. Lime st, merchant (Poole, Adam's co, 
Old Broad st. 

Robinson N, Smedley, manufacturer (Makinson, 
Temple 

Robotham T. Derby, grocer (Long & Austin, 
Gray’s Inn 

Savage J. Handsworth, rope-maker (Mawley, 
Adam’s place, Southwark 

Shackleton S., Leeds, shopkeeper (Lake, Dowgate 
Hill 

Sherlock & Blood, Liverpool, merchants (Avison 
& Wheeler, Liverpool 

St. Barbe J. Austin Friars, ship owner (Blunt & 
Bowman, Broad-street buildings 

Sturman W. York street, Southwark, gun-maker 
(Richardson, Clement’s lane 

Surr J. Aldersgate st, attorney, (Griffith, Feather- 
stone-buildings 

Taylor J. East Smithfield, tobacconist (Dennetts 

& Co, Kiug’s Arms yard, Coleman st, 


1819.] | Dividends. 


Taylor T. Oxford, grocer (Pownall, Staples Inu 

Thomas J, Tabernacle Walk, St. Lukes, slate mer- 
chant (Eughes, Clifford’. Inn 

Thwaits W. G. James et. Bedford row dealer 
(Hackett, New court, Swithin’s lane 

Timothy W. Leigh, Worcestershire, farmer (Bale 
lard, Malvern 

Tomkins W. Nottingham, hosier (Tayler, Field ct. 
Gray's Ino 

Townend R.jun. Aldermanbury, merch, (Ilackett, 
New court, Swithin’s lane 

Tozer R. Plymouth, stone mason (Bromley, 
Gray’s Inn 

Tuck W. Elsing, miller (Baber, Fetter lane 

Villiers C, F. Ledbury, druggist (Cross, Bristol 

Wabey J. Wellwyn, mealman (Archer, White- 
chapel road 

Watson & Elgie, Love lane, porter merchants 
(Harrison, Foley st. 

White J. Portland st. merchant (Bruton, Old 
Broad st. 

Wright W. & J. Aldermaubury, merchants (Wal- 
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Taylor T. Ringley Bridge, butcher (Milne & 


Parry, Temple 


AARON A. Plymouth, Silver- 
smith, Jan. 8 

Adams T, Preston Bagot, coal- 
merchant, Dec. 23 

Agg T. Water lane, printer, Jan.2 

Aldham W. Great Totham, miller 
Jan. 2 

Atkinson and Cook, Walbrook, 
merchants 

Austin J. Longdon. miller, Jan. 8 

Bailey J. Reading, draper, Jan 13 

Baker C. T. Malborough, linen 
draper, Jan. 18 

Banks D. Stonehouse, ship-buil- 
der, Dec. 28 

Rarnet J.C. Nottingham, uphol- 
der, Jan. 19 

Bayly J. Pismouth, ship-chand- 
ler, Dec. 28 

Becher aud Barker, Broad street, 
merchants, Jan. 23 

Belland Pocklington, York, mer- 
chants, Dee. 17 

Bendy E. Charles street, factor, 
Jan. 16 

Beotley & Beck, Cornhi!l, watch 
makers, Dec. 19 

Bewley J. Newgate market, sales- 
man, Dec. 15 

Bickford J, Landalph, miller, 
Dec. 28 

Bilger M. sen. & Dilger M. jun. 
Piccadilly, Jan. 5 

Binyon and Inglis, Manchester 
warehousemenu, Dec. 21 

Bishop C, Soutliwark, draper, 
Dec. 19 

Bishop W. and J. J. Yealand, 
Couyers, merchants, Dec. 29. 

Bourne H. St James’s street, silk 
mercer, Dec. 19 

Bourne W, Bridgenorth, miller, 
Jan. g 

Bown B. Pourtsmouth, tailor, 
Jan. 2 

Boyer and Kenyon, Liverpool, 
Merchants, Jan. 13 
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DIVIDENDS. 


Bragg, J. Brydges street, jewel- 
ler, Dec. 15 

Broughton E. Ombersley, Jan. 13 

Browning W. St. Mary Axe, 
merchant, Dec. 12 

Buck C. Southwark, hop mercht. 
Jan. 16 

Carson and Distill, Liverpool, 
merchants, Jan. 27 

Chabaud H. Plumtree street, jew- 
eller, Jan. 5 

Clarke J. York Ifotel, Clifton, 
Dec. 17 

Clarke and Gray, Keswick, nur. 
serymen, Dec. 26, and Jan. 25 

Cole R. King street, Holborn, 
coach maker, Dec. 19 

Cook W. Erith, victuailer, Dec 30 

Cooke and Kilner, Nicholas lane, 
merchants, Dec. 22 

Cridland C. Dublin, & Cridland 
B. Leicester, merchants, Jan 18 

Dalrymple H. Charlotte street, 
Fitzroy square, Dec, 19 

Dawson and Walmsey, Lanca- 
shire, merchants, Jan. 12 

Daxcey N. Bristol, linen draper, 
Dec. 22 

Devereux and Lambert, Philpot 
lane, inerchants, Dec. 19 

Dorn A. Vauxhall, victualler, 
Jan. 2. 

Downs S. M. Reading, cheese- 
monger, Dec. 26 

Duckworth E. Manchester, liquor 
merchant, Dec. 24 

Edwards J. Brist>l, hatter, Jan 12 

Emery §. Brewood, merchant, 
Jan. 5 

Ethel! T. Birmingham, dealer, 
Dec. 19 

Farish W. Whitehaven, marines, 
Jan. 6 

Fisher J. Throgmorton street, 
merchant, Jan. 2 

Fletcher B. Deptford, limen dta- 
per, Dee. 19 


ton & Gliddon, Girdler’s Hail. 


Flower W. Leamington, brewer, 
Jan. 2 

Foster J. Plymouth, coach ma. 
Dec. 31, 

Foster J, Truro, coach maker, 
Jan. 8 

Francis J. Hunsdon, Herts, corn- 
factor, Jan. 2 

French N. B. Old South Sea 
House, merchant, Jan. 5 

Freeman J. Birmingham, victual- 
ler, Dec. 31 

Garth W. Ball Grove, cotton- 
spinner, Dec. 19 

Gaskill J. and J. Minories, mer- 
chants, Jan. 2 

George J. North Audley street, 
coach maker, Jan 2 

Goodall and Wilkinson, Pater- 
noster-row, crape makers Jan 16 

Gore §S. V. Bishopsgate street, 
haberdasher, Dec, 15 

Gouen T. Westoe, ship owner, 
Dec. 31 

Grieves W. Holborn, cheese- 
monger, Jan. 16 

Harris and Dickinson, Maryport, 
sailcloth makers, Jan. 11 

Harrison J. Reduess, miller, 
Jan. 25 

IIarrison J. Manchester, gun 
maker, Dec. 24 

Haw W. Bristol, plane maker, 
Jan. 7 

Heady A. Gower street, builder 
Jan. 12 

Heath J. Teignmouth, ship buil 
der, Jan. 4 

Hedges Junr. T. confectioner, 
Old Bailey, Jan. 12 

Eleury A. Finsbury square, mer- 
chant, Jan. 12 

Holdsworth W. ayd J. Bradford, 
watch makers, Dec. 31 

Holmes T. Kersham, gardener, 
Dec. 22 

Holmes W. Nerth Shields, mari. 

ny, Dec. 18 
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Holt W. Marsden, cotton spinner, 
Dec. 19 

yyooper P. Bartholomew place, 
timber merchant, Dec. 22 

Hopkins J. Worcester, merchant, 
Jan. 5 

Hudson J, High Wycombe, dra- 
per, Jan. 2 

Jiumble S, Leeds, merchnt, Jan 3 

James G. Liverpoo], merchant, 
Dec. 16 

Jardison T. Birmingham, factor, 
Jan. 6 

Jordan E&. Norwich, engineer, 
Jan 15 

Joseph J. Ratcliffe, slop seller, 
Jan, 1¢ 

Keary W. Ipswich, draper, Jan 20 

Kell J. Broughton Raff, mercht, 
Dec. 29 

Kemp R. Bury St. Edmunds, 
leather cutter, Dec. 24 

King R. Duke street, Lincol!n’s 
Inn, tailor, Jan. 2 

Laing G. George yard, merchant, 
Dec. 12 

Lancaster J. Brompton, merchnt, 
Jan. 9 

Law T. Lancaster, merchant, 
Dec. 29 

Leach and Ambrose, Bristol, dra- 
pers, Jan.$ 

Lingford T. Cranbourn street, 
silk mercer, Jan, 2 

Lloyd Junr. W. Thames street, 
slop seiler, Jan. 9 

Lloyd P. Birmingham, malster, 
Jan. 6 

Love C. Cld Bond strect, jewel- 
ler, Dec. 19 

Lowe W. Macclesfield, druggist, 
Jan.2 

Lynnel, Perkins, and Lynucl, 
Chatham, grocers, Jan 9 

Mackavoy E. King street, Green- 
wich, victualler, Dec. 15 

Mac Michael W. Bristol, mer- 
chact, Dec. 30 

Mann Junr. J. Temple Sowerby, 
tanner, Dec, 17 

Marshall J. Cleckheaton, clothier 
Dec. 30 

Mac Master W. J. Red Lion st., 
watch maker, Dec. 22 

WMeacock 'R. Liverpool, ship 
chandler, Dec. 22 

Miller J. Liverpool, merchant, 
Dec. 17 

Moore J. Leicester, cotton spin- 
ner, Jan. 18 

Neiveson W. North Shields, dra- 
per, Feb, 13 


ABBOTT J. Weymouth street, 
butcher, Jan. 9 

Allport F. Birmingham, plater, 
Jan. 2 

Ashford C. S. Paddington, iron- 
monger, Jan. 12 

Benks D. Stonehouse,  ship- 
builder, Dec. 22 

Biss R. Durham, manufacturer, 
Jan.9 | 








Dividends— Certificates. 


Nicholson T. High street, Ports- 
mouth, tailor, Jan. 10 
Oldioyd W. Southwark, booksel- 
ler, Dec. 15 and 19 
Oliphant J. Cockspur street, hat 
maker, Jan. 2 
Oliver J. R. Blackheath, mercht, 
Jan.5 
Olorenshaw W. Leamington, 
bookseller, Dec. 28 
Palmer R. Brighton, plumber, 
Dec. 12 
Parker W. Whitechapel, oilman, 
Dec. 19 and Jan, 9 
Parsley J. P. Yarmouth, baker, 
Jan. 16 
Paul J. Chester, coach maker. 
Jan. 5 
Paul J. Paddington, pawn broker, 
Dec. 29 
Pearson P. Liverpool, merchant, 
Jan. 16 
Penfold E. Maidstone, banker, 
Feb. 13 
Penfold, Spriget, and Penfold, 
Maidstone, bankers, Feb. 13 
Penfold W. M. Maidstone, ban- 
ker, Feb. 13 
Pitcher J. Back Road, bricklayer, 
Dec. 29 
Plaw H. R. Riches court, mer- 
chant, Dec. 26 
Price S- Eardisley, shopkeeper, 
Dec. 28 
Price W. Minories, tea dealer, 
Dec. 19 
Randall W. Leeds, merchant, 
Jan. & 
Reyvolds & Kendall, wine mer. 
chants, Jan. 2 
Riches & Foreman, Holborn, 
drapers, Jan. 23 
Roberts J. Wood st silk mercer, 
Jan. 2 
Robertson & Stein, Laurence- 
Pouatney-hill, merchants, Nov.7 
Rowlat J. Charter house-square, 
merchant, Dec. 29 
Sandbach J, Woolwich, carrier, 
Jan. 2 
Sandwell R. B. Deal, grocer, 
Jan, 2 
Saywell J. Macclesfield,  silk- 
mercer, Jan. 5 
Schmalling F. W. Fenchurch st. 
Jan, 5 
Sharp J. Wilberfoss, victualler 
Jan. 4 
Shaw H. Ulverstone, scrivener, 
Jan, 4 


—— 


CERTIFICATES, 

Blore R. Craven-place, stone- 
mason, Dec. J5 

Breese J. Caerwys, grocer, De.19 

Prown J. London, merchant, 
Jan. 9 

Butler R. Poultry, glover, Jan. g 

Cockren P. Bath, tailor, Jan. 5 

Coran R. P, Liverpool, cooper, 
Dec. 26 








{Jan I, 


Smith W. Oxford st. ironmonger, 
Dec. 1 

Spence & Jones, Darham, coal- 
factors, Dec. 29 

Stanley H.scale maker, Wood st. 
Dec. 19 

Stanley & Weston, Thames st, 
ironmongers, Dec. 1 

Stevens W. Maiden Newton, 
grocer, Jan. + 

Steveuson R. S, Shields, baker, 
Jan. 7 

Stringer J. H. Canterbury, dra- 
per, Dec. 23 

Supple J. B. Bridgewater, dra- 
per, Jan, 21 

Swainson J. East Smithfield, mer. 
chant, Dec. 8 

Thackery & Bottrell, Greenwich, 
drapers, Jan. 12 

Timmins J. Birmingham, sash- 
muker, Jan. 12 

Todd & Wright, Tichborne st, 
haberdashers, Jan. 9 

Treharne E. Llanddarog, dealer, 
Dec. 30 

Tyrrell J. Maidstcne, ironmon. 
Jan.2 

Walker C. W. Brighton, libra. 
rian, Jan. 19 

Walker D. Holborn, bookseller, 
Dec. 19 

Warrington A. Shrewsbury, brick- 
layer, Jan. 8 

Watson J. Tothmain, dealer, 
Dec, 3i 

Watts W. Thorley, farmer, Jan. 19 

White S. Liverpool, upholder, 
Dec. 30 

Whitehead, Howard & Co. Cat. 
eaton st. bankers, Dec. 26 

Wilks J. Union st. Bath, draper, 
Dec. 29 

Wiilatts T. Queen st. Lincoln’s 
Inn-fields, ironmonger, Dec. 26 

Williams J. M. Dowgate-hill, 
merchant, Jan. 9 

Wiison J. jun. Sculcoates, mer- 
chant, Jan. 5 

Witting J. Cromer, victualler, 
Jan. 8 

Weod N. Chichester, draper, 
Dec. 19 

Woolmer J. Halifax, merchant, 
Jan. 5 

Woolsey W. Mary-le-bone str. 
haberdashber, Dec. 26 

Wright R. Rossgill Hall, dealer, 
Dee. 31 

Yates, Kilgour & Yates, Man- 
chester, calico printers, Jan. 3 


Davidson W. St.Thomas Apoatle, 
Stationer, Dec. 29 

Dickenson W,. Coventry, silk- 
mercer, Dec. 26 

Donald J. Abbott Lodge, Cattle 
dealer, Dec. 29 

Drouet, L. Conduit-st. flute: 
maker, Jan. 9 

Eyles W. Cirencester, uphol- 
stercr, Dec. 28 











1819.] 


Godwin E. Tottenham Court- 
road, cheesemonger, Dec. 15 
Grisenthiwait W. Lynn, druggist, 
Dec. 19 

Iladdan W. Clement’s lane, tea- 
dealer, Dec. 19 

Hawkins it. Bath, coach-maker, 
Dec. 29 

Ilemmingway J. Ifalifex, grocer. 

Wunt J. Bridgwater, vintner, 
Jan. 9 

Jackson W. Leominster, baker, 
Dec, 15 

Johnson J. Holborn, draper, 
Jan, 12 

Jonnson J. E. Wyde st. Blooms- 
bury, mariner, Jan. 2 

Jones T. jun. Bishopwearmouth, 
coal dealer, Jan. 9 

Langley T. Worthing, grocer, 
Dec. 22 

Levy S. Mansel st. tailor, Dec.19 

Lockwood J. St. Pancras, chair 
maker, Dec. 15 

Lowe T. Beckbury, corn dealer, 
Dec. 15 

Marshall E. Aldington, factor, 
Jan. 1¢ 


Morton W. Worksop, beer mer- 
chant, Dec. 29 

Nickson R, Leegomery, miller, 
Dec. 26 

Penaluna W. Helstone, Cornwall, 
printer, Jan. 12 

Pugh J, ‘lyuyfoch Lianfihangel, 
farmer, Dec. 19 

Ray R. Norwich, grocer, Jan. 5 

Read & Baker, Great Russel st. 
Jan. 5 

Reeks jun. W. Wimborne, tanner, 
Dec. 26 

Rhodes W. East Smithfield, ba- 
ker, Dec. 29 

Ridding F. Wellington, tanner, 
Dec. 19 

Rose S. Swansea, dealer, Jan. 9 

Rudkin & Johnson, Coggleshall, 
worsted manufacturers, Dec.19 

Scholey RK. Paternoster row, 
bookseller, Jan. 12 

Schwabacher J. Alie. st. toyman, 
Jan.5 

Smart W. Bradford, clothier, 
Dee. 19 

Smith J. Holborn, draper, Jan. 12 


~ 








Certificates— Canal Shares, §c.—Agricultural Report. 5608 


Taberer A. Cillyharst, manufac 
turer, Jan, 12 

Tebbutt R. Loughborough, mere 
cer, Jan. 9 

Tilly J. J. Hampstead, music- 
seller, Dec. 10 

Titford W. Spitalfields, silk ma- 
nufacturer, Dec. 22 

Tyas J. Wakefield, grocer, Jan. 2 

Wainwright G. Liverpoo!, cooper 
Jan. 2 

Waiduck H. Homer st. cheese- 
monger, Dec. 15 

Wallace W, Workington, carpene 
ter, Dec. 15 

Warrick & Aldred, Rotherham, 
chemists, Dec, 15 

Waterworth J. Manchester, dea. 
ler, Dec. 19 

Whitby W. Clement's lane, dry 
broker 

Whitmore W. Holland st. cord. 
wainer, Jan. 9 

Wilcox R. Strand, draper, Jan. 9g 

Wilson S. Liverpool, hosier, Jan.2 

Wiight T. Leicester, victualler, 
Dec. 19 [Jan. 12 

Yorke R. Fieet-market, butcher, 


Prices of Canal Shares, &¢. in the Month of December, 1818, at the Office 
of Mr. Clarke, 39, Throgmorton Street. 


canaLs. Div, per Ann. Per share. 





Div. per|dnn.| Per Share, 





c ms hh 
Birmingham . . « .{40 0 10001, WATER-WORKS. 
Coventry . . . (44 Of970l. 1000/. East London . . « .|3 10 9ol. 
Croydon ‘ . Jom—} Sd. 108. Grand Junction . 2. .J—— 44l, 
Dudley ° » 2 O} SOL. 5121. Kent . . © «© « «2 O} 404.- 422, 
Kllesmere & Chester 2 © 65l, Manchester & Salford . 0 
Grand Sutrey o 8 West Middlesex . 2. .J—— 451. 
Grand Junction . . a9 O} 245.9501, BRIDGES. 
Grand Union » - f——t 35. 381. Southwark, Old «= . J-—— 60l. 


Kennet & Avon . . 17% 


Q22/, 2351, Ditto New 





e e ° — 51/, 105. 





























Lancaster .. .. 0 261. Waterloo . ‘ ‘ 

Leeds & Liverpool . 10 O} 38251, Vauxhall _ «2 30, 
Old Union 2 « * t O} 88/. gol. Ditto. Bonds .-« » 6 6 gsi, 
Monmouthshire . . 9 O 140/, MISCELLANEOUS, 

Oxford ° ° 31 0 6301. Globe Assurance . . .j6 0 1301, 
Rochdale . . « « . ~ Commercial Road . «JS Of} = 1280, 
‘Thames & Medway. .<—— 33/. Auction Mart... |-— atl. 
Trent & Mersey . . .{70 O} 16001, [mperial ditto — a 

Warwick & Birmingham}10zs., = 220/. Highgate Archway . . 

Wiltsand Berks . . . _ Russel Institution . . 

Worcester & Birminghamj-——= 33t, Commercial Sale Rooms. 

DOCKS. Gas Light Shares . . [4 OJ} 741. 751. 


Fast India . . . * . a 
[oegem . « «s 6-6 
West India . = « 

















JOHN CLARKE, Canal Agent and Broker, 











AGRICULTURAL REPORT. 


THE extreme mildness of the weather, after such a dry summer, has produced a pro- 
longation of vegetation rarely ever known in this climate. The Wheat, Rye, and all the 
soiling tribe have a luxuriance of flag very uncommon for the month of December. 
Many of those breadths would yield a telerable full swathe to the scythe. In some places 
they have been pastured off by the sheep, and have afforded an abundance of feed. The 
pastures are full of Grass, and will subsist the cattle through the winter, if frost does not 
setin, Owing to the general failure of the Turnip crop throughout the southern counties, 
4 greater breadth of Wheat has been sown than in any preceding year. The Turnip crops 
in the porthern counties are more productive than can be remembered by the oldest farmer. 
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{Jan. I 


Winter Fallows have proceeded without intermission : also land-draining, which is the 


surest foundation of further improvement. 


Lands cultivated and manured before the 


superflous water is discharged, is like rolling stones against a hill. 





Average Prices of Corn in England and Wales for the Four Weeks ending with 
December 26, 1818. 


DECEMBER 5. 


Wheat. Rye. Barley Oats. 
oe agawiea ¢ a &@ i«a«a «@ 
82 8 | 61 O 64 7 | 36 4 


DECEMBER IQ. 


81 8 | 60 7 | 64 11 | 36 6 


~ 





DECEMBER 19. 








Wheat. Rye. Barley. Oats. 

&. d. a & s. ad. s. d. 

81 3 61 | ; 4 36 8 
DECEMBER 26. 

80 5 | 59 11 | Gt 2 | 86 0 








ACCOUNT OF LORD ELLENBOROUGH. 


Died at his house in St. James’s Square, on 
Sunday evening the 13th instant, the right 
honourable Edmund Law, Lorp ELLEN- 
BOROUGH. 

This great lawyer was the second son of 
Dr. Edmund Law, Master of Peterhouse, 
Cambridge, and Bishop of Carlisle, a pre- 
om of considerable learning and acuteness 
as a metaphysician, but far from being or- 
thodox in his religious opinions. His eldest 
son became Bishop of Elphin in the father’s 
life time, and the youngest is at present 
Bishop of Carlisle, instances of ecclesiasti- 
cal dignity in one family rarely, if ever, 
equalled. The late chief justice was born 
in 1749, and received his education at the 
Charterhouse school, for which seminary 
he ever cherished a great regard. At the 
age of eighteen, he became a fellow commo- 
ner of his father’s college, and in 1771 was 
third wrangler. The year following he was 
one of the successful candidates for the mem- 
ber’s prize; soon after which, he left the 
University for the Temple. Upon being 
called to the bar, he went the northern cir- 
cuit, where, owing principally to his father’s 
influence and his mother’s connexions, he 
gained considerable practice. The case was 
different in Westminster Hall, and he had to 
contend not only with some fortunate rivals, 
particularly Mr. now Lord Erskine, but to 
endure the personal dislike of Lord Kenyon. 
In allusion to this enmity and contention, 
Mr. Law, on one occasion, most aptly quoted 

these lines of Virgil— 

Dicta, ferox, non me tua fervida terrent 
Dii me terrent et Jupiter hostis. 
But an event occurred which more than 





compensated for the professional enmity of 


his brethren and superiors in the courts 
below. 
Mr. Hastings, for whom Mr. Law was em- 
ployed as the leading counsel, through Sir 
Thomas Rumbold, who had married his sis- 
ter. This protracted trial brought the 
powers of the advocate into full play, and 
those powers could not be slender that had 
to cope with the combined talents of the 
commons. Mr. Law was at first despised 
by the managers, but in a short time he 
convinced them that they had no ordinary 


This was the memorable trial of 


mind to grapple with, and Burke on more 
occasions than one, felt the force of his ar- 
guments in a manner that worked his natu- 
rally irascible temper almost to frenzy. 
Thurlow from his olympic height, looked 
down with pleasure upon the legal strife, and 
when appealed to by the managers, he ge- 
nerally decided in favour of the counsel. 
One day during these conflicts, a paper was 
put into the hands of Burke containing these 
lines \ 


Of't have we wonder’d that on Irish ground, 
No poisonous reptile has e’er yet been found; 
Reveal’d the. secret stands of Nature’s work, 
She saved her venom to create a BURKE! 


The effect of this pointed satire was instantly 
perceived, and though the orator tore the 
paper and scattered the pieces about in af- 
fected contempt, the operation of the sting 
was visible in his countenance. 

On the advancement of Sir John Scott, 
now Lord Chancellor, to the Common Pleas, 
Mr. Law was appointed Attorney General; 
and on the death of Lord Kenyon, he was 
made chief justice of the King’s Bench, with 
a peerage. When Mr. Pitt died, one of the 
acts of the new administration that excited 
much observation was the nomination of his 
lordship to a seat in the cabinet, but though 
the propriety of the measure itself was ex- 
tremely questionable, no one ever brought 
the slightest imputation upon the noble jud ge 
for his conduct in that situation. 

Increased infirmities, if not brought on, 
yet certainly aggravated by intense applica- 
tion to public duties, at length completely 
undermined a constitution naturallly strong 
and a short time before his dissolution, 
finding there were no hopes of a recovery, 
he resigned an office which he had filled 
with equal uprightness and ability. 

In October 1782, he married Miss Towry, 
the daughter of commissioner Towry, who 
survives him and has issue, }. Edward, mar- 
ried to Octavia Stewart, youngest daughter 
of Robert Earl of Londonderry. 2, Charles 
Ewen, married in 1811 Elizabeth Sophia, 
sister to Sir Charles Ethelston Nightingale, 
of Kamesworth, in the county of Cambridge 
$. Mary. 4. John. 5. Elizabeth. 6. Ane 
7. A daughter born Jan. 11, 1812. 
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INCIDENT& PROMOTIONS, BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, DEATHS, &c. IN 
LONDON AND MIDDLESEX; 


With Biographical Accounts of Distinguished Characters. 





Bulletin of the King’s Health. 

“ Windsor Castle, Dec. 5.—His Ma- 
jesty’s tranquillity has been undisturbed 
throughout the last month, and his Majesty’s 
health has been good ; but his disorder con- 
tinues in the same state.” 

It is hardly possible to conceive any 
thing more affecting, more distressing, than 
this description of the tranquillity of the 
King during a visitation of domestic calamity 
which would have touched him go nearly, 
had he possessed his reason. Thick straw 
had been laid down in the inner court of 
Windsor Castle, to prevent the sound of 
the funeral carriages reaching his ears. 

A question, affecting the very existence of 
the ecclesiastical establishment in Wales, is, 
it is said, likely to come before Parliament 
in the course of the ensuing session. It 
arises out of the following circumstance. 
A minister was wanted for the parish church 
of Carnarvon ; one was appointed that did 
not understand the Welch language ; many 
of the congregation demurred ; and a vestry 
meeting was in consequence held on the 9th 
inst. at which it was unanimously resolved, 
that “legal measures should be adopted to 
oppose the induction of a minister into the 
parish church of that town, upon the plea 
of ignorance of the Welsh language.” 

It is stated, on the authority of accounts 
received at Calcutta, from China, that a 
partial failure of the tea crop had occured. 

A few days since, as some men were rais- 
ing marle on the lands of Ayle, the estate of 
James M‘Namara, esq. they discovered, at 
the depth of about twelve feet from the 
surface, the head and bones of an enormous 
Elk or Moose Deer, which they succeeded 
in removing from its bed in a perfect state. 
It has been carefully preserved by~Mr. 
M‘Namara. The horns, from the tips to 
the skull, measured twelve feet four inches, 
and the antlers are twenty inches wide: the 
teeth are quite fresh and perfect, and in 
addition to the snags, which grow from the 
horns, there are others equally as large, at- 
tached to the skull, which extend over the 
ears, and seem intended as a protection to 
that organ. 

The Lords of the Admiralty have given 
orders, that the Isabella and Alexander, 
which have lately returned from the Arctic 
Expedition, shall be again fitted out for 
another voyage of discovery. The seamen 
belonging to these vessels are to have a 
month’s leave of absence, for the purpose 
of going to visit their families ; and they are 
to be kept in pay until the time of their 
sailing next season, upon their new ex- 
pedition. 


William D. Best, esq. has been appointed 
one of the Judges of the Court of King’s 
Bench ; and Richard Richardson, esq. one of 
the Judges of the Court of Common Pleas. 

Fourteen boys were lately fined 3s. 6d. 
each by the Rev. T. D. Whitaker, of Black- 
burn, for playing at foot-ball on a Sunday. 

The Hop Duty (old and new) for the 
growth of the current year, is said to 
amount to 346,055]. 8s. 6d. 

The Revenue of Ireland is concurrent in 
increase with that of the sister country. The 
produce of the Customs of Excise was, on 
the 14th ult. 314,030]. more than the cor- 
responding period of last year. 

A diminution of business in the Courts 
of Law, is very apparent in the present Term, 
of 72 Barristers present on Tuesday last, 
two only had motions to make. Consider- 
ing the law’s uncertainty, and the grievous 
stamp duties levied on all its proceedings, 
can this be a subject of surprise? 

The Marquis of Blandford, eldest son of 
the Duke of Marlborough, is very soon to 
lead his cousin, Lady Jane Stuart, eldest 
daughter of the Earl of Galloway, to the 
hymeneal altar. 

It is incontemplation, we understand, to 
establish a direct mail from Bath, to Chel- 
tenham, Tewkesbury, Worcester, &c. 

The long deferred monument, in honour 
of Thompson, near his native village, is now 
in a fair way of being speedily erected. The 
plan adopted is by Mr. Wm. Elliott, of 
Kelso. The obelisk is to be 50 feet in 
height ; it being understood, however, that 
should the additions which are expected to 
be made to the subscriptions admit, the 
building may be proportionably enlarged, 
according to the direction of the subscribers. 
It is to be erected on a fine rising ground 
on the lands of Ednam Spittal, belonging to 
Mr. Waldie, of Hendersyde, nearly north of 
the farm house of Ferney Hill, and on the 
height between that house and Sydenham- 
gate. 

As a proof of the increasing prosperity 
of the University of Edinburgh, it appears 
that 1500 students had matriculated, which 
exceeds by 200 the number matriculated on 
any former occasion, up to the like period 
of the session. Itis believed that several 
hundreds will yet matriculate. 

Some of the first Yorkshire houses have 
received extensive orders for woollen cloths 
both from America and the countries bor- 
dering on the Baltic; one house has re- 
ceived an order to the amount of 60,0002. 
from Russia. The manufacturing towns of 
Manchester and of Glasgow are making ra- 
pid strides towards rivalling the East Indres 
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fn the manufacture ofcotton and alk. Who 
could have imagined, 50 years since, that 
those places would have sent muslins to 
Bengal? It is said that the natives of the 
Fast Indies prefer the muslins manufactured 
in this country to those of their own, and 
purchase them for their own wear whenever 
they have the opportunity of doing so. 

It is computed that there are on the Globe 
nearly 1000 millions of human beings ; of 
whom 175 millions are christians; 9 mil- 
lions Jews; 150 millions Mahomedans, 
and 640 millions Pagans. ‘There are about 
11 millions of copies of the Scripture in ex- 
istence ; and allowing the Bible Society, and 
all other societies engaged in circulating the 
Scriptures, to go on at a rate equal to that 
in which they have already proceeded, it will 
take 264 years to give a bible to every fa- 
mily on the earth. 

The penalties imposed, under the recent 
prosecutions in Ireland, for selling adulte- 
rated tea, exceed the enormous sum of fif- 
teen thousand pounds ! 

A marble bust of the late Queen is at this 
time under the hands of an eminent sculptor, 
for the Prince Regent. It is cutting froma 
model taken at Frogmore, and represents 
her Majesty with a veil covering the back 
part of the head, and falling gracefully over 
the shoulders. Round the neck is a row of 
beads, from which is pendent a medallion of 
his Majesty. 

CamBRIDGE, Ecclesiastical Preferments. 
The Rev. Benedict Chapman, M. A. to the 
Rectory of Ashdon, Essex. 

The Rev. Wm. Gimingham, M.A. to the 
Rectory of Bratton Flemming, Devon. 

The Rev. Wm. White, A.M. to the 
Head Mastership of the Free Grammar 
School of Sheffield. 

William Greenwood, esq. B. A. has been 
elected a Fellow of Corpus Christi College. 

The Rev. John Croft, M. A. has been 
elected a Fellow of Clare Hall. 

The Rev. Richard Haggit, B. A. has been 
electeda Fellow of Clare Hall. 

Edwin Colman Tyson, esq. B. A. elected 
a Skirne Fellow of Catherine Hall. 

The Rev. George Glover, A.M. to the 
Rectory of Billingford. 

The Rev. Christopher Mason, clerk to 
the Perpetual Curacy of Bruisyard, Suffolk. 

The Rev. John Hindes Groome, A. M. to 
the Rectories of Earlsoham and Monkso- 
ham, Suffolk. 

Robert Copeman, esq. of Aylsham, to be 
Clerk of the Peace, for this county. 

Oxrorp.—The Rev. Corbe Hue, B. D. 
to the Rectory of Brandeston, Northampton- 
shire. 

The Rev. George Glover, A. M. to the 
Rectory of Billingford, Norfolk. 

The very Rev. the Dean of Hereford, to 
the valuable Prebend of Moreton Mag- 
na, void by the death of the Rev. Frances 
Woodcock. 


Pracidents in London and Middlesex. 
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The Rev. William Domville, A. M. to 
hold the Living of Windforton, together with 
the Rectory of Munsley. 

The Rev. E, Powys, jun. to the Rectory 
of Bucknall and Bagnall, Staffordshire. 

The Rev. W. L. Baker, A.M. to the 
Rectory of Hargrave. 

Rev. C. Hue, B.D. to the Living of 
Grandeston, Suffolk. 

David Lee Willis, (Attorney at Law, 
Notary Public, and Master Extraordinary 
in Chancery,) to the Office of Registrar, 
within the Peculiar and Prebendal Juris- 
diction of Leighton Beau Dessert, other- 
wise Bozard, Bedford. 

The Rev. George Feaver, A.M. to the 
Vicarage of Sydling St. Nicholas, Dorset. 

The Rev. Henry Bevan to the living of 
Congresbury. 

John Ford Sevier, of Bristol, gent. a 
Master Extraordinary in Chancery. 

Perceval Boys, gent. of Bridgewater, a 
Master Extraordinary in Chancery. 

.The Rev. Evan Davies, Master of the 
Free Grammar School in Dorchester, to 
the Rectory of All Saints in that borough. 

The Rev. Frederick Ricketts, M. A. to 
the Rectory of Shaston Saint James. 

The Rev. Wm. Cooke, M. A. Vicar of 
Pipe, to the office of Sub-Chanter. 

Births.] At his house in St, James’s- 
square, the lady of Capt. Nesbitt, R. N. of 
a daughter. 

In Bennett-street, the lady of Dr Bowie, 
of a daughter. 

At Monk’s House, near Corsham, the 
lady of Capt. Rooke, of a daughter. 

In Welbeck-street, Mrs. John Empson, 
of a daughter. 

At Southweil, the lady of E. R. 8. Faulk- 
ner, esq. of a son, still born. 

In Upper Harley-street, the Right Hon. 
Lady Isabella Bridges, of a still born child. 

At Pershore, on her road to London, 
Lady Lucy Clive, consort of Lord Clive, 
was safely delivered of a son and heir. 

Married.| At Rothley, Leicestershire, 
Sir John Palmer Acland, bart. of Fairfield, 
in Somersetshire, to Maria, relict of Philip 
Gibbes, esq. eldest son of the late Sir Philip 
Gibbes, bart. and third daughter of the late 
Robert Knipe, esq. of New Lodge, Herts. 

At Abbotsbury, Sir Robert Sheffield, of 
Normandy Hall, Lincolnshire, to Miss 
Newbolt, eldest daughter of Sir John 
Newbolt, Chief Justice of the Supreme 
Court of Judicature, at Bengal. 

At Lambeth Church, by the Rev. Tho- 
mas Pearce, Rector of Hawkinge cum 
Foulstone, Edward Bullock, esq. of the 
Treasury, to Letitia, youngest daughter of 
the late Rev. Thomas Pearce, D. D. Sub- 
dean of His Majesty’s Chapels Royal, and 
Prebendary of Chester. 

At the New. Church, Mary-le-bone,. the 
Rev. G. Pickard, jun. of Corfe Castle, 
Dorset, to Frances Amelia, third daughter of 
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Martin Whish, esq. Commissioner of Ex- 
cise. 
At St. Pancras, on the 5th inst. John 


Davis, esq. of Malta, to Miss Fletcher, of 


Upper Guildiord-street, Russell-square. 

At St. Andrew’s Holborn, Riehard Valpy, 
esq. eldest son of the Rev. Dr. Valpy, to 
Phoebe, eldest daughter of Joshua Rowe, 
esq. of Tor; oint. 

P. At St. George’s, Bloomsbury, Mr. Henry 
Curwen Christian. of the Strand, to Miss 
Watileworth, of Great Russel-street. 

At St. James’s, Westminster, Thomas 
Coombe. esy. youngest son of the Rev, Dr. 
Coombe, Prebendary of Canterbury, to 
Anne Maria, eldest daughter of the late 
Melchoir Henry Wagner, esq. 

At Cubley, Derbyshire, the Rev. James 
Mainwaring, vicar of Cainham, in the county 
of Salop, and son of James Mainwaring, esq. 
of Brombro’ Hall, in the county of Chester, 
to Miss Anne Edwards, second daughter of 
the Rev. William Edwards, rector of Cubley 
aforesaid. 

Mr. William Robinson, of Glossop, to 
Miss Sarah Hadfield, fourth daughter of 
Mr, Wa. Hadfield, of Cowbrook, near that 
place. 

At Morton, near Gainsborough, Mr. F. 
G. Hewardine, draper, of Gainsborough, to 
Miss Jane Eliza Maw, daughter of George 
Maw, esq. of Cleatham Grove, near Kirton, 
and niece of the late Matthew Maw, esq. of 
Brigg. 

At Chesterfield, the Rev. Thomas Hill, 
M.A. vicar of Elmton, Derbyshire, to 
Mary Elizabeth, third daughter of the Rev. 
George Bossicy, M. A. vicar of Chesterfield, 
and rector of Clowne. 

At St. Luke's, Mr. Horrocks, solicitor, 
to Miss Boott, both of Derby. 

At Glossop, Mr. John Dalton, of Holling- 
worth, Cheshire, to Miss Hannah Ellison, 
of Glossop Hall, Derbyshire. 

At Sutton on the Hill, Mr Robert Adams, 
of Wartenbury, Leicestershire, to Miss 
Dorothy Hinkler, of the Ash, Derbyshire. 

Quzrier- Master Serjeant Litchfield, of the 
Derby Militia, to Mrs. Webster, of the 
Do:; and Partridge, Derby. eran 

At Gainsborough, Mr. Marsden, cuter, 
of Shefiield, to Miss Rhodes, daughter of 
Mr. Rhodes, painter, of the former place. 

At Cheltenham, George Barclay, esq. son 
of Colunel Barclay, his Majesiy’s Com- 
missioner for the American boundary, to 
Matilda, only daughter of Anthony Au- 
frere, esq. of Hoveton Hall, and grand 
daughter of the late General Count Lock- 
hart, of Lee and Carnwath. 

At St. Michael’s church, Derby, Kirk 
Boott, esq. late of the 85th regintent, to 
Anne, second caughter of Thomas Haden, 
esq. of Derby. 

_At Ratby, Henry Chamberlain, esq. of 
Newtown Unthank, to Mary Ann, only 
daughter and heiress of Henry Buckley, esq. 
of Desford, Leicester. 
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Died.| Thomas Simpson Evans, D. D. 
F.L S. Master of the Mathematical School 
in Christ’s Hospital, and eldest son of the 
Rev. L. Evans, of the Royal Academy, 
Woolwich, and Vicar of Frosfield, Wilts. 
A gentleman eminently distinguished by 
his mechanical, mathematical and philoso- 
phical acquirements. As an Astronomer, 
perhaps, he had few equals in this country. 
His Lectures on that subject, at the Royal 
Institution, procured him his degree of 
LL.D. and bear ample testimony to this 
assertion. His translation of M. Le Roy’s 
Memoir on the best method of measuring 
Time at sea, with his own judicious remarks 
thereon, had previously secured him the 
approbation and Freedom of the Clock- 
makers Company, and his various pro- 
ductions in different periodical publications, 
particularly in the Philosophical Magazine, 
demonstrate ,he solidity of his understand- 
ing and profundity of his researches into 
the abstruse sciences. In his intercoutse 
with society Dr. Evans was open, generous 
and sincere; firm and durable in his friend- 
ship; mild, affable and condescending to 
all. The dutiesof his profession he :dis- 
charged with a fidelity and perseverance, 
which undoybtedly ied to his dissolution, at 
the early age of 41 years and vacated an 
office rendered honourable by the names of 
Ditton, Dodson, Wales and Evans. 

On the 26th ult. at his house,at Mile-end, 
after 2 short illness, the Rev. Dr. Rutledge, 
upwards of 89 years minister of the Scotch 
Church, Broad-street, Ratcliffe, and Shakes- 
peare’s Walk, -72, a man of exemplary 
piety and universally regretted. 

On the 9th inst. at Wem, in the county 
of Salop, aged 81, the Rev. Geo. Dickin, 
Rector of Moreton Corbet, and Vicar of 
Stanton, in the same county; whose long 
and valuable life, charitable dieposition to 
the poor (particularly to his needy parish- 
ioners) and goodness of heart, endeared 
him to all his friends and acquaintance, 
and will cause his decease to be severely 
felt. 

In a fit of apoplexy, Mr. De Bruyn, esur- 
geon, of North Audley-street 

At his house in Bedford-square, John 
Lumsden, esq. a Member of the Hon. the 
Court of Directors for the affairs of the 
Hon. East India Company 

In Cleveland-street, Fitzroy-square, much 
respected and lamented, Mr. Robert Hur- 
ton, brother to Mr. Hurton, bookseller, 
Louth. 

At Paddington, after a few days illness, 
Georgina, daughter of the late Adm. Brathe 
waite, deeply and sincerely regretted. 

After only a few hours illness, of an in- 
flammation in his bowels, Mr. George 
Scothert. 

After an illness of sixteem years deeply 
and deservedly lamented by her family {and 
friends, Mrs. Sorrell, wife of Mr. S. printer, 
Bartholomew Close. 
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PROVINCIAL OCCURRENCES 
IN THE COUNTIES OF ENGLAND, ARRANGED ALPHABETICALLY, 
<> 


BEDFORDSHIRE. 

Births.) The lady of the Rev. T. D. Oli- 
ver, of Clifton, ofa daughter. 

Marvicd.| Mr. John Welch, of Sisce, 
builder, to Miss Sarah Madams, of Clop- 
thull. 

Died.] At Bedlord, Catherine, relict of 
the Rev. John Hook, son of Mr. Luke 
Hflook, formerly master of the Blue-Coat 
Liosp ital, in that city. 

At Brogborough Park House, aged 64, 
Mre li. G. C heckley, youngest son “of the 
late Richard Checkley, gent. of Woodford. 

BERKSHIRE. 

Married.) The Rev. Henry Breedon, rec- 
tor ol Pangbourn, to Elizabeth Julia, daugh-. 
ter of Thos. Usborne, esy. of Cumberland- 
strect, fortman-square. 

At Brixham, Mr. John Child, of Ufton, in 
Piis county, to Sarah, only daughter of Mr. 
tidwards, of Coleton, Devon. 

At Newbury, Mr. Francis Masters, of 
Newbury, to Mary, youngest duughter of 
bir. Samuel Skinner, of Greenham. 

Died.| The lady ot Henry Rush, esq. of 
Cune Wood Cottage, Heckfield. 

Mrs. Fargusson,wile of Mr. W.Fargusson, 
of Wokingham, and only surviving daughter 
of the late Mr. John Manstield of that plaee. 

Mrs. Harriot Jones, of Hurst, much fa- 
mented hy her friends. 

At Aldermaston Park, Thos. Hanmer, esq. 
aned 27, cidest son of Sir T. Hanmer, bart. 
ot Hanmer, and of Bettisicld, m Flintshire. 

At Windsor, Col. Desbrowe, vice-cham- 
berlain to the Jate queen. It was only the 
~ hefore lis dcath that the colonel was oc- 

picd nearly the vhole day in visiting and 
re he ving a number of 3 poor families in Wind- 
sor, pesioners on her late } Majesty. In the 
evemng of the tollowing day, he com} jained 
of a slight mdisposition, which continued 
until between nine and ten o’ciock on Sunday 
evening, when be expired. 

BU CKINGHAMSHI:, £. 

Married) At Olney, Mr. Win. Meadows, 
to Fsther, daughter of Jose ph Wry ght, e esq. 
of Olney. 

At Staple Claydon, Mr. Robinson, farmer, 
to Mrs. Jane Butts. Uhe bridegroom is 71, 
the bride 70; both have been married be- 
tore. andeach has several children, who, 
vith their grand-children, amounting to $2, 
a‘teuded the happy couple to church. 

Died.| Mr. Michael Herris, of Little 
Biarlow. 

CAMBRIDGESHIR RF. 

__ Births. ] At Soham, the lady of James D. 

lerest, eeg. of a daughter. 

" At Gogme iwog Hi lls, Lady Frances Os- 
borne of a stil!- born child. 

Married.| AtSnailwell,Wm. Weatherby, 
esy. of Newmarket, to Mary Ann, second 
daug bter ot the Rev. N. J. bill, M. A. ree- 


tor of Suaiiwell. 


Diced.) \v his 76th year, Thos. Thurnall, 
esq. of Whittlesford. 

At lialsted, in the 75th year of his age, the 
Rev. T. Baines, LL. B. vicar of Tolleshunt 
D’Arcey, Essex, rector of Little Wratting, 
Suffoik, and one of his Majesty’s justices of 
the peace. 

Mr. J, Butler, of Caldecot, 75.—Mr.Thes. 
Waters, of Fordham. 


CORNWALL. 

The County Lunatic Asylum near Bod- 
min is now nearly completed. A house 
is about to be erected within the walls for 
the residence of the governor of that insti- 
tution. 

The repairs of Bodmin church are pro- 
ceeding rapidly, and when finished, that 
structure is expected to rank among the 
handsomest churches in Cornwall. 

A new line of road is contemplated be- 
tween Torpoint and Liskeard, which, by 
passing throngh St. Germans, will at once 
shorten the distance, get rid of nearly all the 
hills (now so much dreaded by travellers), 
command the most picturesque views, and 
be intinitely less exy;osed than the present 
read, ‘This improvenent, should it take 
place, combined with the avoidance of Hai- 
don and other bills between Exeter and Ply- 
mouth. for which a survey ia now making, 
with the intended new road from Truro to 
Falmouth, will, when completed, greatly fa- 
cilitate the intercourse b etwee n Exeter. Ply- 
mouth and the south and west of Cornwall, 
and also between these parts and the metro- 
polis. 

There are now hving in Helsten three la- 
dies and two.gentlemen whose joint ages 
amount to 452 years. 

Births.) Mrs. Mitchell, 
House, of a son. 

Mrs. Kitto, wife of Capt. Kitto, of Wheal- 
Damsel Mine of a son. 

At Marasion, Mrs. Jenny, wife of the Rev. 
R, Jenny, of a son. 


Married] Rev. James Blencowe, of 
Steeple-Aston, to Anne Cranmer, widow e! 
A. J. Nagle, esq. and daughter and 60- 
heircs of the late J. Keauchamp, esq. of Pen- 
sreep. 

Died.| After a short illness, Peter Hil’, 
esq. of Carwythenack. 

At Padstow, Mrs. Grigg, at the advanced 
age of 97. 

At Egioshayfe Vicarage, aged 58, Jane. 
wife of the Rev. Richard Cory, rector of St. 
Cayne, aud vicar of FE; sloshayle. 

AUT rethowell, Nirs. Magor, wife of Mr. 
M. Magor, &4. 

At East Looe, Eliz. Holton, &8. 

Susan, daughter of Mr. John Peter, of 
Island, North-hill. She rose apparently in 
good healih, and while dressing, feil dowr, 
and instantly expired. 
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CHESHIRE. 

Birth.}) The lady of William Garrett, 
esq. Of a son. 

Married.] Mr. Leonard Clement, at the 
discreet age of 72 years, to Sarah Elleray, 
upwards of 30 years of age. This is the 
third visit paid to the hymeneal altar by this 
useful citizen, who, by his two former wives, 
has had twenty-four chiidren. 

Lieut. Clabon, of the 33d rezt. of foot, to 
Catherine, daughter of the late Cl jarles Roe, 
esq. of Mac clesfield. 

At Stockpert, Mr. Clay, of Manchester, 
solicitor, to Even, youngest daughter of the 
late Mr. Samuel Dodge, of the former place. 

Died.} W. Hicks, esq. of the Royal 
Navy. 

Mary, daughter of Mr. Geen ze Kent, of 
Nantwich, of a rapid decline, which she bore 
with great resignation. 

At Knutsford, Caroline Elizabeth, the 
dady of Charles Choelmondeley, esq. 

CUMBERLAND. 

Birth.] At Stonehouse, the lady of Sir 
liew D. Ross, K.C.B. of a daughter. 

Married.| At Saint Cuthbert’ s Mr. John 
Morris, to Miss Agnes Archer. 

At Saint Mary ‘s, Mr. Richard Mendham, 
to Miss Jane Parkins. 

At Whitehaven, Mr. John Fletcher, to 
Miss Jane Piper.—Mr. William M‘ixever, 
to Miss Isabella Mossop. 

At Irten, Mr. Jonathan M‘ Night, ef Drigg, 
to Miss Jane Gaitskell, of the former place. 

At Crosthwaite church, Mr. Jonathan 
Gibson, to Miss Elizabeth Bell, both of Kes- 
wick. 

Capt. Strong, R. N. to Miss Gray, eldest 
daughter of the late Edw. Cray, esq. of 
hKirkhouse, in this county. 

Died.} Geprgiana Susan, daughter of 
Sir James Graham, of Netherby, bart. 

At Cockermouth, the lady of James Clarke 


Satterthwaite, esq. 74. 


Rev. James Johnson, M.O.S. B. 68. 

At Whitebaven, Miss Spedding, daughter 
ef the late Rev. Thos. S. A.M. of that 
tewn.—Mrs. M‘Gowan, wife of Mr. Samuel 
M‘G. 77. 

Nanny, the wife of James Connell, esq. 
21, universally regretted. 

At Newton, near Penrith, Mr. Joseph 
Todhunter, 79. 

At Penrith, Mrs. Isabella Hall, 74. 

In High-street, Maryport, very suddenly, 
Capt. John Bell, ‘40. 

DERBYSHIRE. 

Married.) Mr. John Dalton, of Hol- 
lingworth, Cheshire, to Miss Hannah Elli- 
son, of Glossop Hall. 

At Chestertield, Catherine, relict of the 
late Rev. Edward Heathcote, of East Bridge- 
ford, Nottingham, and the eldest and last 
survivor of the three daughters and co- 
heiresses of Robert Hacker, esq. formerly of 
Rast Bridgeford, 85. 

Died.| After an indisposition of a few 
hours, Miss Reading, of Derby. 
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DEVONSHIRE. 

Births.] At the house of Viscourt Ex- 
mouth, G.C.B. Commander - in- Chief at 
Plymouth, the lady of Captain the Hon. 
Fleetwood Pellew, of his Majesty's ship Re- 
volutionaire, of a son. 

The lady of John Milford, jun. esq. of 
Exeter, banker, of a son. 

At Stonehouse, the lady of Captain W. HL 
Douglas, R. N. of a son. 

At Sidne ‘y Place, near Exeter, the lady of 
Major-Gen. Halket, of a daughter. 

At Little Marshall, Exeter, the lady of 
E. P. Smith, esq. of a daughter. 

At her father’s house, in Moretonhamp- 
stead, the lady of H. J. Shaw, esq. of Ly 
place, Lond. om, of a daughter. 

Married.) At Utfeulin, Mr. John Land, 
surgeon, of Exeter, to Margaretta, third 
daughter of Charles Leigh, esq. of Crad- 
dock. 

At Broadclist, Alexander-Barker, esq. of 
Derbyshire, to Mary Bediord Pim, eldest 
daughter of Mr. Edward P.- of the fornrer 
place. 

At Tiverton, the Rev. John Clarke, rector 
of Clayhidon, to Frances Lewis, only daugh- 
ter of James Nicholas Duntze, esq. of Hens- 
ley Hlouse, near Tiverton. 

Died.) At Brixham, John Dingle esq. 
ou. 

At Plymouth, after a short illness, Mr. 
Nicholas Luscombe, 84. 

At Moretonhampstead, after a painful ill- 
ness, the Rev. J. Isaac. 

At Bideford, Mcses Chanter, esq. a gen 


tleman of unblemished character and the 


strictest honour, as a merchant and ship 
owner. - 

At T. Splatt’s, esq. Brixton House, near 
Plympton, after a long Ulness, Nichols 
Arthur, esq. of Southernhay place, Exeter, 
67. 

At Chudleigh, Mr. John Paddon, 79, 
He was formerly, and for many yeurs, 
steward to the late and present Lord Court 
nay. 

At Heath Honse, Stapleton, at an ad- 
vanced age, Mrs. Smyth, widow of the laie 
Thomas S. esq. and mother of Sir Hugh 
Smyth, bart. of Ashton Court. 

DORSETSHIRE. 

Births.] At Lywe Regis, the lady of 
Capt. Richard Wood, late of the 62d regt. 
of a daughter. 

At his seat, at Buckland, the lady of John 
White, esq. of a son and heir. 

At Milverton, the lady of John Davy, esq. 
of a son. 

Married.] At Loddiswell church, Col. 
Adams, of the 25th Light Dragoons, to So- 
phia, daughter of George Furlong Wise, of 
Woolston, esq. 

At Merriott, Mr. Barnes, of Merriott 
Parsonage, to Mary, only daughte of-the 
jate Robert Templeman, esy. 

Died.) At Nottington, near WwW 
Mr. Thomas Mogsris, jun. 19, 
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DURHAM. 

Birth.| “4t Sukelake, the lady of W. 
Macke, esq. Ol a dau, hter. 

Died.| Mr. Wm. Casely, oi 
seaton, vf) 

Mrs. Richardson, of Whittingham, 69. 

Mrs. Brown, of South Shields, widow, 86. 

At Ley Gate, near South Shields, Mr. 
Thomas Wallis, 83. 

At South ~hhelds, Mr. Edw. Prissick. 

At Bishopwearmouth, after a short but 
severe illness, George Wilson Meadley, esq. 
45, author of the Memoirs of Dr. Paley, 
Algernoa Sydney, &c. 

At Haltwhistle, Mrs. Nixon, 91.—Miss 
Stratford, of George street, Sunderland. 

a Bishopauckland, George Hodgson, esq. 


Monk- 


“At the Waterloo Hotel, Old Elvet, the 
tev. T. Taylor, of Cornsay House, 53. 
ESSEX. 

Subscriptions jor the Colchester and Essex 
New Genera! infirmary are rapidly increas- 
aig, and the neighbouring counties are, 
much to their credit, contributing largely 
to them. 

Birth.| At her mother’s, Braybrief 
House, Guildford, the lady of William Hib- 
bit, esq. of Upton ’Place, of a son. 

The iady of Charles Butiower, esq. of 
Colchester, of a son. 

At her tather’s, Herbert N. Jarrett, esq. 
Bromley Lodge, the lady of Thos. Penrice, 
e3q. of a son. 

Married.| The Rev. Walter Birch, rec- 
tor of S.anway, and vicar of Stanton St. 
Bernard, Wilts, to Elizabeth, eldest daugh- 
ter of the late N. Dimock, esq. of Stone- 
house, Gloucestershire. 

At Takeley, Capt. Wm. Langharne, R.N. 
to Louisa, daughter of Capt. Tait, R.N. 

At Chelmsford, Joseph Savill, esq. of 
Little Waltham Hall, to Catherine, young- 
est daughter of the late James Houson, esq. 
of Lincoln’s-Inn. 

Matt ew Lay, esq. of the Royal West 
India Rangers, to Lavinia, youngest daugh- 
ter of the Rev. Edward Harbin, of ‘Takeley. 

Mr, William Houghton, of Little Hal- 
lingbury, to Anna, youngest daughter of 
Mrs, Elliston 

Died.) Mrs. Elizabeth Wedd, relict of 
Benjamin Wedd, esq. of Foulmire, Cam- 
bridgeshire, and daughter of the late Benja- 
min Crackenthorp. esq. of Bocking. 

Mary Candler, daughter of James C. of 
Colchester, and one of the Soci iety of Friends. 

Eliza, only daughter of Mr. Medcall, of 
Colchester. 

At Br'chton, Susey, relict of Jas, Esdaile, 
esq ot New Place. 66, 

GLOUCESTERSHIRE. 

Birth.} At Bowden Hall, the lady of 
Jas. H. Byles, esq. oi a daughter. 

Married.) John Tuckwell, esq. of Bar- 
rington Grove, to Elizabeth, only daughter 
of the late Geo, Couacer, sg. of Bloxham, 
Oxon. 
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At Tewkesbury, E. Langworthy, esq. of 
London, to Mrs. Carey, relict of the late P. 
Carey, esu. of Newington Kutts, Surrey. 

P. Bal’ wn, esq. of Great Washbourn, to 
Miss Freemai., of Withington. 

The Rev. John Cooke, of Frampton-upon- 
Severn, to Miss Rhone, of Standish 

Died.] Jane, tourth daughter of Wm, 
Stanton, esq. of Thrapp House. 

Susanna, wife of Mr John Ehckes Mark- 
love, ding 73. 

Mrs. Mary Sheppard, youngest daughter 
of the late Samuel S$. esq. of Hampton Park, 

Mr. Wm. Birt, jun. of Minchimhampton. 

At Cheltenham, Thomas Estcourt, esq. 
of Estcourt, 71. 

NAMPSHIRE. 

The Lords of the Adiniralty have given a 
donation of 200]. towards the erection of 
churches at Portsmouth. 

‘Birth.] The lady of Wm. Reynolds, esq. 
of Milford House, of a son. 

At Bittern Grove, the seat of James Dott, 
esq. the lady of Frederick Wynne Aubrey, 
esq. of a daughter. 

Married.| At Catherington, Stuart Boone 
Inglis, esq. to Mrs. Pringle. 

At Bishop Stoke, Mr. Ezekiel Young, of 
Twyford, to Mrs. Hannah Bishop, of Bishop 
Stoke. i 

At Millbrook church, Mr. Northovet, of 
Winchester, to Sarah, eldest daughter of 
John Lucas, esq. of Summerly House, Mill- 
brook. 

Died.] Martha, the wife of Wm. Keech, 
esq. of Fareham Park. 

At the house of Wm. H. Lucas, esq. at 
Bramdean, near Alresford, Lieut.-Colonei 
Charles Duke, youngest son of the late John 
Duke, esq. of Sarson, in this country, De- 
puty Adjutant General of the Forces serv- 
ing in Nova Scotia, and Equerry to H. R. U- 
the Duke of Cambridge. 

In Wickham street, Portsea, Thomas 
Bolwell, 113. His memory was good up to 
his last moments: he would frequently re- 
cur to the total eclipse of the sun, on the 
22d of April, 1715, of which event he ever 
retained a perfect recojiection. Ue was 
married to one wife 80 years, who died in 
her 10 Ist year. 

HEREFORDSHIRE. 


Died.) At her house in St. Owen street, 
Hereford, Sarah relict of Thomas Symonds 
Powell, esq. of Pengethley. in that county, 
and mother of Col. Symonds, M. P. 79. 

At ber house in Weobley, greatly la- 
mented, Mrs. Frances Cam, youngest 
daughter of the late John Cam, esq. of He- 
reford 

At the Vicarage of Lyonshall, the Rev. 
Robert Houghton. 

At Hereford, the Rev. 
A.M. 65. 

At Tarrington, after a short illness, Miss 
Preen, eldest daughier ci Mr. Freen, of 

that place, 


Fras. Woodcock. 
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HERTFORDSHIRE. 

Died.| At Wynondley, aged 27, Mr. Jesse 
Hewes, grocer, of Bury. 

At Walden, Lieut.-Gen. Wm. Jones, of 
the E. I. C.’8 service, on the Bengal. Esta- 
blishment, aad of Cornton Lodge, Glamor- 
ganshire. 

HUNTINGDONSHIRE. 
Married.| At Broughton, John Dorr, 


e3q. Gonerby Cottage, near Grantham, to 


Marianne, only daughter of Mr. Oakeley, 
surgeon, Huntingdon. 

Died.] At Huntingdon, Sarah, wile of 
the Rev. John Mills, 32. 

A woman died at Coppingford, near 
Huntingdon, who had tor the preeeding 
week. Jain in a dormant state. In the course 
of that time she had been let blood, when, 
it is said, she opened her eyes, but imme- 
diately afterwards fell into her former state 


of somnolency, and continued so till she 


died. 
KENT. 

Canterbury is about to be lighted with gas. 

Birth.| At Upper Hardres Rectory, “the 
lady of the Rev. Edwin Sandys, of a son. 

Married.| At St. Peter’s, Thanet, the 
Rev. Henry Breedon, rector of Pangbourne, 
Berks, to Miss Elizabeth Julia Usborne, 
daughter of Thos. U. esq. Great Cumberland 
street, Portman square. 

At Rochester, Mr. Wm. Gegan, Maid- 
stone, to Miss Harriet Adams, Gillingham. 

Died.| At the Palace, Maidstone, 84, 
Mrs. Pitt, widow of the late John P. esq of 
Kingston House, Dorset, and mother of 
the late Countess of Romney. 

In his 77th year, Peter Harnett, esq. of 
Lydden Court. 

At Sevenoaks, Rich. Crow, esq. one of 
the coroners for kent. 

At Folkstone, Mrs. Beal, widow, 83. 

‘The Rev. John Watson, chaplain to the 
Earl of Liverpool, rector of Faulbourn, 
Essex, and chaplain of Morden College. 

At a very advanced age, at Southwood 
House, near Ramsgate, Charlotte, Dowager 
Countess of Donmore. Her ladyship was 
daughter of Alexander, seventh Earl of Gal- 
loway, and was married on the 21st of Febru- 
ary, 759, to John, fifth Earl of Donmore, 
who died in March, 1809, and by whom ghe 
had five sons and four daughters, including 
George, the present Earl oi Donmore. 

LANCASHIRE. 

Birth.| Agnes, wife of ‘Thomas Baxen- 
dale, Preston, of three fine boys, who with 
their mother seem likely to do well. 

Married.| Mr. Jas. Robinson, to Mary, 
third daughter of Mr. Hunt, Vine Cottage, 
Broughton. 

At Preston, the Rev. F. Brandt, A. M. 
io Miss Ellenor Grimshaw youngest daugh- 
ter of Nicholas G. esq.—Mr. Jas. Wood, to 
Miss Ann Langley, third daughter of Mr. 
Jobn L. 

Jos. Need Walker, esq. of Eton Lodze, 
sear Liverpool, to Catharine, eldest daugh- 


ter of Sam. W. Parker, esq. of Whitby 
House, Northumberland,— Mr. Matthew 
Atkinson, of Cawthorne, near Barnsley, to 
Betty, third daughter of Mr. John Lord, of 
Bacup.—Mr. Wm. Teasdale, to Miss Rams- 
bottom, daughter of John R. esq. Ripoa.— 
Mr. Thos. Mellor, Everton, to Mary, only 
daughter of Samuel Mouisdale, esq. Frod- 
sham. 

At Manchester, Mr. Samuel Howarth, to 
Miss Mary Hardy, Salford. — Mr. John 
Shaw, Salford, to Miss Ann Turner, of 
Chorley. 

Died.| At Breck House, Poulton-in- 
the-Fylde, Margaret, wile of James Hull, 
esq. 

At her cottage near Gleadless, Phoebe 
Watkinson, 108. 

Susanna, the wife of Robert Bickersteth, 
esq. Liverpool, and daughter of J. Addison, 
esq. Preston. 

LEICESTERSHIRE. 

Married.| | Mr. Jas. Townsend, to Miss 
Sarah Meadows, both of Melton Mowbray. 

At Melton, Mr. John Lee, Burton Laza- 
rus, to Miss E.. Herrin, daughter of Mr. 
Ben. H. Billesdon. 

Mr. 'T. Cross, of Abb Kettleby, to Miss 
E. Freer, Guadaloupe near Melton. 

Mr. John Weoollerton, Thrussington, to 
Miss Barton, Nottingham. 

At Leicester, John Sherard Coleman, 
esq. youngest son of the late Henry ©. esq. 
Market Harborough, to Henrietia Char- 
lotte Lucy, only child of the late Mr. Man- 
geon, Cliiton, near Bristol. 

Died.|] At Great Wigston, Catherine, 
sister of Robt. Haymes, es). Great Glenn. 

At Wartnaby, near Meciton Mowhray, far 
advanced in years, the Kes. James Bingham, 
rector of Epperstone aid Calverton, and one 
of his Maesty’s Justices of the Peace for 
the county of Nottingham. 

Ina fit of a; oplexy, Mr. Alderman David 
Harris, Leicester. 

Mrs. Eddowes, wife of the Rev. John E4- 
dowes, vicar of Be iton. 

LINCOLNSHIRE. 

Married.| Ai Stickney, the Rev. T 
Watson, curate ot that place, to Miss Eixz. 
Veall, sister to Mr. Samuel V. Boston. 

Mr. Hardy, Postland, to Miss Upto, 
Spalding. 

Wm. Redifer, esq. Stamford, to Mrz. 
Blake, widow of Mr. J. B. tor many years 
one of the messengers to the fiouse otf Com- 
mons. 

At Wellingore, Christopher Henry Nee, 
esq. to Miss Mary Abbott, niece of the Iste 
G. Smith, esq. Fulbeck. 

Died.1 At Grantham, 82, Mrs. Smii>, 
relict of the late Rev. Nathamei S. 

At Gainsboro’, advanced m years, Mi>. 
Auckland. 

At Boothby Pagnall, the Rev. J. R. Litch 
ford, late rector of that parish, and vicar of 
Basingthor; e. 

At Hikeham, Mr. Wm, Parker, 17. 
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MONMOUTHSHIRE. 

Died.| Andrew Edw. Butler, esq. of Caer- 
ieon, Monmouthshire, one of the magistrates 
for that county. 

At Lancayo House, neer Usk, Edw. Ber- 
ry, esq. 70. 

Sarah, widow of John Olive,esq. of Beech 
Hill,and second daughter of Levi Ames, esq. 
alderman of Bristol. 

The Rey. W. Brown, vicar of the parishes 
of Myfod and Guilsfield, in the county of 
Montgomery,and many years an active ma- 
yistrate for that county, 77. 

NORFOLK. 

Birihs.| At Yarmouth, the lady of Capt. 
Cubitt, of a daughter. 

_AtFelbrigg Cottage, the lady of Adm. Lu- 
kin, of a son. 

The lady of Mr. Geo. Harvey, of Thorpe, 
of a daughter. 

Married.) E. R. Copeman, esq. solicitor, 
of New buckenham, to Abigail, youngest 
dauchter of the late J. Hunt, gent. of Old 
Buckenham. 

Mr. James Law, surgeon, eldest son of 
Joseph Law, esq. barrister at law, of Lon- 
don, to Anne, daughter of Mr. James How- 
lett, of Brome. 

Mr. Charles Cooke, of Cranwich Hall, to 
Miss AnnaCooke, daughter of Wm. Cooke, 
esq. of Garboldisham Up-hail. 

At Gissing, W. Newby, of Burston, to 
Susanna Fleet, of the former place, widow ; 
their united ages amounted to upwards of 
140 years. 

Mr. Sam. Clark, of Aldborough, to Miss 
Le Neve, of North Walsham. 

Mr. Eli Kerry, wheelwright, to Miss Ann 
Ellis, both of Diss. 

At Yarmouth, Mr. Charles Greenwood, of 
London, to Anna Maria, second daughter of 
Mr. Benj. Fuller. of Carlton, Suffolk. 

Mr. ‘Thos. Wright, of East Winch, second 
son of Thos. Wright, esq. of Wells, to Miss 
Attmer. 

Died.) At Denver, near Downham, aged 
100, Mrs. Petts, who enjoyed her faculties to 
the last. 

Mr. Win. Stokes, eldest son of the late 
Wm. Stokes, esq of Pakenham. 

John, eldest son of Mr. Hugh Jackson, at- 
tourney, of Wisbech. 

Mrs. Leman, wife of Barnabas Leman, 
esq. mayor of the city of Norwich. 

AtGreat Massingham, Mrs. Emerson, at 
the advanced age of 97, relict of thelate Mr. 
imerson, of Weasenham. 

NORTHAMPONSHIRE. 

Births.) The lady of the Hon. and Rev. 

Mhos. L.. Dundas, rector of Harpole, of 2 


“w,/)o 
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‘Lhe lady of R. C. Elwes, esq. of Great Bil- 
hn, of tvins, a son and daughter. 

Atthe Vicarage House, Wellingborough, 
Mrs. C. Price, of a daughter. 

Married.) The Rev. R. J. Geldart, M.A. 
recior of Latte Buling. to Sarah, youngest 
deughter of Wm. Walker, esq. of Sutton- 
hill, Surry. 


. 
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Died.] At his son’s house, West Haddon, 
aged 72, the Rev. Matthias Slye, of East 
Carlton, and of Carlton cum Hston, Leices- 
tershire. 

At Courteenhall, aged 21, Drury, secogd 
surviving son of Sir. Wm. Wake, bart. 

NORTHUMBERLAND. 

Marrted.| At Kirklington, Mr. J. Scott, 
of Saughtrees, to Miss Story, youngest 
daughter of Mr. Thos. Story, of Lake, in the 
parish of Kirklinton. 

At Newton, near Penrith, Mr. John Ni- 
cholson, to Miss Ann Thompson. 

At Lamplugh, Mr. Wilkinson, of Lam- 
plugh Hall, to Jane, eldest daughter of the 
Jate Mr. Wm. Saul, of Scalesmore.—Mr. 
Jos. Dale, of the Parsonage House, to Miss 
Sarah Cain, of Lamplugh Hall. 

Died.) At North Shields, the Rev. Chas. 
Egerton, rector of Washington, Durham. 

At the vicarage, Kirknewton, the Rev. 
John Boucher, M. A. vicar of Kirknewton, 
rector of Shaftsbury, Dorset, and late fel- 
low of Magdalen college, Oxford, 40. 

At Hexham, the wife of Mr. James Am 
derson. 

Judith, wife of Mr. Francis Wickhiffé, 
of North Shields, 25. , 

Mr. John Lamb, of Preston, near North 
Shields, 40. 

NOTTINGHAMSHIRE. 

The preparations for lighting the town of 
Nottingham with gas, are now proceeding 
with great activity. 

Births.] At East Bridgford the lady of 
R. B. Leacroft, esq. of a son. 

At her father’s house, on the Lew Pave- 
ment, the Lady of Francis Warren, esq. ot 
a daughter. 

Married.| At Cotgrave, Mr. Thos. Mor- 
ris, to Catherine, eldest daughter of the 
late Mr. Wm. Morris, of that place. 

Died.] Miss Smediey, only daughter of 
Mr. S. of Nottingham. 

At Elston, near Newark, the Rev. John 
Darwin, youngest son of the late Dr. Dar- 
win, of the Priory, near Derby. 

At Shelford, Mrs. Timi, relict of John 
T. gent. late of Bingham, 76. ; 

John Longden, esq. of Bramcote Hills, 
one of his Majesty’s Justices of the Peace 
for this county. 

At East Retford, within a few days of 
each other, Thomas and Jane Fish, whose 
united ages were 164 years. They had been 
married for 61 years, and have leit 22 chu- 
dren, ali at single births. 

OXFORDSHIRE. 

Married.) At Swaiclhitie, the Rev. James 
jlencowe, of Steeple ‘Aston, to Anne Cran- 
mer, widow of E. J. Nagle, esq. and daug h- 
ter and co-heiress of the late J. Beauchamp, 
of Pengreep, Cornwall. 

Mr. C. Haynes, surgeon, of Clipping 
Norton, to Miss Bignell, eldest daughter of 
P. Bignell, esq. solicitor, of Banbury. 

Died.] Aged 12 years, Jane Vere, 
youngest dauchter of the Rev. W. Hughes, 
A. ML rector of Bradenhain, 







































RUTLANDSHIRB. 

The meeting of the Society for promoting 
Christian Knowledge held at Uppingham, 
was humerously attended, and a liberal sub- 
scription for the support of the institution 
was entered into. The Earl of Winchelsea 
was unavoidably absent, but the chair was 
filled by the Rev. the Archdeacon of North- 
ampton. 

Died.] At Ashwell, near Oakham, Mrs. 
Chamberlain Webster, 44. 

At Walton, Miss E. M. Tinley, daughter 
of the late Rev. B. Tinley, of Whissendine. 

At Dean, John Fox, esq. 65, 

SHROPSHIRE. 

Married.] At Oswestry, D. Thorndike, 
esq. Royal Artillery, to Frances Christiana, 
eldest daughter of Lieut.-Col. Faunce. 

Atthe Abbey, Mr. John Gritliths, to Miss 
Riza Rogers. 

Died.}] At the house of Mr. Stanton, El- 
kesmere, Wm. Jones, esq. late paymaster of 
the London and Andover district. 

SOMERSETSHIRE. 

The long-talhed of road between Taunton 
and Chard, through Staple and Coombe St. 
Nicholas, is aboutto be actively commenced. 
The distance thus sayed will be more than 
four miles. 

Birth.| At Ninehead-court, Mra. Aysh- 
ford Sandford, a son and heir. 

Married.| At Queen-square, the Rey. 
C. B. Cookes, youngest son of the late Rev. 
]. Cookes, of Norgrove, Worcestershire, to 
Mary Anne, eldest daughter of T, Hayes, 
eag. of Marlborough buildings, 

At Winscombe, Mr. John Say, of Rock- 
house Farm, to Caroline, daughter of Mr. 
J. Keel. of Camerton. 

At West Monckton, T. A. Maynard, esq. 
to Rhoda, daughter of the late Matthew 
Brickdale, esq. 

Died.) At Frome, 35, Mary Caroline, wife 
of Mr. Gilbert Rotton, solicitor ; and on the 
following morning her infant daughter, to 
whom she had given birth. 

In his 70th year, Geo. Sheppard, esq. of 
Taunton. 

At West Pennard, Mr. Edw. Grittin, &7, 
a respectable farmer; leaving 7 children 
and 83 grand children. 

STAFFORDSHIRE. 

A meeting was lately holden at Stoke, in 
Staffordshire, to consider the best methed 
of providing additional means of public wor- 
ship under the Established Church, which 
was attended by the Dean of Lichfield, Mr. 
Tomlinson, the Lay Rector and patron of 
Swoke, &c. The Dean promised a donation 
ef 10001. towards the good work, and the 
Lay Rector, in conjunction with the Dean, 
and with his assisting counsel, will forthwith 
divide a district, cousisting of several ham- 
lets, and heretofore provided with one church 
only into three reetories, and two vicarages, 
each of an annual value to support a clergy- 
raat respectably. 

Married] At Kinfare, the Rev. Dr. 
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Booker, to Elizabeth, only daughter of the 
late John Grant, esq. 
SUFFOLK. 

Births.| The wife of Mr. Bloomfield, of 
Hemley, of three boys: all of whom are 
dead. 

At Southwold, the lady of T. W. Thomp- 
son, esq. of a son. 

Married | At Grundisburgh, Mr. W. S. 
Read, of Middleton, to Dorothy, youngest 
daughter of Mr. R. Turrall, Grundisburgh. 

Mr. Thos. Rayson, ofthe King’s Head, to 
Miss Sophia Arburn, of the same place. 

Mr. James White Osbourn, of St. Peter's, 
Cornhill, London, to Miss Jane Margaret, 
Schram, of Barking. 

At Bredfield, Mr. Fenn Sheming, of Ren- 
dlesham, to Miss Harris, of the former place. 

Died.| Mr. Frost, of Southgate-street, 
Bury,and formerly of Livermere. 

The Rev. John White, Rector of Cheving- 
ton and of Hargrave, in this county. 

At Ipswich, 53, Mrs. Chevalier, relict of 
the Rev. Temple Fiske Chevalier, Rector of 
Badingham. 

At Yoxford, 80, Mrs. Copeland, relict of 
the Rev. Daniel Copeland, M. A, formerly 
vicar of that parish. 

Mrs. Griggs, widow of Lieut. Griggs, of 
the West Sutlolk Militia. 

Mrs. Revans, wife of Captain Revaas, of 
Woodbridge. 

At Stowmarket, 82, Mr. Martin Eneftr, 
who was upwards of 59 years parish clerk 
of that place. 

SURREY. 

Birth.] At Stoke-house, near Cobham, of 
a son, the lady of the Rev. Hugh Smith, 
rector of Weston Subege. 

Died.| At Molsey, the Hon. and Rev. 
Augustus Barry, brother to the Earl of 
Barrymore. 

At Is seat, Ashtead Park, Richard 
Ifoward, brother of the late, and uncle te 
the present Lord Bagot. 

SUSSEX. 

The Canal which will lead from Arundel 
to Portsmouth, is at present going on Fa- 
pidly in the parishes of Mundham, Merston, 


and Hunston, near Chichester. Exeavations 


are going on for more than two miles in 
extent, the first bridge and culvert are 
completed, and preparations are making tor 
the iinmediate construction of others. 

Married.) At East Bourne, Sussex, Mr. 
Frances Emery,of Tenterden, to Miss Mary 
Miller, of East Bourne. 

Died.) At Hastings, Mr. George Dickins, 
of Denshanger, aged 74. 

WAR WICKSHIR ©. 

A superb Gold Cup, estimated at nearly 
200]. weighing 27ozs. troy, and holding one 
pint ard a half wine measure, mtended as 
a mark of esteem from the Friends and 
Supporters of our late Member Joseph 
Butterworth, is now exhibiting at St. Mary's 
Hall, to those persons who have obtuiged 
tickeis. 


athe 





Married.) At Warwick, Mr. W. Blyth, 
of Birmingham, to Sarah, third daughter 
ofthelate Rev. Wm. Wilkins, of Bourton- 
on-the- Water. 

Died.) At Leamington, near Warwick, 
Martha Young, aged eight years, third 
daughter of Allen Young, esq. of Orling- 
bury. 

WESTMORELAND. 

Married.] At Staveley, Mr. Bateman, 
surgeon, R. N. to Miss Noble ‘Hadwen, of 
Egyptian Well, near Staveley. 

At Kirby Stephen, Mr. Richard Faraday, 
to Miss Elizabeth Moss.—Mr. William For- 
sythe, to Miss Nanny Threlkeld. 

Died.| At Orton, aged 17, Joseph, 5th 
son of Wm. Pattinson. 

At Kendal, Mrs. Harrison, 80, wife of R. 
Harrison, esq. senior alderman. 

WILTSHIRE. 

Married.) At Marlborough, John Gard- 
ner, esq. late of the Grenadier Guards, to 
Satfah Yorke, eldest daughter of Jonathan 
Worthington, esq. of Moorhill-house, Wor- 
cestershire. 

At Hale Church, Mr. George Lamborn, 
of the Cape of Good Hope, to Miss Mary 
Ann Gray Lilly, of Redlinch, near Downton. 

At Steeple Langford, Captain Williams, 
R. N. to Eleanor Rebecca, eldest daughter 
of the Rev. Wm. Moody, of Bathampton 
House. 

Died.j} At Thorpe, Mrs. Rooke, wife of 
Henry R., esq. 

At Trowbridge, Nicholas Whittaker esq. 
the oldest man in the town. 

At Wiltan, after a long and severe illness, 
Mrs. Mary Ann Chipps. 

At Devizes, in his 83d year, Samuel Tay- 
lor, esq. senior Alderman. 

At Wolverton-park, Lady Pole, widow of 
the late Sir Charles Pole, Bart. 76. 

Mrs. Thresher, wile of Mr. Thomas 
Thresher, 54. 

At Chippenham, Robert Ward, esq. for- 
meriy of Great Prescot-street, London, 64. 

At Winterbourn Basset, in her 21st year, 
Hannah, daughter of John Tuckey, esq 

At Calne, Harriet, the wife of Mr. George 
Bayly, 29. 

WORCESTERSHIRE. 

Married} At Kingswiniord. Mr. John 
Priddey, of Droitwich, to Ann, second 
daughter of the late Mr. John Badger, sur- 
geon, of Chaddesley Corbett. 

At Kidderminster, Wm. Lea, esq. of Stone 
House, to Frances, daughter of Jacob Tur- 
ner, esq. of Park Hlall near Kidderminster. 

At St. John’s, Mr. Ilaynes, to Mrs. Moore, 
relict of Mr. M., of the same parish. 

Died.) At Worcester, aged 91, Jasper 
Debrissay, esq. formerly an officer in the 4th 
regiment of Dragoons, in which he carried 
the colours at the memorable battle of Cul- 
loden, in 1746. a 

At Wren’s Nest, near Dudley, Sarah, wife 
of Mr. John Collins, 45. 

At Dudley, Eliza Jane, eldest daughter of 


Mr. P. A. Downing. 
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At Woodfield, John Cooper, esq. 
_ YORKSHIRE. 

Birth. At the Citadel, Mrs. Cooksen, 
wife of Lieut. Col. Cookson, 80th regiment 
foot, of a son. 

Married.} At Halifax, John Hulme, 
esq. of Manchester, to Miss Bent, daughter 
of Hamlet Bent, esq. of Hebden Bridge. 

At Hudderstield, Mr. Allison, solicitor, 
to Miss Loadsman, of Burghwallis. 

At Binnington, Mr. Wm. Walbran, to 
Miss L. Atkinson. 

At Northburton, near Scarborough, Mr. 
Thomas Milner, to Miss Ejlen Lidster. 

Died.) At Sharrow Lodge, near Ripon, 
aged 71, John Cayley, esq. youngest son of 
the late Sir George Cayley Bart. of Bromp- 
ton. 

At Alton East, near Skipton, Robert Ben- 
son, esq. one of his Majesty’s Justices of the 
peace, for the West Riding of Yorkshire. 

At Langton Hall, near Spilsby, George, 
son of G. Langton, esq. 20. 

At Leeds, Mr. Inkersiey, 71. __ 

At Whitby, aged 68, Thomas Jones, esq. 
collector of excise. 

At Bell Hall, near York, Arabella, eldest 
daughter of H.J. Baines, 26, 

WALES. 

Rirth.} At Cofiroynd, in the county of 
Montgomery the lady of Pryce Jones, esq. 
of adaughter. 

At Doieclettwr, in the county of Cardigan, 
the lady of James Magee, esq. ofa son, who 
died shortly afterwards in a convulsive fit. 

The birth of a son and h:cir te fihe Right 
Hon. Lord Viscount Clive, was fcommemo- 
rated by John Owen Herbert, esq. of Dole- 
vorgan, by the roasting of a very fine fat ox, 
and several fat sheep, which were distributed, 
with a cart load cf bread, among 200 poor 
families in Kerry and its environs ; anda 
hogsheed of strong beer among the popu- 
lace. ‘The Kerry band attended; and at 
night there was a grand display of fire- 
works “ 

Married.) 
Butler, late of the 37th foot, nephew to the 
Lord Bishop of Cloyne, to Elizabeth, second 
daughter of the late Col. Crewe, of the Hon. 
East India Company’s Service... ° 

SCOTLAND. 

A beautiful young cedar of Lebanon was 
planted, a tew days ago, by the Marquis of 
Beaumont, to mark the spot where James 
the Second of Scotland was killed by the 
bursting of a cannon at the siege of Rox- 
burgh casile. 

Died.} At Sanquhar, aged 102 yeers, 
W. Marshall, tinker. Hus father, also na- 
med Wiiliam, lived to the extraordinary aze 
of 121, and was long at the head of a despe- 
rate gang of gypsies, who infested Galloway 
and the neighbouring counties for a great 
number of years. 

At Capenoch, the lady of Sir Thomas 
Kirkpatr.ck, Bart. ) 

At Annan, Mr. George Scott. 

At Hinton, Mr. Andrew Crosbie, farmer. 


\ 





ye Giitlet, Pious, Crown Court, Fleet Sureet, London, 
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At Carmarthen, Capt. Wm.’ 
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